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PREFACE. 



The almost unprecedented Success which tlie 
Author^s work on the other House of Parliament 
has met with, has naturally induced him to lay the 
present volume before the public. He hopes it 
will^ not only from the nature of the subject, but 
from the spirit in which it has been written, be 
found a suitable companion to ^^ Random Recol- 
lections of the -House of Commons/' His great 
object has been to preserve the strictest impar- 
tiality in his various Sketches, and he trusts he 
has, in this respect, been successful. He also 
hopes the volume will be found fully as interesting 
as his work on the other House of Parliament. 

In a volume embracing so great a variety of 
a2 
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facts, it is possible some slight inaccuracies may 
be discovered; bat the Author hopes that these 
will not only be found unimportant in their 
character, but few in number. 



London,- March 28, 1836. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE HOUSE. 

In accordance with the plan I adopted in my 
work on the other House of Parliament*, I begin 
this volume with some account of the interior of 
the building in which the Lords assembled for their 
l^islative deliberations prior to its partial destruc- 
tion by the great fire of October, 1884. That edi- 
fice, as is generally known, has been repaired for 
the accommodation of the Commons at an expense 
of upwards of 30,0002. It is generally supposed 
that it was originally the Banquet Hall attached to 
die royal residence; but that on the erection of 
Westminster Hall, it was converted into the Court 
of Requests, in which the King received the peti- 
tions of his subjects. It was afterwards, but at 

* ^* Random Recollections of the House of Ck>mmon8.'' 

B 
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8 THE HOU8E. 

wjbat precise period is not known, appropriated to 
the use of the Lords, At the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in 1800, it was enlarged and 
repmred, and put into that condition in wbidb it 
was found at the time of the late desla'uctive fire. 

The interior of the late House of Lords formed 
a large and spacious chamber. Its length from 
south to north was eighty feet, and its breadth 
from east to west, forty feet. The height from the 
floor to the ceiling was about thirty feet. The 
place was well lighted by three semi-circular win- 
dows on each side. The windows were about six 
feet in he%bt^ and their tops were idnly about one 
foot below the c^ing. The walls beneath were all 
kung with tapestry oS the richest kind, divided idta 
compartments : the last of the tapestries which had 
be^i made to deo(»rate the walls of the House w^re 
the most superb. They consisted <tf repreaenta* 
ticms of the dispersion of t^ Spanish Armada in 
the year 1588^ and were presented by the States <£ 
Holland to Queen Elizabeth, in testimony of their 
adtniration of the consummate skill and bravery of 
the Englieli fleet on that occasion. On the borders 
of. these tapestries were medallion portrmts of the 
varicnis officers.belongii]^ to the English fleet at that- 
period. These curious and valuable tapestries were 
all destroyed by the fire of 1834. 
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THE HOUSE. S 

■' At the soutbem or upper end of the House wan^ 
pboed the King^s throne, which was fitted up in 
18i0 ^ it was a splwidid and costly piece of fumi* 
ture. It conskted of a large canopy of crimson 
veliMt, sunnounted by an imperial crown : it was 
supported by richly gilded columns, ornamented 
with oak leaves and acorns. Their pedestals were 
deocff'iU^ with olive branches, and other figures 
emblematic of the glory of Great Britain. It was 
always kept covered^ except when occupied by the 
Kitij^, ^r when bills were about to receive the royal 
aaaeat by commissimi. It was elevated about three 
iWt above the floor of the House, and was ascended 
by three tarpeted steps. In front was a brass 
nding to prevent any other person than the King 
biaifedif approadiing it. Outside of this railing, on 
either side of the throne, the Members of the House 
o€ Comifi^s and other distinguished persons were 
flowed to stand to witness the proceedings of the 
Hoose*. At the northern end, or that farthest 
firom the throne, was the bar of the House, where 
Members of the House of Commons who had 
messages to deliver to the Lords made their appear- 
aiKe, and where they might, on any occasion, stand 
during the debates. Other persons were alsoprivi* 

''* These ohservations will be understood as equally appli- 
calhle to the present House. 

B 2 
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4 THE HOU8K. 

ieged to stand outside the bar while the business i 
proceeding, provided they had been taken into the 
House by a Peer. The bar was capable of accoOH 
modating from one hundred and forty to one hun- 
dred and fifty persons in a standing position ; with 
which position they were, indeed, oHiged to be con- 
tent, for no seats were provided for them. During 
very interesting debates, the space at the bar and 
the space on either side of the throne exhibited a 
living mass of human beings. 

Immediately before the throne was the Woolsack, 
on which the Lord Chancellor sat during the pro- 
ceedings of the House. It consisted of a sort of 
sack, made, as the name implies, of wool, and was 
covered over with a piece of crimson cloth. • The 
woolsack was about six feet in length, two and a half 
in breadth, and about twenty inches in height. It 
must have been irksome for the Lord Chano^lor to 
sit for any length of time on the woolsack, as there 
was nothing against which to rest or support his back. 
The woolsack extended across the House. Befinre 
it were two other woolsacks, about the same skse, 
extending lengthwise, on which the Judges, the 
King^s Counsel, and Masters in Chancery sat, 
during the proceedings. On the left hand side 
of the House, from the throne, were the Oppo- 
sition benches, at present tenanted by the Con- 
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THE HOUSE. 9 

tervatives ; and on the right were those of Mim^ 
ters and their supporters. The Lords Spiritual 
k»d four benches to themselves, oh the right of the 
throne. These benches were each about ten or 
twelve feet in lei^th, and were detached from the 
olliers. The benches ran in tiers along the House* 
trom die throne to the bar. The tiers were four 
in number ; the first being for dukes» the second 
for marquises, the third for earls, and the fourth 
for viscounts and barons. This point of etiquette 
wag not very often observed. Peers of different 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, sat promisr 
cuou&ly together. The first row of benches was 
4nly three or four feet from the sacks on which the 
■Judges sat. At the furthest end of these sacks was 
tht table of the House, where the clerks sat and 
4ook notes of the proceedings. On the table were 
two boxes, for the reception of petitions and other 
:doeuniaits which may have been presented to their 
Jofdships, and which were ordered, as the technical 
•phrase is, '^ to lie on the table.^ Between the 
tfdble and the bar were several cross-benches, which 
5lPere occupied by Peers who did not identify them- 
selves with either the Liberal or Tory party, but who 
adopted a middle course. It was on these benches 
that the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Kipon 
took their places when they seceded from the Minis- 
try of Earl Grey. These noblemen occupy the 
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6 THE HOI78S. 

Mine seats in the present House. The front row 
of benches on die right of the throne immecKatd^ 
fronting' the saoks on which the Judges sat, wss 
always, as in the House of Commons, occupied by 
Ministers; that on the left, directly opposite, was 
the place on which the leading Opposition Peers 
satl All the seats were padded and covered mtr 
with crimson cloth. 

On the left of the bar was a door which ocxnmu- 
nicated with the House of Commons : at this door 
the members of the latter enter^ when they had 
ftny message to the Lords ; and their Lordsbi]»s, 
when proceeding to the Painted Chamber to h^ 
*a conference with the Commons, always went otit 
at the same door. On the right was a door leading 
to various committee rooms ; and at the north end 
of the House was another door, at which strangers 
entered, when introduced by Pears, 

Immediately above the bar was a gallery for tile 
public and the press. It consisted c^ four s^ata, 
and was capable of accommodating about one hnn« 
dred persons. The front seat was appropriated 
exclusively to the reporters. The others were for 
the public indiscriminately, who had procured 
Peers' orders — the only means of admission. Half^ 
a-crown will procure any one admittance to die 
gallery of the House of Commons. Fifty pounds 
will not effect the same object in the gallery of the 
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House of Lotds. Gentlemen and others, not know^ 
ing the existence of the ruler-or not aware of its 
irtrict enforcement — have, on various occa^ns, 
offered considerable sums for permission tbent^; 
but the decided manner in which the first oSea has 
been refused, has always prevented a second. It was 
only on the occasion of the trial of Queen Caroline, 
in 18S0, that the gallery of the House of Lords was 
erected. Previous to that time, strangers stood 
bdow the bar ; and there the reporters, at great 
inooBvenienoe, took their notes of the speeches of 
the members of the House. Some four or five years 
ago, a snoali part of the gallery was, by means of 
a division, allotted exclusively to the ladies. It 
was (Hily oipable of accommodating about twenty 
with any degree of comfc^t. On all impcnrtant 
occaiuons it was well filled, chiefly by the imme- 
diate relations of Peers. In the gallery of the 
present House there is not, owing to its limited 
«ae^ any place for the ladies ; but it is understood 
tbc^ will not be forgotten in the arrangement of 
the new House. 

In 4ipeaking of the gallery of the Houii^ of 
Lords, it would be impardonable to omit the 
mention of the remarkably obli^ng disposition, 
and urbanity of manner, invariably shown towards 
all who have occasion to be in it, by Mr. Maggs, who 
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is enthisted now, as be was in the old edifice; 
with the care of that part of the House. Strailgers, 
wheti visiting other places sometimes experience 
uncivil treatment from the officers ; but any ojie 
who has beeii in the gallery of the House of Lords 
must have quitted it with a grateful sense of the 
kind and polite deportment of Mr. Maggs. 

On the right of the throne was a door at which 
the King entei^ when he visited the House. On 
the left was the door at which the Peers entered. 
The door on the right led to a room appropriated 
to the King, for dressing in, and for other porpoasiU 
That (Ml the left led to an apartment beionging to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

The present House is a small narrow ap&rtmexiiit 
Last year it was but very imperfectly lightod, and 
had altogether a very sombre appearance. It is 
more cheerful now, owing to the new windows 
added to it during the recess. It is incapable of 
containing more than two hundred and fifty of 
thdr lordships with any degree of comfort. It is 
right to mention, however^ that it is but s^om a 
greater number are present, and it is not often there 
are so many. It is unnecessary to repeat, that what 
has been said respecting the arrai^ement of the dA 
House equally applies to that of the present. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FORMS, RULES, REGULATIONS, &C., OF THE HOUSE. 

The opening either of a new Parliament, or of a 
new SeasioD of Pariiament when the latter is opened 
bjr the King in peraon, is a very imposing spectacle. 
The former is always done by the King in person^ 
except vmd& vtarj extraordinary eirctimstances^ 
The interior of the House on such occasioils pre- 
sents a most inCieresting sight. 

The ceremony usually commences at a quartar 
pa«t two in the afternoon. As early as twelve 
there is always a large . attendance of Peeresses, 
Peeregses^ daughters, and other female members of 
the aristocracy, all in full dress. The attendance 
of Peers on such occasions is usually limited ; their 
absence is chiefly owing to a wish to accommodate 
the ladies with their seats. The number of ladies 
generally present when the King opens a new Par- 
liament, or a new Sesrion of Parliament, in person, 
is from two to three hundred. Notwithstanding 
the extremely unfavourable state of the weather on 
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the opening of the present Session, the number of 
female members of the aristocracy could not have 
been much under two hundred and fifty. As the 
present House is of such very limited dimensions, 
a considerable number found it impossible to 
procure comfortable seats in the body of the House, 
and therefore stationed themselves in the two-sjide 
galleries which extend along that part of the 
ifouse nearoi^ the throne. The scene, altogether, 
wheft the King arrived, was one of unusual ^en-^ 
dflRKT* In the ^e galleries, as just menticmed, 
md idong the two first rows of b^iches on either 
side of the floor, with the exception &£ the Minis^ 
terial bench^ and that occupied by the leaders of 
the Opposition, — the ladies were ranged, arrayed 
ill their most splendid apparel ; while the oth^ 
parts of the House were occupied by the Peers, 
the F(««ign Ambassadors, and other distii^uished 
persons from every court in the world maintiumng 
at the present time a friendly understanding with 
this country. The Peers were all clothed in the robes 
oi state peculiar to their respective ranks. The 
F<Mreign Ambassadors, and the other distinguished 
persons from foreign courts, were also dressed io 
the court costume of thdr different countries. The 
Fore%n Ambassadors have a place allotted to them- 
selves on the seats immediately behind Ministers^ 
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OF THE HOirSE. II 

Between the Ministerial bench and the right c^the 
throng are, as observed in the previons chapter, the 
seats appropriated to the Lords Spiritual, on 
which the Bishops sat, dressed in full canonicals. 
Outside the bar were the members of the House 
of Commons, headed by their Speaker. The 
gallery for strangers was on this, as on all similar 
occasions, shut to the public. Peers* orders, which 
6n other occasions command the instant admission 
of those who are fortunate enough to procure them, 
always go for nodting when the King opens Pair- 
nament in person ; and also, indeed, when it is 
opened by commission. Nothing but the signed 
and sealed order of the Lord Great Chamberlain 
wil! prove a passport to any one. The select 
character of the company, even in the strangers' 
gallery, on such occasions, may, therefore^ be at 
once inferred. The parties consist in a great 
measure of the male relatives or friends of 



As on all similar occasions, the firing of cafmon 
announced the arrival of his Majesty outside the 
House. In a few minutes after, the flourii^ng of 
a trumpet intimated that he was on the eve of 
making his entrance. The Peers all rose; the 
King made his appeaxknce and advanced to the 
throne. He seated himsdf on it, and then desired 
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the Lords to resume their seats. When be is 
ahsent they usually sit with thdr hats on tbdr 
heads} when he is present they are all uncovered 
as a mark of respect to him. Shortly after, when 
the necessary arrangements were completed, and 
every one who had taken part in the fcums was 
in his proper place, the speech, written out, aa it 
invariably is, in large l^ble penmanship, on two 
or three folio sheets of paper, was put into his 
hands. He instantly, after looking first at the 
Lords, who were all in the. immediate vicinity of 
the throne, and then at the Commons outside the 
bar, commenced reading the speech. A breatUesi^ 
calm ensued, which was preserved to the close. 

I may here be allowed to make a slight digres- 
sion, while I endeavour to give a sketch of lus 
Majesty, interspersed with some further observatioin 
respecting the opening of the present Session of 
Parliament. 

In person the King is about the middle height. 
He can scarcely be said to be corpulent, but his 
stoutness approaches to it. His shoulders are rather 
high, and of unusual breadth. His neck haa 
consequently an appearance of being shorter than, 
it is in reality. He walks with a quick but short 
step. He is not a good walker. I know of no 
phrase whidi Could more strikingly characterise his 
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idod^ 6f walkings than to say— *^ he waddles.^ 
The lattei* is not a very classical term, but in the 
presetit case it is peculiarly expressive. His fac^ 
is round and full. His complexion is something 
bet#een d«rk and sallow. What the colour of his 
hair is I cannot positively say, as on every occasion 
on which I have seen him he had either the crown 
or a hat on his head. As far as I could form a 
judgment it is of a light brown. His features are 
small and not very strongly marked, considering 
his advanced age. His nose is short and Inxiad, 
rath^ than otherwise. His forehead is pretty 
afisple both in breadth and height, but has a flat- 
ness about it which deprives it of any intellectual 
expression. His large light-grey eyes are quick in 
their movements, and clear and piercing in their 
gi«ices. His countenance is highly indicative of 
good nature Uended with bluntness. You see 
nothing either in his appearance or manners that 
would lead you to infer that he was other than a 
plain country gentleman. That he is goodhearted 
sod unaffectedly simple in his demeanour, is a fact of 
which you are convinced the very first glance you 
get of him. The beadle oS a parish, when clothed 
in his cloak of o£Sce, struts about at the church door 
with an air of immeasurably greater self-importance 
tlian William the Fourth exhibits when he meets 
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in state the Nobles and Ccmiinotiers of the laad* 
You cannot help thinking that he wishes in his 
heart he could either dispense with the prescrip^Te 
ceremonies he has to go through at the opening 
and closing of each Session, or that in the overflow* 
ing kindness of his soul, he forgets at the time be 
is the Sovereign of these realms. His every lo6k 
and movement furnish evidence, not to be mistaken, 
of the man triumphing over the Monarch. It ii 
dearly with diflSculty that, in the midst of the prot 
cession to the throne, he restrains himself from 
duddenly stepping aside to diake hands with ev^ 
nobleman he sees around him« As it is — contrary to 
the usual practice of Kings on such occasions— he 
nods, and evidently says in his own mind, ^^ How do 
you do ? ** to every Peer he passes. Of his extr^tne 
good nature and simplicity of manners he gave 
several striking proofs at the opening of the present 
Session. The day was unusually gloomy, which, 
added to an imperfection in his visual organs conse^ 
qiient on advanced years, and to the darkness of the 
present House of Lords, especially in the place 
where the throne is situated, — ^rendered it impossible 
for him to read the Royal Speech with facility. 
Most patiently and goodnaturedly did he struggle 
with the task, often he^tatihg, sometimes misi> 
taking, and at others correcting himself. On one 
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oceasion be stuck altogether, when, after two or 
three ineffectuid efforts to make out die word, he 
was obliged to give it up, when turning to Lord 
Melbourne, who stood on his right hand, and looking 
him most significantly in the face, he said, in a tone 
sufficiently loud to be audible in all parts of th^ 
House, << Eh! what is it?" The infinite good^ 
nature and bluntness with which the question was 
put, would have reoondled the most inTeterate 
republican to monarchy in England, so kmg as it 
is embodied in the person of William the Fourth* 
Lord Mdboume having whirred the obstructing 
word, the King proceeded to toil through the 
speech, but by the time he got to about the middle^ 
the Librarian brought him two wax tapers, on 
which "he suddenly paused, and raising his head, 
and looking at the Lords and Commons, he ad- 
dressed them oa the spur of the moment m a 
perfectly distinct voice, and without the least em- 
bftnrassmeqt or the mistake of a single word^ in these 
terms: — 

** My Lords and Grentlemen, 

*^ I have hitherto not been, able, from want 
of li^t, to read this speech in the way its import- 
ance deserves ; but, as li^s are now brought me^ 
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I will read it again from the ^mmeiiceinenty and 
in a way which, I trust, will command your 
attention.*^ 

He then again, though evidently fatigued by 
the difficulty of reading in the first instance, began 
at the beginning, and read through the speedi in a 
manner which would have done credit to any pro- 
fessor of elocution, — though it was clear he labovured 
under, a slight hoarseness, caused most probably by 
cold. The sparkling of the diamonds in the crown, 
owing to the reflection caused by the lighted 
candles, had a fine efiect. Probably this was the 
first occasion on which a King of England ever read 
his speech by candlelight, at the opening of his 
Parliament. 

Shakspeare lays it down as a maxim — " Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown.^ In this Shaks- 
peare is wrong. It is no doubt true as a general 
rule, but it does not admit of universal application* 
Had Shakspeare lived in the reign of William the 
Fourth, he would never have penned the obs^- 
vation in the unqualified way in which it stands. 
He would have seen in the person of our present 
Sovereign an exception to the rule. His head ck)e8 
not lie uneasily. The Crown sits lightly on it. 
Not that he is indifferent about the welfare of his 
subjects ; far from it ; but because he beUeves thai 
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ibey live und^r a mild and paternal ai^d enlightened 
Government, and that, conscious of nothing but the 
most kindly feelings towards them, he never allows 
his mind to be hauntied for one moment with atiy 
suspicion of their loyalty to his person or fidelity to 
his throne. It is one of the irresistible tendencies 
of his nature to look on the sunny side of the 
picture ; in this case his unsuspecting disposition will 
not betray him into any error. The gencfrous con^ 
fidence he reposes in the friendly feelings of his 
subjects towards him, is not misplaced. Few 
monarchs have reigned more in the affections of 
his subjects than does WilHam the Fourth of 
England. 

What I have said respecting the opening of the 
present Session applies in the main to the openii^g 
of every Session when the King is personally 
presait. When he is absent jhe opening takes 
place by commission, the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, reading his speech from 
the Woolsack. 

On the meeting of a new Parliament, after the 
delivery of the King*s speech, the first thing done 
is that of the Lord Chancellor, or Keeper of the 
Great Seal, taking the oaths and subscribing the 
declarations, as prescribed by various Acts of the 
Legislature. The certificate of the clerk of the 
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crown respecting the sixteen Pea*s elected to serve 
in Parliament for Scotland* is next read, after 
which all the Peers present take the oaths, and 
subscribe the declaration in the same manner 
as the Lord Chancellor. When this is done some 
bill is read pro formd^ on which the Lord 
Chancellor reports his Majesty^s Speech from the 
Throne. The Committee of Privileges is neort 
appointed, after which the House adjourns to the 
same day as the House of Conmions. At the 
beginning of every other Session of the sane 
Parliament, after prayers are said, the same forms 
Bxe gone through, with the exception of taking the 
oaths and subscribing the declaration. Any Peer 
voting before he has taken the oaths, renders his 
whole property liable to forfeiture^ Peers who 
expect to be absent during the whole or part of the 
sitting of the new Parliament must be present to 
name their proxies ; otherwise they cannot vote by 
proxy. 

At the next meeting of their Lordships, idiich^ 
at the commencement of a new Parliament, usually 
takes place in five or six days after the delivery of 
the King's speech, they take that speech into their 
consideration in the same way as in the other 

* The twenty-eight Irish Representative Peers are chosen 
fbrlife. 
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Hoiise''^. At the opening of a new Session, the 
House only adjourns for a few hours. Though an 
•mendment is usually moved to the answer to th^ 
Krag's Address, — it is chiefly done for the pur^ 
pose of affording a better opportunity for the 
expression of the opinions of the opponents^ (^ 
Oovernment, and not with the fixed determi^ 
natkm of presnng the House to a division Km the 
subject. 

Before proceeding to business, prayers are 
ffoA Oil every succeeding day during the session, 
fay the juniiMr bishop. The House usually meets 
at ten o^clock, when some law Lords and two or 
three Pe^s sit for the purpose of hearing cases 
qf appeal. The House genially closes the h^r*- 
ing of appeals at three o'clock, and adjourns to 
five, when it again assembles for the purpose of 
legidating on tibe business of the nation. 

As the Lord Chancellor, or L<ml Keeper of the 
Oreat Seal is, by virtue of his oflice. Speaker ci 
the House, the Lords have not, Uke the Commons, 
on die meeting of every new Parliament to choose a 
fi^ieaker ; but in the event of his absence (and also 
^t 1^ any other Peer authorised by the King to 
mipply that place, on any ocoision,) from the House 

* More taapie information on this subject will be found in 
'^. Random Recollections of the House of Commons." 
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the Loids have a right to choose their own Speaker 
until his return. This right, however, never be- 
comes the subject of party contest, one of the twio 
Deputy Speakers being always present to take the 
seat of the absent Lord Chancell<H*. 

It is unnecestery to say, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor sits on the woolsadc during the proceedings 
of the Hoiise. His Lordship, when on the wodsack, 
is always clothed in his robes of office as a Law 
Judge. The Great Seal and Mace always lie before 
hiiti. When his Lordship rises to speak, he imtst 
quit the woolsack and take the place to whkK 
he is entitled according to his rank as a Peer* 
He has a right to speak on any subject that oomes 
b^ore die House, and so far possesses a privily 
which is denied to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

A certain number of the Judges, Masters c^ 
Chancery, and of the King^s Privy Council, are 
always summoned by writ to be iii attendance 
during the sitting of each Parhament. They are 
not permitted to sit among the Peers, but, mb 
before stated, have two seats resembling the wool- 
sack in the middle of the floor for themselves. The 
Peers usually sit with their hats on, but the Judges 
and Eing'^s Council must sit uncovered. Theyarenot 
permitted to speak on any subject, or under any 
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etrcumstances until tbey are formally required to 
do so ; even then, if any noble Lord opposes tbeit 
speaking, the question that leave be granted them 
to speak, must be first decided ki the affirmative 
by a majority of the House. 

In tltt House of Lords instead of a Pear address- 
ing himself to the Lord Chancellor, as the members 
of ^e other House do to the Speaker, he must 
ad<h'ess himself to the Lords generally. 

As r^ards the frequency of speaking, the same 
regulations are observed as in the Lower House. 
No Member is allowed to speak a second time 
on any question, except it be in the way of expla- 
nation, or when the Peer who made the mo- 
tion wishes to reply. This applies to the pro- 
ceedings when their Lordships are sitting as a 
House; when in Committee, they may speak as 
otten as they think proper. No noble Lord must, 
m any occasion, or under any circumstances, men^ 
tion the name or title of any other noble Lord. If 
he widies to refer to any particular Peer, he must 
do so in some such phraseology as the following — 
** The noble Duke,** or " the noble Marquis who 
has just sat down,*^ << the noble Earl, at the head 
tyf his Majesty*s Government,** <Hhe noble and 
learned Lord,** << the noble L(H*d that spoke last,** 
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'< the noble Visoount who spoke last but one,'^ ^Hbe 
noble Baron who spoke last but two," &c. &c« 

In conducting bills through the House, neMrljr 
the same ordar is obs^ved as in the Commons* 
Though there is no £f)e(nfic rule or regulation 
against opposing a bill on its first reading, there 
is a conventional understanding among the Members 
that no oppositkm be offered to any measure at 
that stage of the proceedings. Nor is any measure^ 
exc^t in very peculiar circumstances, op{>o0ed on 
its third reading. The opposition, debate, a»d 
divifflon, are always expected to take {dace on the 
second reading. The first and third readings are 
concurred in as a matter of course. 

When the measure to be introduced is one a£ 
great importance, and likely to lead to a warm and 
lengthened discussion, the usual practice is to ask 
leave to bring in the bill. The Peer, who asks 
such permianon of the House, prefaces his motion 
to that effect by an ample statement of the pro* 
visions of thelntaided measure, with the grounds 
on which he rests its alleged necessity or expe*» 
dkncy. The motion for tlm permi»don'is almost 
invariably assented to, diose who may be expected 
to be opposed to it, ui^ng as their reason for 
acquiescing in its introduction, that, as it is not 
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4]efore them, they cannot be expected to give any 
decided opinion on its merits, and adding that they 
reserve any opposition they may have to oflTer to it 
imtil it is regularly before them, and they have 
had time duly to examine its provisions. 

When a bill has been read a second time, the 
next thing to be done is to move that it be com- 
flitted. This is always assented to by the o{^)os- 
ing Peers as a matter of course^ because they know 
that the same majority that carried the second 
reading of the bill, would inevitably carry its com- 
mittal. If the measure be one of great and general 
importance, it is referred to the consideration of a 
Committee of the whole House: if only of limited 
or local interest, it is referr^ to a Select Com. 
niittee. 

In Committees of the whole House, the various 
clauses of a measure are read seriatim, in order that 
any noble Lord, should he feel so inclined, may 
hav« an opportunity of proposing dther the entire 
omission of particular clauses or som^^amendment 
to them. On those clauses which recognise lead* 
ing principles, or which, in other words^ may be 
Slid to embody the princi]de of the measure, a 
discussion takes place, which is often as ample and 
animated as on the second reading of the bill. The 
only differences in the two cases are, that when in 
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Committee the Lord Chancellor does not sit on the 
woolsack, but has his place supplied by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, the Chairman of Committees, — 
that ev(Bry member may speak as often as he pleases, 
— and that no proxies are allowed to vote. 

In Select Committees, which consist only of ten 
or fifteen, or some other limited number of Peers, 
the sittings are always in an apartment up stiurs, 
or some other apartment adjoining the House. 
When on these occasions one member addresses the 
other members of the Committee he must do so 
uncovered, but he may remain in his seat, if he 
please, all the time he is addressing them. 

When a bill has gone through Committee, a 
report of the alterations or alleged amendments 
which have been made in its provisions, is read to 
the Hoiise, and it is for the House to reject 
or adopt those alleged amendments, as it thinks 
proper ; or it may adopt part and reject the re- 
mainder. On bringing up the report on measures 
of importance, I have often seen very warm dis- 
cussions arise, though a division takes place but 
seldom at that stage of a bill. When the report 
of the Committee is read and Improved of, the bill 
is ordered to stand for a third reading on a given 
day, but it cannot take place on the day on which 
the report is brought up. When the bill is read 
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a third time the question is immediately put by the 
Lord Chancellor, that it do pass, which is always 
acquiesced in as a matter of course. If the measure 
originated with the Lords themselves, it is sent 
down to the Commons by a deputation, usually 
consisting of two Masters in Chancery. No Peer 
can, under any circumstances, be sent to the House 
of Commons, as that would be deemed derogatory 
to the character of their Lordships. The bill has, 
in the supposed case, to go through essentially 
the same forms in the Lower House as if it had 
originated there. The nature of these forms I 
have described in <* Random Recollections of the 
House of Commons." When the measure has 
passed the Lower House, it is returned to the 
Lords, in order that they may accept or reject the 
alterations or amendments, or any part of them, 
which have been made on it. If they approve of 
the alterations made, the bill is engrossed or written 
fairly out on parchment, and is immediately sent to 
the King to receive the Royal Assent, on which it 
becomes the law of the land. But if the King 
refuse his signature to it, as George the Third did 
in the case of the Catholic Emancipation Bill of 
1806, it necessarily falls to the ground. The way 
in which the King intimates his determination not 
to give his assent to the measure, is not by a positive 

c 
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refusal m so many words ; he simply observes, in 
answer to the application made to him for that 
purpose, " Le Roi s^avisera,'' namely, '* The King 
will consider of it," which is understood to be a 
final determinatioii not to sanction the measure. 
When the Royal Assent is given to any measure — 
which it can he in bills requiring haste without die 
King^s presence, by executing a Commission for 
the purpose to some of his nobles — the dark of the' 
Parliament intimates the circumstance to their 
liwdships,- — the clerk of the Crown having pre*, 
viously read the title of the bill. If the bill be a 
public one, the answer is, " Le Roi le veut," viz*, 
" The King wills it so to be." If a private Wll, 
the answ^ is, ^^ Soit fait comme il est desir^" 
namely, '' Let it be as it is desired." If the bill 
rdates to sums of money granted to his Majesty, it 
must be carried up and presented by the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, the Lords having notfaiag 
to do with money matters. The answ^ of the King 
to such bills is, ^^ Le Roi remercie ses loyaux st^ets, 
accepte leur benevolence, et aussi le veut,''-— which 
means that ^^ The King thanks his loyal subjects, 
accepts their benevolence, and wills it so to be/' 

If the Lords refuse to acquiesce in any altera- 
tions whk^ the other House may have made in a 
measure sent down by them, a tx)nfeitenee is 
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demanded, which used to take place in the Fainted 
Chamber before the late destructive fire, but which 
is DOW held in another adjoining apartment. The 
conference consists of certain members deputed b j 
each bouse. The Lords sit covered at a table, 
while the Commons must stand uncovered during 
the ooev^sational discourse that takes place on the 
points in dispute. If the two Houses cannot 
come to an understanding together, the business is 
at an end, and the measure falls- to the ground. 
The smne observation equally applies to bills 
which have originated in the other House and 
been sent up to their Lordships, should the altera- 
tioBs, under the name of ameaidments, made by the 
latter, not receive the sanction of the former. Bills 
sent up by the Commons for the sanction of their 
Lordships are immediately returned, should no 
akenitioQ be proposed, with the words written pa 
diem, ^< Soit bailie aux Commtmes.*^ All bills 
s«it up by the Commons have to go through sub- 
stantially the same forms as those which originate 
in the Lords.* 

When a bill is sent up by the Commons to the 
Lords, the member bearing it is usually accom- 
panied by a number of other members. The object 
in this is to show the respect which the Lower 
House entertains towards the Peers. The Usher 

c2 
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of the Lords announces this deputation in these 
words, '* My Lords, a message from the Commons/' 
when the Lord Chancellor desires the persons bear- 
ing it to be brought in. As the Member of the 
Commons who carries the bill advances on these 
occasions towards the bar of the House of Lords, 
he makes three low bows, and addressing himself 
to the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, who, 
with the Great Seal* before him, advances to the 

* There is nothing of whidi one hears so frequently^ or of 
which so little is known^ as the Great SeaL The statement, 
so often made in giving an account of the proceedings in the 
Upper House, of the Lord Chancellor carrying it before hhn, 
is altogether a fiction. His Lordship merely carries before him 
the bii^ in which it is deposited when he receives it from the 
King, or when, on his retirement from office, l|e detivers it 
up into his Majesty's hands. This bag is embroidered with 
tassds of gold, silver, and silk, beautifully wcnrked together. 
His Mijest/s arms are on both sides. Thebag is about twelve 
inches square. The Great Seal is made of silv^, and 
measures seven inches in diameter. It is in two parts, and 
is attached to the letters patent by a ribbon or slip of parch- 
ment inserted at the bottom of the instrument through a slit 
made for the purpose. The ends of the ribbon or parch- 
ment are put into the Seal, and the wax is poured into an 
orifice left at the top of the Seal for the purpose. The Seal 
is one inch and a half thick when fixed to receive the wax. 
The impression of the Seal is exactly six inches in diameter, 
and three quarters of an inch in thickness. . ^ 

The obverse represrato the King on horseback, habited in 
H flowing mantle, holding a marshal's baton in his right 
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bar to receive the bill, — ^he says, " The Commons 
have passed an act intituled, &c., to which they 
desire your Lordships* concurrence." As he 
makes the observation he hands the bill to the 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, who receives it with a nodj and returns to 
the woolsack. The member presenting it, and 
those who accompany him, then retire from the 
bar, making the same reverences as when they 
advanced to it, and return to their own House; 
The Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, on reaching the woolsack reads aloud, 
80 as to be heard by all the other Peers, the title 
c^ the bill sent up to their House. The same 
ceremony is gone through on the bringing up of 

hand ; in tiie back ground is a ship in full saU^ surrounded 
^th the legend Gulielmus Quartus Dei Gratia Britanniarum 
Rexs fldei Defensor : under the for^ound of the figure is a 
trident within a wreath (tf oak. The revise represents the 
King crowned, and in his coronation robes^ holding the sceptre 
alid mound seated in St Edward's Chair ; on his right hand 
is Britannia, Feaee, and Plenty ; on his left N^une holding 
his trident, Religion and Faidi; oyer the head of the King 
are the Arms of England surrounded with pahn leaves, and 
under his feet a caduceus, the whole within a border of oak 
tesres and acorns. On every new accession to the throne 
$ new Seal is struck, and the old one is cut into four pieces 
attd deposited in the Tower. The die for the present Seal 
was struck by Mr. Benjamin Wyon, and is allowed on all 
hands to be unriyalled as a work of art 
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every bill, thoogh fifteen or twenty should be 
brought up at once. 

It is not requisite in the Lords, as in the 
Commons, that forty, or any considerable nmtber 
of members be present before commencing business. 
If the Lord Chancellor, two other temporal Peers^ 
and a Bishop are present, it will suffice. I have 
often seen the business begun when the number 
of members in the House did not exceed ten or 
twelve, and on many occasions on which no ques* 
tions of importance were expected to come befiDre 
their Lordships, I have known the evenii^'s atting 
concluded without numbering twenty Peers. 

There is a rule or regulation in the House of 
Lords, precisely the same as that in the Commons, 
prohibiting the bringing forward of the same 
measure more than once during the same Session. 

The mode of taking the votes in the House of 
Lords is very different from that adopted in the 
Commons. The manner of taking the votes in the 
Lower House will be found detailed at length itk the 
work to which I havealready more than once referred. 
In the Upper House the members give their 
votes beginning at the lowest baron, and proceeding 
seriatim to the Peers highest in rank. Every one 
answers by himself, " Content,'* or ^ Not Content,** 
according as he is friendly or opposed to the 
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measure befi>re tbe House. If the numbers should 
chance to be equal, it is inrariably presumed that 
the House is against the bill, so that the *^ Not 
Contents,'^ or its opponents, succeed as completely 
in defeating it as if they had a majority of twenty 
to one. Whild the votes are being taken every one 
remains in his place, but when they are all taken, 
the <^ Contents'' go below tbe bar, while the ^^ Not 
Contents,*' remain within the bar. 

Ministers and their adherents sit, as In tbe 
House of Commons, on the benches on the right 
side of the House, and the Opposition on tbe left. 
The diiq)ioportion between the Tories and Lib^als 
is so great in the Lords, that when a change 
of Ministry, and a consequent change of places by 
the two parties occurs, the comparative emptiness 
of the benches formerly crowded, and the crowded 
state of those formerly so empty, has a curious 
appeanmce to tbe eye of one in the habit of 
attending the House. 

It is only, as in the House of Commons, by 
sufferance, that the newspapers puUish the pro* 
ceedings in the House of liOrds. There is an 
«q[>ress standing order against any such publication. 
Of course it is equally contrary to the orders of 
the House that strangers should be present during 
the debates. The practice of excluding them 
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daring the time a divkion takes place, is still 
dbs^yed in the Upp^ as well as in the Lolrer 
House. 

The House of Lc»rds, like that of the Coaimons, 
umially adjournsfiom day to day, except on Fridays, 
when it adjourns till Monday. At Easter, bow- 
ever, both Houses adjourn for nearly a fortnight, 
and, if it appear proper to the members, they 
may adjourn either of the Houses for any period 
they think proper. When Sir Robert PteeFs 
Administration was dissolved in AjhiI last year, 
both Houses were adjourned Icnt a month, in order 
that time might be afiinr^d to the members of 
Uie Ministry, in the G>mmons, to be re-dected, 
and the Administration consolidated. An adjourn- 
mait, however long, makes no altendon in the 
state of measures before the House ; on its again 
meeting they are taken up at the particular sti^ 
in which they were left. It is differ»it when a 
prorogation takes place. All bills and measures, how* 
ever far advanced through the House, fall as mudi 
to the ground as if they had never been before it. 
I The King has no right to adjourn the Lords'*^. 
It can only be done by the Lord Chancellor, or 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, with the consent 
of the House ; but his Majesty can, whenever he 
* Thtiie obsoratums equally apply to the Lower House. 
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pkasee, prorogue the House^ and therefcnre hk 
pri^rate wish, on any occasion, for an adjourhment, 
has' only to be known to be complied with. Both 
Houses usually, but not always, adjourn at the 
sume times and for die same periods ; but the one 
has no influence over the other in this or in any other 
respect. The King may order Parliament toj 
adjoinm to any place he pleases. It is a mirtake to ' 
suppose it must always meet at Westminster. 

I stated in a former part of this diapter that the 
Lords have nothing to do with money bills in the way 
of making any alteraticm in them, but that they must 
either accept or reject them as sent up to them by 
die House of Commons. If a bill, however, per- 
tnning to money, be mixed up with other matters in 
the form of one bill, the money clauses may be ex- 
ptmged, and the other part of the bill be preserved. 
An instance occurred last Session in the case of the 
Church of Ireland Bill. Their Lordships having 
no objection to the Tithes Bill, but being, on the 
contrary, friendly to it, concurred in the clauses 
which related to it, while, on the motion of an 
Opposition Peer, no fewer than thirty-two clauses 
bearing on the appropriation of the property of the 
Church to other than ecclesiastical purposes, were 
expunged. As Ministers, however, declined to pro- 
ceed with the Tithes Bill detached frcmi the appro^ 
c 3 
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priatum nMiaure, the former of ooorse tAl to the 
ffNHxnd. 

It is not necessary that the Speaker be a Peer 
of the realm. On different occasions one of the 
Judges, not a Peer, has, whai there happened to 
be no Lord Chancellor at the time, and the 
Keeper of the Great Seal has been absent, — pre* 
sided on the woolsack ; but in such cases be baa, 
of course, no vote. In the Session of 1885, Sir 
William Pepys, Master of the Bolls, though only 
a member of the House of Cotmmxis, ooou{»ed 
the woolsack for several wedcs duiing the absence 
of Lord Denman, who was then engaged in the 
performance of his judicial duties at the country 
assizes. 

Strangers in the gallery, as in the House of 
Commons, are always ordered (Hit when a cKvimo 
is about to take fJace ; but the moment it is oveTt 
they are re-admitted. Members of the Commons 
nevtf go to the stranger's gallery, but stand ottt«> 
side the bar, or in the open space outside tlie 
thrcme. 

I have already stated, that the House usuaUy 
sits in its judicial capacity from ten oVlock in the 
morning till three in the afternoon. The public are 
then admitted without a Peer's order. The gallery, 
however, is not open on such occasions: the 
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public stand outside the bar. Tiie number of 
Peers present, during the transaction of judicial 
business, seldom exceeds six or seven, usually con- 
sisting of three or four of the Judges, and two or 
three other Peers. 

The Peers have a right to call for the assistance 
ci Counsel, when any measure which they think 
requires such aid is before the House. The latest 
imtatxses in which they have employed Counsel, 
wen in the case of the Stafford Election Bribery 
business in the Session of 18S4, and in that of the 
Muiiidpal Corporation Reform Bill, last Session; 
The Connsd on such occasions stand outside the 
bar, from which place tliey examine witnesses and 
address their Lordships. 

When any question of very great importance is 
to be brought before the House, any Pe^r has the 
right of compelling the attendance of the other 
Peers. The method adopted in this case is, to 
issue a circular to each Peer, requiring his pre* 
•tnce on the day fixed on, which is synonymous 
with a call of the House in the other branch of 
the kgislature. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

In the foregoing chapter I have mentioned the 
leading rules, regulations, &c., of the House, with 
some ct the privileges of the Peers. There ane 
a great many other fc»*ms and observances c^mino^ 
importance enjoined in the standing orders of the 
House, but only a part of them is attended to. It 
is a standing order of the House, as previous^ 
m^stioned, that no part of the proceedings of the 
House be published, and consequently every news- 
piqper in the kingdom is daily and weekly guihy of 
an infractioQ of that order, as are the Peers tfaeau 
sdves in qpenly countmiancing it. Another acAet 
not very strictly adhered to, is that which enjoina 
every Peer to sit in the place which he is entitled to 
occupy in virtue of his relative rank. One standing 
order never enforced is, that every Lord who ^ten 
the House after prayers shall be fined acoordii^ 
to his rank. If he be a Baron or a Bishop, the 
penalty is to be one shilling; and <' if any degree 
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above/' he is to be fined two shillings* Every 
Lord who does not go to the House at all, and 
renders no admissible excuse for his absence, is to 
be subject to a fine of five shillings. * The penalties 
thus exacted are ordered to be given to the pocnr^ 
Were this order strictly enforced, the paucity of 
attendance at the time of prayers, and the empti- 
ness of the benches sometimes for weeks in success 
don, would prove the source of no inconsiderable 
revenue to the poor. Another of the standing 
orders which are daily violated is, that which pro- 
hibits any Peer from entering the House of Com^ 
mons without first obtaining leave from the House 
of whidi he is a member. The truth is, that the 
standing (orders of the House are so numerous, 
and embrace such a variety of points, that it were 
matter of as much difficulty rigidly to observe 
them as most people, whose business is exclusively 
with the Excise, find it to be to keep its laws. The 
stao^ng orders amount in number to no fewer 
thaa two hundred and thirteen. 

Every one who has had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the proceedings in both Houses, must have 
been struck with the decided superiority of the 
U]^r over the Lower House in regard to the 
talent, order, and good taste displayed in debatii^ 
on public questions. 
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Observations to this effect are invariably made 
by those who have been present during debates in 
both Houses ; and they have generally expressed 
their surprise at the circumstance. It appears to 
me that nothing could be more capable of easy 
explanation. In the first place, the Peers being 
hereditary^ and once in the Upper House remain^ 
ing there for life, have, in the great majority of 
cases, been members for a long course of years, 
and, consequently, have all the advantage of ex-* 
pmence in regard to its proceedings over the other 
branch of the l^slature. Then, again, the greater 
part of them have the further advantage of having 
been drilled ipto habits of public speaking and 
transacting public business, by a sort of apprentice- 
ship in the House of Commons. And how much 
long practice sharpens the faculties of the mind, as 
well as in most cases improves the manner of public 
speaking, must be known to every body who has 
ever thought on the subject. The Commons have no 
such advantages : a great number of the members 
of that House retire at every general election, — not 
to mention the changes which take place in die 
representation of the country in the interval ; while 
their places are supplied by raw country gentlemen, 
and persons who know nothing of public business or 
public speaking, — many of whom perhaps never 
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were in the House in tbeir lives. To sdiool such 
persons into a knowledge oi the rules and forms of 
the House, requires, in many cases, a period of 
some years. But this is not aU. In the House of 
Commons, the members being responsible to their 
constituents, and liable to be dismissed on the re- 
currence <rf every new general election, are often, 
for the sake of retaining their good opinion, obliged 
to make speeches whether Nature has intended them 
f(Hr public speaking or not; and often, too, on 
partteular subjects with which they are but very 
imperfectly acquainted. Indifferent exhibitions on 
tbe floor of the Lower House must, in many cases, 
be the result of this disagreeable necessity. In the 
Upper House, the members are more fwtunately 
dreumslanced. Responsible to no constituency or 
person, and certain of their seats for life, unless they 
eonnnit any serious crime against the State, they 
are perfectly free to act as they choose — to make 
a speedi of maintain an unbroken silence, just €» 
they feel inclined. 

The scenes of confusion so common in the 
oti^r House, are of very rare occurrence in the 
Lords. In the latter place one's ears are never 
assailed by the zoological sounds so frequently 
to be heard in the Lower House. The art 
of' cock-crowing has yet to be learned by the 
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Peers; nor have any of their Lordships jH 
afforded evidence of possessbg the enviaUe ao« 
quirement of braying like a certain long-earad 
animal, yelping like a dog, or mewing like the 
feline creation. You hear no sounds in the Uj^r 
House resembling those emitted by a Scotch bag; 
pipe or an Italian hand-organ. There are no ven^ 
triloquists there: if you wish to see exhibitions^ 
and hear sounds of this descripUon, you must d^ 
scend to the Lower House, where you cannot fail 
to form a very exalted opinion of the talents c^ 
the principal performers. 

In the Lords, the triumphant party never even 
cheer, in the usual acceptation of the term, how* 
ever great the victory they have achieved over 
their opponents. The announcement of the resuh 
of every division is heard in unbroken silence. Iti 
the course of the debates — however high party 
feeling may run on each side of the question-— 
you never witness any other demonstration of 
that feeling than in an occasional < Hear, hear!' 
Or it may be, your ears are greeted with cries of 
' Order, order ! ' from the opposite side, when any 
member is transgressing, or is supposed to be 
transgressing, the rules of the House, either as 
regards the respect due to some Peer individuiUly, 
or to the House in its collective capacity* You 
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•re struck with the gravity which usually charae* 
terises the proceedings in the Upper House. The 
eoatrast will appear particularly striking if you havci 
been in the other House in some of its more noisy 
and uproarious moods. The gravity, indeed, of the 
proceedings in the Lords, often verges on dulness : 
34ill you cannot fail to be struck with the superior 
taloEits and business habits of their Lordships. 

There is one thing which goes far to account for 
the superior gravity and order which characterise 
the proceedings of the hereditary branch of the 
legislature, apart from the influence which their 
Lordships' own notions of di^ty have in pro^ 
ducing those effects. I allude to the circumstance 
of the disparity in the number of members in each 
House. Though the number of members in the 
House of Lords is only about a third less than 
the number of members of the other House, the 
attendance on important occasions in the latter 
place, is usually nearly three times as great as 
that in the Lords. The system of voting by proxy 
in the Upper House, while no such system exists in 
the liOwer, accounts for this. It is unnecessary to 
add, that whenever business is transacted, or any 
question discussed, either by large or small as- 
semblages, there must of necessity be much more 
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ordw and reguhrity of proceeding in the latter 
than in the former case. 

You will never on any occasion, from the com* 
mencement to the close of a session, observe any 
of the Peers lying horizontally on the seats, — whid| 
is so general a practice in the other House. They 
have too high a sense of their own dignity fer that. 
Neither do you, with two exceptions, ever see any 
of them somnolent. The exceptions I refer to are 
» Ministerial Duke and a member of the Riglit 
Rev. Bench o£ Bishops. His Grace has not been 
very regular in his attendance of late : formerly 
he was very exemplary in his le^slative conduct 
in so far as his presence and his votes were con- 
cerned ; but he never heard a word of the debates. 
No matter how important the question, or who 
w«^ the ^eakers, — there he sat firmly locked in 
the arms of Morpheus, with his head half buried in 
his breast. He always sat, as Milton would hav« 
said, " apart by himself.^ What is worthy of 
observation is, that he was most regular in bis 
attendance when there was no subject of importance 
before the House; and when, consequently, the 
benches were comparatively empty. If there waa 
one bench on his side of the House which waa 
unoccupied, on it he was sure to seat himself. The 
Right Rev. Prelate to whom I refer, has not quite 
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BO strong a dispositkm to sonrnokncy : he only ad- 
dresses himself to sleep occasionally during the ^o-^ 
oeedings ; but when he does so, there is no mistake 
about the matter. Soundly and well does he sleep. 
Clothing will awake him until he has had his nap 
out. Not even the thunders of Lord Brougham^s 
eloquence^ when in his most violent and impassioneci 
moods, have the slightest effect in the way of 
disturbing the Right Rev. Prelate's slumbers. 
While the Lord Chancellor, in the debate on the 
Irish Tithes Bill^ in August, 1B34, was causing the 
walls of the House to resound with the fierce in- 
vectives he hurled *^ at all and sundry" opposed to 
Ministers, and especially at the devoted bead of the 
Earl of Mansfield, — the Right Rev. Bishop slept as 
** sweetly'' as if his Lordship had only been singing 
a lullaby. The zest with which he enjoys a stolen 
slumber appears to be so great, that he must often, 
en awaking, have cordially concurred with Sancho 
Panza in invoking a thousand blessings on the 
head of him who invented sleep. In fact, the 
profoundness of hiE slumbers seems to be in propm*- 
tion to the loudness of the tones of the speaker. 
How profound, if this hypothesis be a correct 
one, would be his Reverence's repose in the im* 
mediate vicinity of the Falls of Niagara I Byron 
loved the ocean's roar. The roar of this mighty 
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cataract would be " most sweet music*' to the Right 
Rev. Prelate's ears. 

Though the House of Lords meets and is pro- 
rogued contemporaneously with that of the Com- 
mons, and though, like the Commons, it sits almost 
6very evening during the session, Saturdays ex- 
cepted, I doubt whether its sederunts, taken in the 
aggregate, occupy a sixth part of the time consumed 
in the sittings of the Commons. Sometimes the 
average duration of their Lordships^ sittings will 
not, for five or six consecutive weeks, exceed ah 
hour each evening. In the course of a whole 
session, they do not perhaps sit till nine o'clock 
above twenty times ; not till twelve, six times ; and 
not till two, above once or twice. 

There are seldom more than twenty or thirty 
Peers present, except when some unusually im- 
portant business is before the House. The place 
and proceedings are consequently on such occasions 
extremely dull and uninteresting. 

Though the Lords have the same right of intro- 
ducing any measure they think proper, except 
money bills, as the Commons, they have not of late 
years availed themselves of their privilege to any 
great extent. They have allowed the other House 
to introduce most of the measures which have 
passed the Legislature for some years past. Mr, 
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Hume and other members of the Commons have 
complained of this, as throwing all the burden of 
legislation on the representatives of the people. It 
is understood that the Upper House is, in future, 
to take a more active part iA introducing measures 
into Parliament 

The House of Lords consists of three Peers of 
the Blood Boyal, all of whom are, as a matter of 
course, dukes ; of twenty-one other dukes; nineteen 
marquises; one hundred and ten earls; eighteen 
viscounts; one hundred and eighty-two barons; 
sixteen representative Peers of Scotland; twenty- 
eight representative Peers of Ireland ; twenty-six 
English Bishops, and four Irish Bishops ; making 
in all four hundred and twenty-seven members. 

The title of Duke was originally synonymous 
with that of the leader of an army. It is derived 
from the Latin word *' Dux,'' which signifies a 
leader or general. The first person created a duke 
was Edward the Black Prince. His father, Edward 
the Third, conferred on him the title of Duke of 
Cornwall ; a title which, though afterwards merged 
in the principality of Wales, has ever since been 
possessed by the heir apparent to the crown. The 
celebrated Henry Plantagenet was the second 
personage who enjoyed the title. Dukedoms were 
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not, however, hereditary at this period ; they were 
only conferred, with the exception of the princes of 
die blood royal, <hi those who had distinguished 
themselves in the field of battle. The general im- 
pression is, that they did not become hereditary 
until the beginning of the seventeenth century. la 
1572, the title was entirely extinct. It was revived 
by James the First, in the persmi c^ the celefacated 
Greorge Villiers. 

A duke^s parlkmentary robes are made of fine 
scarlet cloth, lined with white taffeta, with foiu* 
guards of ermine on each side ; each guard is sur- 
mounted by gold laoe, and the robe itself is tied up 
to the left shoulder by a white riband. His cap 
consists of crimson velvet, lined and turned up 
with ermine, with a gold tassel on the top. It is 
only, however, on occasions of ceremony that a 
duke uses his robes. His coronation robes are 
different. Formerly dukes were created by cincture 
of sword, mantle of state, the imposition of ci^ 
and coronets of gold upon their heads, and the put- 
ting of verges of gold into their hand. This cere- 
mony always took place in open parliament, and 
was observed so late as the reign of James the First* 
Dukes are now created by letters patent from the 
King. A duke^s eldest son is usually, by courtesy, 
called marquis, and the other sons are called lords. 
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The Kii^, when addressng them officially, styles 
them his ^^ Right trusty and right entirely beloved 
cousins iMod oouocillc»*s.^ 

Marquises were first created in the fourteenth 
century. The first person on whom the dignity 
was confeired was Robert De Vere. He was cre£^ed 
Mttquis of Dublin in 1386 by Richard the Second. 
AA^ber areaticm took place in the same reign ; 
from which time die title is supposed to have been 
extinct until the reign of Edward the Sixth. It 
was revived by that moniurch merely as an ensign 
c^ honour, and soon became a regular grade of 
nobility. Marquises are created by letters patent 
from the King. Their eldest sons are called earls 
from courtesy ; but neitlier they nor the sons of 
dukes are entitled to a seat in the House of Peers, 
nor to any of the privileges of nobility. The state 
regies of a marquis difier but slightly from those of 
a duke* The King calls him his *^ Right trusty 
aad entirely beloved oou^n.^ 

The most andeot of the several titles belonging 
to the peerage of this country, is that of Earl. 
When the dignity was first conferred is not known ; 
but it is supposed to be as ancient as the time of 
the Roman sway in Britain. It was originally, in 
every case, attached to the possession, or government, 
or both together, of some large tract or division of 
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land, now known by the name of county or shire. 
An earl in former times was entrusted with the sc^ 
administration of justice^ joined to a military com- 
mand, in the district in which he resided. His 
powers were similar to those of the present gover- 
nors-general of our colonies. In the course of tipie 
the dignity was conferred by letters patent {rom 
the Kingi and earls ceased to exercise, in virtue of 
their title, this extensive jurisdiction. As these 
titles became more general, they were not confined, 
as formerly, to counties, but extended to towns^ 
villages, estates, and, in a few instances, even to 
surnames. The difference in their robes of state 
from those of dukes and marquises, is but very 
trifling. When addressed officially, the King styles 
them his " Right trusty and right-well beloved 
cousins.^ 

The first creati<^ of a Viscount took place in 
the year 1440, by Henry the Sixth, who conferred 
the dignity on John Beaumont by letters patent. 
The title has ever since been bestowed in the same 
way. Before the time of Henry the Sixth, the term 
viscount was applied to all the deputies of earls, 
or sheriffs of counties, but it did not invest the pos- 
sessor with any rank of nobility. His robes difier 
from the robes of the higher orders of nobility, in 
being less richly ornamented. The King officially 
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Styles them his " Right trusty and well-beloved 
cousins." 

The title of Baron was first conferred by William 
of Nwmandy on his leading followers, as a reward 
for their services, when he conquered England. To 
the dignity, there was in every instance attadbed a cer- 
tain portion of land, called a lordship or bar(»)y, the 
extent of which was proportioned to the impcnrtanee 
of the services which William^s more distinguished 
folk>wers had respectively rendered him. The title, 
and all the privileges annexed to it, descend from 
father to son. Like the other orders of nobility, 
it is now created by letters patent from the 
King, and all heiresses of Barons can have their titles 
and privileges secured to them only by the same 
mew:ts. In the official addresses of the King, Barons 
are called " Right trusty and well-beloved.'*' The 
difference between their Parliamentary and Coro- 
nati<»i ooi^ume and that of Viscounts, is so small 
as to be unworthy of notice. 

As the Lords Spiritual are so much of a class by 
themselves, I mention them last. Had I adhered 
to the orders of rank, however, I could not have 
done so. The Archbishops take precedence of 
all other ranks of the peerage, with the single 
exception of the Royal Dukes. The Bishops take 
thdr rank between Viscounts and Barons. This 
n 
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rank was assigned to them by a special Act of Par* 
liament in the thirty-first year of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. The Bisk^ <^ Sodor and Man has 
no seat in Parliament. The reiuson assigned for 
this is, the circumstance of his being appointed to 
that see by the Duke of AthoL The other Bishops 
bold their seats, not in virtue of anything in their 
ecclesiastical position, but in virtue of certain 
baronies annexed by the Crown to their respective 
sees. The Irish Bidhc^s dt in the House of Lords 
by rotation. The cyde by which they reflate 
their admission into the House is so arranged that 
each Archbishop sits once in every four, and eadi 
Bishop once in every six sessions. The ILords 
Spiritual vote cm all questions except on trials f^ 
high treason, or other cases of a criminal nature. 
They deem it inconsistent with their ecclesiastical 
character to take any part in proceedings of this 
kind, and therefore always absent themselves from 
the House on such occasi<ms. 

The Lords have various powers and privileges 
peculiar to themselves. They are the sole judges 
in the arraignment of any Peer of the realm — ^in 
the impeachment of any Minister of the Crown~ 
of Writs of Error relative to illegal proceedings 
in the Courts of Law — and in Appeals from 
the Courts of Chancery. In fill matters of imports- 
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ftnce, such as those which pertain to the corruption 
of Judges or Magistrates, or other persons filling 
judicial or civil situations of responsibility, they 
can» whenever they please, put persons on th^ 
oaths* AU bills m any way affecting the rights of 
the Peers must oiij^nate in their own House, and 
cannot be altered in the slightest d^ree by the 
House of G>mmons. Every Peer has a rig^t to 
enter his protest on the Journals of the House 
agmnst any measure of which he disapproves, and to 
state the reasons on which he grounds his dissent 
at any length he pleases. When sitting in judgment, 
the Peers do not give their decisions on oath as 
do the Members of the House of Commons, but 
simply on their honour. They are regarded by the 
Constitution as the hereditary counsellors of the 
King, and may, at any time, demand admittance to 
his presence to give him their advice on any question 
they consider important. Their persons are for 
ever sacred in the eye of the law ; they cannot be 
imprisoned or arrested for debt, nor can they be out- 
lawed in any civil action. Any person circulating scan- 
dalous reports respecting a Peer, no matter whether 
true or false, subjects himself to fine and imprison- 
ment. Their houses cannot be entered under any 
dreumstances, by the ofiicers of justice, without a 
warrant under the Eing*s own hand, and under the 
d2 
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hands of six Privy Councillors, four of whom must 
be Peers of the Realm. They have the right of 
qualifying a certain number of chaplains to perform 
divine service. The number, however, varies with 
the rank of the Peers. A Duke can qualify six ; 
a Marquis or Earl, five ; a Viscount, four ; and a 
Baron, three. These are the leading powers and 
privileges of the Peers. They have various others 
of minor importance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SCENES IN THE HOUSE. 



Scenes of confusion and uproar are of com* 
paratively rare occurrence in the Upper House. 
In the Commons they are ahnost regarded as 
matters of course* I have sometimes seen six or 
seven decidedly rich ones, in the Lower House, in 
the course of one debate. In the Lcnrds there is 
not, on an average, the same number in the course 
of a session. Were the Marquis of Londonderry 
and Lord Brougham absent, I believe an entire 
session might pass over without one; for I have 
scarcely seen any thing worthy of the name of a 
scene occur in the House for the last few years 
without either or both of these noblemen taking 
a conspicuous part in it. One very extraordinary 
scene occurred in April, 1831, on occasion of the 
Eing^s dissolving Parliament. Not having been 
in the House while this extraordinary scene was 
being enacted, I am not able to describe it from 
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my own observation, but must take the account as 
it appeared in The Times newspaper of the following 
day, making such slight alterations in it as are 
necessary in converting it from the third to the first 
person. 

Their Lordships met at three o^clock. The 
House was crowded in every part. The Lord 
Chancellor having, as was unde^tood, left the 
Woolsack for the purpose of receiving his Majesty, 
whose anival had been announced by the firing of 
the Park guns, and the cheers of the multitude 
assembled outside the House, 

The Earl of Mansfield rose and said: — I move 
that the Earl of Shaftesbury do take the chair pro 
tempore* 

The Earl of Shaftesbury took his seat on the 
Woolsack. 

Lord Whamcliffe. — I believe there can be no 
doubt on your Lordships' minds as; to the purpose 
for which we have this day met. 

The Duke of Richmond rose amidst the greatest 
confusion. — I rise to order. Some noble Lords 
are not in their places. I move the standing order 
of the House, that they do take their ptaees. 

A noble Lcn^d. — I dissent from the suggestion 
ci the noble Duke. 

The Duke of Richmond. — I maneitain it is * 
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Standing order of the House that noble Lords take 
their proper places on such an occasion as the pre^ 
sent, and if that order be not complied with, I will 
move another standing order, ^< That persons not 
memb^s of the House be ordered to withdraw.^ 

The scene of confusion which here ensued defies 
description. A number of Peers, in all parts of the 
House, were calling out " Order, order,*' at the 
full stretch of their voices, while the Peeresses 
who were present — of whom there were many in 
full dress — were greatly alarmed. In the midst of 
the scene a noble Lord, supposed to be Lord 
Lyndhurst, made some observations which were not 
beard. 

The Duke of Richmond. — I have to complain of 
the use of such language as that which has just fallen 
from the noble Lord ; and I shall move that the 
standing order against offendve language be read. 
(Renewed uproar, which it is impossible to describe.) 

When it had somewhat subsided. 

The Marquis of Londonderry's voice was heard. 
He spoke in a very loud tone, and exhibited the 
utmost violence of manner. He said — I rise to 
order. I maintain that I am in possession of the 
House. I rise to accuse the noble Duke of bring- 
ing forward a very unfounded charge. I am not 
aware of any offensive language being used on this 
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side of the House which could provoke the remarks 
of the noble Duke. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde. — After what has 
fallen from the noble Marquis, it is most desirable 
that the noble Duke should persist in his motion 
for the observance of the standing orders of the 
House. 

The Marquis of Londonderry. — I call on the 
noble Duke to mention any offensive language 
which has been used by the noble Baron (Lord 
Lyndhurst). It appears to me that the noble 
Duke begins to think that he is to be the hero of 
the coup de etat on this occasion, and that he fancies 
he can smother that feeling which is essential to the 
expression of the sentiments of noble Lords on this 
most extraordinary meeting. It appears to me 
that the noble Duke is endeavouring to set aside 
the right of Peers to declare their sentiments, by 
having recourse to so miserable an expedient as that 
of moving the standing orders of the House. 

The cries of " Order, order," which now re- 
sounded through the House, were deafening. They 
were mingled with shouts of " Order of the Day,^' 
during which 

Lord WhamcHffe rose and said — Without 
wishing to provoke a discussion on the subject, I 
am anxious that it shall be entered on the Journals 
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of the House, that I, in iny place yesterday, did 
give notice that I would move an humble Address 
to his Majestyi not to exercise his undoubted 
prerogative of dissolving Parliament. I now beg 
leave to read the address to your Lordships. 

The noble Lord here read the Address, which 
was to the effect, that it appeared to the House, 
that under the extraordinary circumstances in which 
the country was placed, and the excitement then 
existing in the public mind, a prorogation or dis- 
solution of Parliamait was likely to be attended 
with the most disastrous consequences. (Loud 
cries of " Hear, hear,'* from the Tory benches.) 

The Lord Chancellor at this moment entered the 
House, and addressed their Lordships in the most 
emphatic manner in the following terms : — '^ My 
Lords, I have never yet heard it doubted that 
the King possesses the prerogative of dissolving 
Parliament at pleasure ; still less have I ever 
known a doubt to exist on the subject at a moment 
when the Lower House has thought fit to refuse the 
supplies.^* 

Here there were tumultuous cries of "Hear, 
hear,'* mingled with shouts of " The King, the 
King,^ and tremendous uproar. 

The Lord Chancellor having retired from the 
House to receive his Majesty, 
o3 
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The Mfifquii of Loadondcny coiled on Lord 
Shaftesbury to Uke the chair. (Crks of «< Order» 
order,"" <'Lord Shafte^uty,"' << Shame^ sbwie,'' 
<^ The King»"" and the greatest uproar.) 

The Earl of Shaftesbury having taken his seat 
on the Wo(dsack) a scene of conlusioa ensued, 
of which it were impossible for words to eonyejp 
any idea. When it had partially subsided^ 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose, with nudb 
warmth of tone and violence of gesture^ and said,-^ 
<'As long as I hold a seat in this House, I will 
neverconsait to" «— — « (TheujMoarwas here renewed 
with such tremendous violence as to prevent the 
noble Marquis from proceeding farther.) It having 
again partially subsided, 

The Earl of Mansfield rose mid said,-— My 
Lords, such a scene as this I never before witnessed 
in your Lordships' House, and hope I never shall 
see any thing like it again, I have heard from the 
noble and learned Lc»*d on the Woolsack, with the 
utmost surprise, that it is the undoubted right oi 
the Crown to dissolve Parliament when the Houae 
of Commons refuses the suj^lies. The noble and 
learned Lord had indeed, perhaps with willbl 
ignorance, declared this to be the fact. I will use 
no intemperate language ; but I will nevertheless 
assert, as far as God Almighty has given me the 
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means of und^^taQcling, that the Crown and the 
country are now about to be placed in a most awful 
predicament, unparalleled at any previous period. 
The noble Earl was proceeding in somewhat the 
same strain, when lotid cries of ^< The King, the 
King/' announced the approach of his Majesty, 
who, on entering, immediately mounted the throne, 
with a firm step, and begging their Lordships to 
be seated, he, after one or two forms had been 
gone through, delivered his speech, dissolving the 
Parliament. 

The Tttnei account of this extraordinary scene 
concludes thus : — <' It is utterly impossible to 
describe the scene that present^ itself in the 
House, from the commencement of the proceedings 
up to the very moment of his Majesty^s entrance. 
The violent tones and gestures of noble Lords-^ 
the excitement, breaking down the constitutional 
usages, not to say civilities of life, astonished the 
spectators, and affected the ladies who were present 
with visible alarm. In a word, nothing like this 
scene was ever before witnessed within the walls of 
Parliament.*^ 

The next scene which I i^U give took place in 
July, 1834. It arose out of certain explanations 
which noble Lords, members of Lord Melbourne's 
goi^^emment, were giving at the time, respecting 
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the course which Ministers meant to pursue rela- 
tive to the Coercion Bill for Ireland, — Lord Grey 
having a few days before retired from office. I 
was present during the scene, and took notes of it 
at the time. The Duke of Buckingham, after 
violently attacking Government, concluded hia 
speech as follows : — ^* The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack seems very desirous of 
correcting the speeches of other noble Lords* 
I tell him to recollect his own speeches on this 
subject, and correct himselfl (Loud cheers from 
the Opposition.) The hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin may now be said to be sole Grovernor 
of Ireland. ("Hear, hear.'*) The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack ( Lord Brougham) 
and his colleagues think they have buried the noble 
Earl (Grey) in his political sepulchre, and that be 
will no more disturb them, but they will find 
themselves mistaken. The spirit of the noUe 
Earl will burst its cerements, and will haunt them 
in their festivities, and disturb the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack in the midst of his ^pota- 
tions pottle deep.''' A scene of confusion and 
uproar, which it is impossible to describe, followed 
the conclusion of the Duke of Buckingham's 
speech, in the midst of which 

The Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Bipugham 
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both rose at the same time to address their Lord- 
ships, but the former gave way. 

Lord Brougham, (labouring under great ex-» 
dtement, and addressing his first sentence to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne,) said-—" Stop a minute ! As 
to the concluding observations of the noble Duke, 
all I shall say is, that I do not frequent the same 
cabaret or ale-house as he does. (Deafening cries 
of " Order, order.") At all events, I do not 
recollect (continued Lord Brougham, with in« 
creased energy,) having m^t the noble Marquis 
(Lcmdonderry) at the noble Duke^s ale-house 
potations. My Lords, I have not a slang diction-^ 
ary at hand^* 

Here a whole host of noble Lords rose, amidst 
deafening uproar, tp address the House. The first 
voice heard distinctly was that of 

The Marquis of Bute. — I rise to order. The 
noUe and learned Lord is c(»npletely out of 
ofder. 

Several other noble Lords shouted ^^ Order, 
order," at the same time. 

The Duke of Buckingham, — (with a look of 
ineffitble self complacency, and evident enjoyment 
of the scene,) I wish the noble and learned 
Lord to proceed. 

Lord Brougham remained for some time on hU 
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legs as if desirous of proceeding, but the ooufuslon 
and noise in all parts of the House were so great 
a» to render any effort to obtain a hearing alto- 
gether hopeless. The shouts of " Order, ord«r,*' 
from both sides, were absolutely deafening. Ijord 
Brougham at last resumed his seat, without utter- 
ing a word. 

The Marquis of Bute. — ^I rise to order, not 
only from respect to this House, but from respect 
to both the noble Lords themselves, as it is Kkely 
they may, in the heat of the moment, give utterw 
ance to language which they would afterwards 
regret. I am sure they will both see that it is 
with the most friendly feeling towards them that I 
wish to put an ead to this altercation. 

liOrd Brougham.«*>The noble Marquis would 
have been more deserving of my thanks if he had 
allowed me to sit down, which I was just aboirt to 
do at the time, without interfering at all. With 
regard to the concluding observation of the noUe 
Duke— 

The Marquis of Londonderry. — I rise to order. 

Lord Brougham (with great warmth). — This, 
my lords, is certainly not the way to keep ord^*— 
(Renewed confusion and uproar). 

The Marquis of Londonderry. — I maintain, my 
Lords, that the noble and learned Lord is com- 
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idetidj out of order.-»(Tlie confc^on and Boiie 
became, if possiblei still greater.) 

l4ord Brougham (labouring under the most vio- 
knt cxdiement).— ^Really, my Lords^this is unfinr. 
Noble Lords on tliis side of the House — (pointing 
to the Opposition benches) — listen with the greatest 
attention to the attack, and yet they refuse to bear 
one word in defence. I do, my Lords, assure you, 
that— 

The Marquis of Londonden-y. — Speak in expla* 
naticHi. 

Lord Brougham (w^ great emphasis).— *I tell 
the noble Marquis that I ctm speaking in explana^ 
tion. If the noble Duke meant — (here Lord 
Brougham's t(me became miMre subdued, and his 
manner less violait) — if the noble Duke meant) as 
I am persuaded be did mean, tl^ langm^e he 
mack use of only as a joke, I am perfectly wilUng 
to Uike it as such ; but if he meant it to be under* 
stood as a fact, thereby int^ding the thii^ as a 
personal imputation, then I say — (here Lord 
Bio^ham spoke with the greatest emphasis) — 
that nothing could be more unfounded— 'nothing 
oouU be farther from the truth* 

The Duke of Buckingham. — I meant the obs^* 
vidlon merdy as a joke* I was only makii^ use 
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of the language of Shakspeare in his tragedy of 
Hamlet. 

There was the same expression of self-com{da- 
oency and evident enjoyment of the scene in the 
countenance of the noble Duke, as that to which I 
have akeady alluded, as he uttered these two sen- 
tences. The matter then ended, and the debate 
was resumed. 

The last scene I shall give, occurred on Satur-^ 
day, theSnd of August, 1885, immediately on the 
conclusion of the speech of Mr. Knight on behalf 
of the Municipal Corporations of England. The 
accuracy of the following sketch of what then took 
place may be depended on, as I wrote it down 
immediately on its occurrence. 

Sir Charles Wetherell rose, and advancing to the 
bar, said, he wished to call their Lordships^ atten- 
tion to the question of hearing evidence on behalf of 
the Corporations. Sir Charles was proceeding to 
address their Lordships, when 

Lord Brougham rose and said, that reaUy the 
conduct of the learned Counsel was very irregular. 
The claim to hear evidence had already been made, 
and very ably made, by the learned counsel, and it 
was therefore a very extraordinary course on the 
part of the Learned Gentleman, after their Lordships 
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had for two successive days attentively listened to 
the long speeches which he had addressed to them, 
and then to the speeches of the other Learned Coun- 
sel, — ^it was very extraordinary on the part of Sir 
Charles, when he knew it was contrary to the 
expressed understanding of the House to hear any 
further observations, to rise, and again seek to urge 
the daincis of the Corporations to have evidence 
heard at their Lordships' bar. Sir Charles, not 
being a member of that House, could not move that 
evidence be heard. That could only be done by 
one of their Lordships. 

A noble Lord said, that what Sir Charles 
Wetherell wished to state to their Lordships was, 
that he was now ready to examine witnesses, if their 
liOrdships pleased. 

Sir Charles Wetherell assented to this view of 
the case. 

The Earl of Winchelsea then rose, labouring 
under the greatest excitement, and said — My Lords, 
I wish, before this question be disposed of, to 
address a few words to your Lordships. I wish, 
from the bottom of my heart- 
Lord Brougham. — Let Counsel withdraw. 
Lord Melbourne. — Counsel must withdraw. 
Counsel then withdrew, and 
The Earl of Winchelsea, with a warmth and 
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idolenoe of manner which immediately commanded 
the deepest attention oi their Lordships, resumed — 
'* I b^ to express a wish, which I feel from the verj 
bottom (^ my heart, that the noble Viscount at the 
head of his M ajesty^s Government, as he values his 
own character as well as the safety of this countiy, 
will take into his most serious comuderation, between 
this and Monday, the course he will pursue as to 
this BiU. We are arrived at a most fearful crisis. 
Never did there exist such a state of things as the 
present. This House was never in such a situation 
(Hear, hear ! from the Duke of Cumberland and 
G^hor noble Lords.) And I do not see, after what 
has passed at the bar of this House^after the able 
exposure of the certain consequences of this mea- 
sure, which has been made — how any noble Lcnrd 
can lay his hand on his heart and vote for this Bill 
(Hear, hear !) I implore your Lordships, from the 
bottom of my heart, not for one moment to entertain 
this most atrocious measure. I would scorn to 
belong to a House which ^uld entertain it. In 
God's name let it be rejected now. (Here the 
vehemence of the noble Lord's manner was so 
great as to impede his utterance, and to renda: it 
difficult to catch some of his words. His breast 
seemed too full to allow of the clear expression of 
his fedUngs.) If your Lordships do entertam this 
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measure, it will be ruinous to the honour and de- 
structive of the peace and tranquillity of the country. 
I tremble^ my Lords, for the consequences which 
win ensue. You will degrade yourselves if you 
sanction so monstrous a measure^ and you will bring 
ruin on this once happy land. It is one of the most 
atrocious attacks ever made on the property and 
rights at this country." 

Lord Melbourne, who appeared perfectly calm 
and dispassionate, while there was so much warmth 
on die opposite side, rose and said, — I more the 
adjournment c^ the further consideration of the 
question tiU Monday, when I shall move that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee on the Bill. 

The Earl of Winchelsea (still labouring under 
the most violent excitement).— Then I shall move 
as an amendment for an address to his Majesty, 
praying that he will be graciously pleased to order 
to be laid on your Lordships* table copies of any 
instructions ^ven to the Commismners with which 
we are unacquainted. I give the noble Viscount 
notice I shall divide the House on the question. 

The Duke of Newcastle. — I wish to understand 
the noble Viscount correctly. Do you (address- 
ing himself to Lord Melbourne) mean to refuse 
hearing the offered evidence ? 

Lord Melbourne (with much emphasis).*— Cer- 
tainly. 
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. The Duke of Newcastle (with much energy), — 
Then I have no hesitation in saying that the conduct 
of the noble Viscount is contrary to what ought to 
be the conduct of a man, of a Minister of the 
Crown, of a British Peer, and of a Britidi subject. 
He (Lord Melbourne) is taking from the people of 
Uiis country their property, by the most unconstitu- 
tional and most arbitrary means. I have no hesitati<» 
in saying I do think that the measure before your 
liOrdships is so atrocious as to render the noble 
Viscount liable to impeachment ; and, if no other 
person bring forward a motion for his (Lord Mel* 
bourne's) impeachment, I myself will do it. 

Lord Brougham. — I beg to remind the noble 
Duke, that in his zeal for the impeachment of my 
noble Friend he has overlooked the important cir- 
cumstance, that as he himself will have to act as a 
judge when my noble Friend is impeached, he 
cannot also be his prosecutor. The impeachment 
must come from the Commons : and whai the oth^ 
House does impeach my nqble Friend, I shall 
give the case all the unbiassed and impartial con- 
sideration for which the learned Counsel (Mr. 
Knight) has this day given me credit when sitting 
in the Court of Chancery. 

[Mr. Knight, in the course of his speech, took 
occasion to state that Lord Brougham had always 
acted with the strictest impartiality, even when 
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deciding questions affecting the interests of his most 
intimate friends, when Lord Chancellor.} 

The Earl of Falmouth. — I wish to know whether 
any noble Lord cannot move, on Monday, that 
evidence be heard on behalf of the Corporations ? 

The Duke of Cumberland, who had been so 
much excited during the last ten minutes as to be 
unable to remain in his seat, but continued moving 
from place to place, said : — We are too warm at 
present for considering the question before the 
Hoase ; we had better adjourn the House till Mon- 
day, and between this and that time we shall be 
better able to decide on what ought to be done, ^ 

Lord Brougham. — I believe the illustrious Duke 
and I are agreed as to the propriety of deferring 
die further consideration of the measure ; but it 
will n^ver do to adjourn the House before we 
adjourn the further consideration of the question. 
The latter must be first moved. " I do not think,*' 
added Lord Brougham, in a peculiarly sarcastic 
manner, ^* that we are at all too warm.** 

A noble Lord. — I wish to ask the noble Vi^ 
count whether there are any other papers to produce 
respecting this question ? 

Lord Melbourne. — Not any. 

The further consideration of the question was 
dien adjourned till Monday. 
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CHAPTER V. 
LATE MEMBERS. 

LORD KING LORD StJFFIfiLD. 

Lord King used to take a pait in the debates on 
most questions of importance, eipecaally od those 
connected with the Ckureh of EnglancL He hatad 
the Church in tJie aggregate; buttheBkbopSyOrher 
^ titled dignitaries,^ as he was aoeustomed to call 
them, were the objects of liis special avecdon. Ab 
Dr. Johnson avowed himself on aU oocasi^Mis to be 
an aixlent admirer of a good liater, one aknoat 
r^nets duiit the learned lexioografdier was not a 
ooatemporary of Lord Eii^* The Doctor^s admi- 
ration of his Lordship would have known no limits, 
for a more cordial unquidified hater of any feUow 
being, or class of fellow beings, never existed than 
Lord King, in reference to tlie BuAopa* They 
were a moral nuisance in Us ejeBf and the feeUng, 
it is right to add, was, in some measure, recqprocal. 
The religion which the Bfehops pnsfess teaches them 
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to love their enemies ; but as bishops are only mea, 
and as to err is human, they regarded his Lordship 
with something of the same feeling as he evinced 
towards them. In sbcMrt^ to use a homely but expres- 
sive phrase, " There was no love lost between them/* 
That must have been an obstacle c^ no cnrdinary kind 
wfaidi would have prevented Lord King's presence 
in the House when the Church or the Bishops^ 
ware about to be brought on the carpet. Nothing 
^lort of some physical impediment could, in such a 
case, have kept him away. To hear the Bishops 
abused, to see the Church attacked in all her 
strongholds, was to him, beyond all doubt, the great- 
est luxury which life could afford. It was bliss 
beyond con)f>are. It was so supreme diat it in*- 
^qxred him with a disrefish lor all the ordiaary 
setirces of enjoyment Many w^e the assaults 
wlucb his Lordship made on the Church and the 
Bfidiopa; indeed, he was a constant thorn in the 
SeAk of ecclesiastical dignitaries, as he sometiaws 
called them. He was not without talent, thou^ 
the Inttemess of spirit with which he assailed them 
was, to say the least of it, fully as prominent as his 
labilities. *He never minced matters when arraign- 
li^ the conduct of the Kshops. His epith^s of 
mBunation were as unequivocal as they were 
numerous. Never did human bemg labour with 
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greater zeal and more untiring perseverance to 
turn the tide of public feeling against any class of 
men, than did Lord King to turn it against the 
Bishops. That he and others have not laboured in 
vain, is sufficiently manifest in the state of pubHe 
feeling on that point, at this moment. His Lord« 
ship's hostility to the Church and the Bishops was 
always sufficiently open ; it was so much so that no 
one ever charged him with covert enmity to them. 
Even in many of his speeches on other subjects, 
you saw undoubted indications of the ruMngjpas* 
sion, in the sly cutting sarcasms towards the Bishops 
with which his matter abounded. 

I have said that bis Lordship was not without 
talent. To say no more on that subject were unfair 
towards his memory. He certainly had no pre* 
tensions to be considered a first or even a second 
rate man, but it is undeniable that he was above 
mediocrity. His speeches never wanted stamina, 
though that stamina was not always— indeed hardly 
ever — of a very superior kind. He was not to be 
put down by an opponent ; he possessed that moral 
courage which taught him to fly in the face of the 
public opinion of his day, and of the numerical 
Totes of both Houses of Parliament. His argu- 
ments were usually good, and they seemed to occur 
to his mind without effort. Though you were 
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not Struck with any ingenuity in his manner of 
puttii^ them, they were always so cogent, and 
so much to the point, that you must have found 
great difficulty in triumphantly combatting theoK 
His language was not much elaborated: it was 
plain and perspicuous, but strong withal. He spoke 
with some rapidity, and always fluently. His 
aim was invariably so clear, that obtuse indeed 
must have been the mind which failed to perceive it. 
It would often have been a happy circumstance 
for the bishops, had they been able with any 
grace to affect an unconsciousness of his attacks on 
them and the Church of England. His gesture 
was liberal, without being redundant. 

His voice was fine and sonorous, but he was 
never sufficiently impassioned in his manner to do 
justice to it ; it did not want compass, but it 
was seldom or never called into full play. He 
usually spoke with much ease. He did not hesitate 
or falter, or become confiised. He spoke as one 
who knew his subject, and who was sufficiently con- 
fident in his own intellectual resources. His arti- 
culation was always distinct, and his manner, on 
the whole, pleasant. At times he spoke with a 
rapidity which impaired the effectiveness of bis 
elocution* 

In person he was tall and stout. There was 

£ 
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more of robustness than corpulence in his appear- 
ance. His face was full and round. His features 
were regular, but had nothing indicative of any 
peculiarity of character. His complexion was>florid , 
and his hair white. At the time of his death in 
1834, he was in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

Lord SuFFiELD is one whose name ought to be 
had in everlasting remembrance. His exertions 
in the cause of suffering humanity in our West 
India Colonies were zealous and unremitting. 
And this not for a short time, but for a long series 
of years. The noble Lord's exertions to eman- 
cipate the slaves in our Colonial possessions^ were 
unequalled both as respects their strenuousness 
and their duration by those of any other man in 
the country in the same cause, with the single 
exception of Mr. Buxton. He, indeed, until Lord 
Brougham's elevation to the Peerage, stood, in a 
great measure, alone in the Upper House, in his 
advocacy of the claims of the negro population of 
the West Indies. If a few other Peers adventured 
a word in favour of the 800,000 slaves in that part 
of the British dominions, it was done timidly, 
coldly, faintly. It was also done but seldom. On 
Lord Sufiield alone devolved the task, and to him 
alone belonged the glory, of boldly denouncing 
negro oppression, and asserting the claims of the 
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poor slaves to freedom. And this required no 
ordinary moral courage ; for not only was almost 
every other Peer silent on the subject of the 
wrongs of the slaves, but almost every one, not 
excepting some of the most distinguished Libe- 
ralS) was adverse to their emancipation. Had the 
cold sneers, the cutting sarcasms, the most abundant 
ridicule, or the most violent hostility of an over- 
whelming majority of the House, been su£Scient 
to frighten him from the path of humanity which 
he had resolved to tread, — he must, in the outset, 
have shrunk from the advocacy of negro rights. 
He, however^ in the consciousness of the excellence 
of his cause, fearlessly braved everything, and held 
on with undeviating consistency in his career, until 
he saw the great principle which he had so long, 
so earnestly, so unremittingly asserted, gloriously 
triumphant. He died soon aften The circum- 
stances under which the noble Lord'^s death took 
place are so well known to all, that it were un- 
necessary to advert to them. 

Lord Suffield was a man of talents. They 
were not of a commanding order, but they were 
Qonsiderably above mediocrity. He was quick 
at detecting the fallacies or misrepresentations of 
an opponent, and was usually effective in expo^ng 
them. If you never saw anything prc^ound in 
£ 2 
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his ^)eeche9, neither did you ever perceive anything 
silly or feeble. If you were never startled or 
delighted by anything brilliant or original, neidier 
were you sickened by anything absurd or stupid. 
His matter was always respectable, it was often 
more; it had the merit of being happy. Th«:« 
was frequently much force in his arguments, and 
ability in the way in which he put them. Those 
of his opponents who volunteered a reply to bta 
speeches, found, before they had resumed their seats, 
that the task they had undertaken was by no means 
so easy as they had flattered themselves it would 
1)6 before they rose. His argumentation was not 
refined or ratiocinative, but it was cogent from its 
inherent clearness, and the simple yet forcible way 
in which he either vindicated his own positions or 
assailed those of an opponent. His style was not 
elaborated ; it had no appearance of being Sorcod, 
It was plain, mixed with occasional traces of care** 
lessness. His periods were not rounded ; Int 
speeches would have told with greater e0ect had 
they been more so. 

As a speaker, the noble Lord did not rank 
high. His delivery was not good. His vcuce was 
weak, and somewhat unmusical, though it could 
not be said to be harsh. He did not speak witli 
ease or fluency. Occasionally he seemed at a lass 
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for suitable words wherewith to express himself; 
at other times he slightly stammered. He spoke 
in a low subdued tone of voice. He either could 
not, or would not, raise his voice sufficiently high 
to produce any effect Speaking never seemed, 
for its own sake, to be any source of pleasure to 
him. Nature never intended him for an orator: 
and he knew it Hence he never addressed the 
House except from a sense of duty. He very 
flddom spoke except on the great question of n^ro 
emancipation — a question which, to his mind, was 
paramount to all others which ever came before 
the House since his accession to the Peerage, and 
whidi, in so far as public matters were concerned, 
almost entirely absorbed his thoughts. 

His action was moderate. He occasionally 
raked his right arm slightly, but otherwise stood 
nioti^Miless, with his eye always steadily fixed on 
the Lord Chancellor. His manner was modest 
and unassuming in the extreme. His features 
gave no indication of the moral courage he pos- 
sessed. One who saw his countenance but did 
not hear him speak, would have thought him so 
timid as to be quite incapable of boldly facing a 
body of men, the great majority of whom 
were most decidedly hostile to his opinions and 
objects. 
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He was about the middle height, and somewhaf* 
slenderly made. His complexion was dark. He 
wore large whiskers, which, like the hair of his 
head, were of a dark gre3rish colour. His eye was 
quick and clear. His brow slightly projected, 
which gave to his eyes something of a retiring 
appearance. His countenance had an intelligent 
and benevolent expression. He was in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age when the accident occurred, 
which, in the short space of eight or ten days; 
terminated in his death. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TORY PARTY^DUKEa 

DUKE OF CUMBERLAND — DUKE OF WELLINGTON — 

DUKE OF GORDON — DUKE OF NEWCASTLE DUKE 

OF BUCKlNGHAM-i— DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
— DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH. 

The Duke of Cumberland is sure to be known 
by every stranger of ordinary observation before 
the latter has been an hour in the House. No 
person ever entered the gallery, when His Royal 
Highness was in the House^ without — as soon as 
he had collected his senses, scattered by the novelty 
of the place and the circumstances by which he 
found himself surrounded — putting the question 
to the individual next him, " Who is that Noble- 
man with the large whiskers and mustachios?'*^ 
pointing at the same time to the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Not only are His Royal Highness's whiskers 
and mustachios of unusually large dimensions, but 
their milk-white appearance could not fail to make 
them, were they much smaller, attract the eye of 
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every stranger. Tlien there is the ample harvest 
of hair ** silvered o^er by age," which his head 
always exhibits. But independently of all these 
peculiarities in the personal appearance of the 
Duke, there is something so singular — I do not 
like to use another word lest it might be deemed 
invidious — something so much out of the usual 
class, if one may use such phraseology, of human 
faces, that a stranger's eye must necessarily alight 
on his out of two or three hundred others. It is 
one of that class of countenances which makes so 
deep and permanent impression on you, that you 
can, with the greatest ease, call it up in all its 
individuality before your own mind's eye, but 
which you find to be difficult, if not impossible, to 
place vividly before the eye of another. His brow 
is ample enough, and has something of an intellec- 
tual expression; but his eyebrows protrude, and 
are made more remarkable by his large prominent 
eyelashes. His eyes are small but quick, with si 
somewhat unpleasant expression about them. When 
he knits his brow, and contracts the other features 
of his face, which he sometimes does in a manner 
peculiar to himself, his eyes are almost buried in 
his head. His features, generally, are strongly 
marked, and have the reverse of a prepossessing 
appearance. His complexion has something sallow 
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about it. There are wrinkles in his face, which is 
of a round form, but they are only few in number, 
and not very deep or broad in one who has attained 
the dxty-fifth year of his age. His height is above 
the usual size, and his figure may be said to be 
handsome. His countenance has nothing of the glow 
of health in it, but his body seems strong and 
compact. He dresses with much simplicity — he is 
never foppish. A plain brown coat, light vest, 
light small clothes, and a white hat, is the kind of 
attire to which he seems most partial. 

The Duke of Cumberland is no speaker. I use 
the word in an emphatic sense ; for he has no voice, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. He emits 
certain sounds, it is true, but they are altogether 
unlike the ordinary tones of the human voice. 
The words which proceed from his mouth have a 
fiort of yelping or growling sound, and are gene- 
rally so imperfectly pronounced, or in so low a 
tone, as to render it an altogether hopeless task for 
any one not immediately beside him to perceive 
what he is saying, however great may be the 
attention paid to him. Whether or not thifi 
singularly imperfect enunciation be the effect of 
any physical cause, is a question on which I am 
unable to express an opinion. He speaks seldom, 
and generally not more than about half a dozen 
e3 
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sentences at a time. The longest speech I ever 
heard him deliver — if the few sentences uttered iii 
in so short a period should be dignified by the 
name of speech — did liot occupy more than five 
minutes in the delivery. When addressing the 
House, his manner is most mild and conciliatory. 
No one, who did not know him, would ever sup*- 
pose, from his manner, that he could be so ultra 
in his Toryism, or so zealously attached to his 
opinions. He stands quite motionless : there is no 
emphasis in his voice, nor the slightest appearance 
of warmth about him. He looks a perfect model 
of political moderation. He never, or at least 
but seldom, and even then only under very pecu^- 
liar circumstances, applies a harsh or oflenave 
epithet to his opponents. There is no man in the 
House who causes him a fiftieth part of the annoy- 
ance that Lord Brougham does, and yet he will 
allude, from time to time, with the greatest appa- 
rent good nature, to certain observations of the 
learned Lord. Nay, in a day or two after 
Lord Brougham, in one of his furious attacks 
on him, had called him " the Illustrious by 
courtesy," I saw his Royal Highness lean across 
the table and converse for some time \rith hrs 
Lordship with as much apparent kindness and 
cordiality of feeling as if nothing had happened. 
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What are the real feelings with which he r^ards 
Ijord Brougham are well known to his Royal 
Highnesses friends. He is an excellent politician, 
however, in so far as external conduct is concerned ; 
it suits his purpose to appear to feel as little as 
possible under the attacks of his opponents ; and 
he sustains the assumed indifference admirably 
well. 

He is a man of no talent. He has not the 
remotest pretensions to intellect of any kind, or 
in any of its various modifications. He has not 
even the command of tolerable words wherewith to 
express any seotimetit, such as it is, he may enter* 
tain. His late memorable letter to the chairman of 
the Select Committee for an inquiry into the alleged 
introduction of Orangeism into the army, afforded 
the most humiliating proof of his utter ignorance 
iyi the plainest rules of composition. 

He has not the slightest direct influence in 
the House. No nobleman, except perhaps Lord 
Eenyon, is directly guided in his conduct by the 
views which his Royal Highness entertains on any 
public question. He contrives, however, by indi* 
rect means to influence several of the more ultra of 
his party. In fact, he is, by no means, so bad a 
tactician as his opponents suppose. He is not 
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deficient in that species of cleTerness which is more 
generally called cunning. 

In my work on the other House of Parliament) 
I have mentioned the names of several members 
who are most exemplary in their attendance on 
their legislative duties. I doubt not many will be 
startled when I state the fact, that there is not a 
4nember in either House who can at all, in this 
respect, be compared with the Duke of Cumber- 
land. From the moment the doors are opened 
until they are again closed, you see him in his 
seat He is, literally — ^the door-keeper of course 
excepted— the first man in the House and the 
last out of it. And this not merely generally, 
but every night — no matter how uninteresting the 
business to be transacted — ^from the commencement 
to the close of the Session. 

I now come to speak of the most distinguished 
man of the present day, dther in this or any other 
country. I allude to the Duke of Wellington* 
It will at once be understood, that in character* 
ising his Grace as the moRt distinguished man of 
the present day, I speak of him in his capacity 
of a general, and not in that of a statesman. In 
this latter respect, however, I am disposed to assign 
him a much higher rank than he is generally 
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allowed to fill by those who entertain political 
principles opposite to his. If on some great bcca* 
sions he has failed in his calculation of the probable 
eflfects of circumstances^ and the probable course of 
^'events, it is not to be disputed by his most impla- 
cable foes that he has been, in cases of unusual 
difficulty, successful in others. The mere fact of 
his carrying on the government of the country 
during the eventful period which intervened be- 
tween the resignaticwa of Lord Groderich and the 
dissolution of his own administration, is of itself 
uimnswerable proof, — ^known as it is by every one 
that that government was almost entirely under his 
6wn individual guidance, — ^that his mental resources 
must be very far from those of a common-place 
character. It must not only be recollected^ that 
the period during which his administration ex- 
isted was one unusually critical as regarded the 
posture both of home and foreign politics ; but that 
he bad to undertake the helm of government in the 
face of perhaps the strongest prejudice that ever 
assailed any Ministry: a prejudice caused partly 
by the unpopularity of his avowed high Tory 
principles, and partly by his memorable declara- 
tion, made but a short time before his accession to 
the Premiership — that he would be mad even to 
dream of filling that office. 
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Aiid yet, not only did the i^le Dake conduct bis 
governinent safdy through the storms and tempests 
of the period refetred to, but at the very moment 
he made his ilUjudged declaration against all re- 
form, it seemed to be resting more securely than 
ever. That declaration was not only the most 
foolish that he ever made — ^it was infinitely more 
so than his previous welUknown statement, that he 
r^rded county meetings as farces — but it was 
decidedly the most imprudent that ever {m>ceeded 
fh>m the lips.of a Mini^^r of the Crown. It could 
not fail to prove, in the then existing circum- 
stances of the country, the destruction of hts 
government. It had hardly escaped liis lips, when 
he himself saw that such would be its inevitably 
consequence. 

But that the Duke of Wellingtcna, notwithstand- 
ing defects in his character which prevent his being 
a statesman of the first class, is more than respect- 
able in that capacity, must be abundantly clear to 
every mind not blinded by prejudice. His conduct, 
first in the case of the daims of the Diss^ters, and 
afterwards in the case of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, was sudi as no mind but that of a 
statesman could ever have suggested. Though 
mistaking the signs of the times, and ignorant of 
the state and force of public opinion in otlier 
instances, he clearly saw those signs, and correctly 
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estimated the £«rce of that opinioQ) as regard^ the 
Test and Corpon^on Acts, and the disabilities 
under whkdi the Roman Catholics then laboured. 
I need not here remark, that this oonyiotioQ was 
not wrought on his mind by the arguments or 
representations of his colleagues in the Cabinet; 
for they were, to a man, obstinately adverse to 
concession in either case : it was wholly the result 
of his own reflections on the matter, and his clear 
perception of what the exigency of each individual 
case demanded at his hands* Nor was the fact of 
his determination to attempt the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and to redress the grievances 
of the Roman Catholics, under the peculiar and 
difficult drcumstan^ in which he was placed by 
his own previous opinions and conduct, and the 
existing state of sentimait on these topics ammig 
his colleagues and friends, — less a proof of his pos- 
sessing some of the leading attributes of a states- 
man, than was the fact of his perceiving the then 
state of public opinion as to the expediency of such 
measures. That he succeeded in carrying them in 
the face of obstacles whidi would not only have 
appalled ordinary minds, but which seemed al- 
together insuperable, is a still further evidence of 
his possession oi those attributes. There was hardly, 
I believe, a man in the country but himself^ when 
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he first dedared his intention of bringing forward 
those measures, who, with the House of Lords and 
the prejudices <d George the Fourth in his eye, 
ever dreamed that the noble Duke would succeed 
in the objects be had view. 

The Duke of Wellington has generally evinced 
an intimate knowledge of the resources of his own 
party, and of the amount of force which would be 
necessary to carry their point, and defeat dieir 
opponents. Hence, as must often have been ob« 
served, he has not only on many occasions pursufd 
a more moderate course than those of the more 
bigotted and less calculating <^ his Tory friends, 
but in various cases he has refused to co-cq^erate 
with them at all. In several instances this refusal 
to co^yperate with his own party against parti- 
cular measures of a liberal Grovernment, has arisen 
as much from a conviction of the imprudence of 
defeating Ministers — had those on his side of the 
House possessed the power — as from a conscious- 
ness of the futility of the attempt. In fact, hm 
whole conduct shows that he is a man of great 
shrewdness and prudence. 

Perhaps no man of the present day possesses 
greater moral courage than the Duke of Welling- 
ton. It is that peculiar description of moral cou- 
rage, too, which teaches him to disregard alike the 
opinions both of friends and foes. Let him be but 
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convinced that a certain measure has become indis- 
pensable to the peace or welfare of the country, 
and to the carrying of that measure he will lend 
all his energies in utter disregard alike of the smiles 
and frowns of others. I do not believe that he is 
either to be smiled into or frowned out of a par- 
ticular measure, however seductive the smile in the 
one case, or ominous the frown in the other. He 
appears as indifferent to popularity as any public 
man I know of the present day. 

Indeed, my impression is, that his moral courage 
is so extreme as to degenerate into a blemish in his 
character. It was his utt^ indifference to popu- 
larity that prompted his ill-judged and, to his own 
Government, fatal declaration of November 18'2f), 
against all reform. And the same disr^ard of 
public opinion contributed, there can be no doubt, 
to his resolution to centre the entire government of 
the country in his own person during the space 
which intervened between the ejection of the 
Melbourne Ministry in November 1834, and the 
return of Sir Robert Peel from Italy. That was 
an experiment which no one, not even his own 
greatest friends, ever undertook to justify. It was 
an experiment, indeed, which admitted of no justi- 
fication ; but was considered by bis own party, as 
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well a$ by tbos^ of opposite poUtics, to be as 
uQCooatiiutiOnal as it was bold and daring. 

One of the greatest defects in the character of 
the Duke as a statesman is, his neither anticipating 
puUic opinion, nor keeping abreast with it. He 
generally resists it till it has acquired an over- 
whelming power. Had he, when in o£Bce, only 
granted a moderate measure of reform, the nation 
would have been satisfied, at least for a time, and 
he might still have been Prime Minister of the 
<M>untry, But by his refusal to yield one iota to the 
public demand, that demand became more ent&a^ 
sive in its scope, and louder in its tone, until it 
could no longer be resisted with safety to the 
public peace. — He refuses the little which would 
be gratefully received as an act of grace, and then 
finds himself in the end compelled to make a 
much larger concession, for which he does not even 
receive the thanks of his countrymen. 

His general information is ndther varied nor 
prdTound; but he very seldom commits blunders 
in his speeches^ He ^ways pays particular atten- 
tion to any question of importance before the 
House, before he v^tures to open his mouth on 
it. And there are few men who can so speedily 
master the leading details of any question. Hjs 
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mind is acute, and his understanding vigorous; 
so that, in as lar as the mare matter of his speeches 
is concerned, he generally appears to some advan- 
tage. He often strikes out new courses of thought, 
but seldom pursues them far. It is nothing un- 
common to hear him urge a series of ingenious'' 
ai^uraents in favour of his view of the subject, 
without what is called dwelling on them. He is 
always dear : you can never mistake the podtion 
he labours to establish, nor can you ever fail to 
perceive the immediate bearing of his observations 
on that position. 

Were his diction and manna* good, the noble 
Duke would rank high as a speaker, but both 
are bad. His style is rough and disjointed — some- 
times positively incorrect : it is always, however, 
nervous and expressive. His manner of speaking 
is much worse than his dicdcm. He has a bad 
screeching sort of voice, aggravated by an awk- 
ward mode of mouthing the words. His enuncia-^ 
tion is so bad, owing in some measure to the loss of 
several of his teeth, that often, when at the full 
stretch of his voice, you do not know what parti- 
cular words he is using. At other times, and this 
too while his gesture is vehement, he speaks in so 
low and peculiar a sort of tone, that you lose, per-^ 
haps, whole sentences together. 
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The Duke feels strongly on political questions, 
and there is always great energy in his manner 
when expressing his sentiments* He generally 
makes a liberal use of his arms, especially his right 
one, when on his legs, and moves his body about 
for the purpose of enabling him to look his own 
friaids, in different parts of the House^ in the face. 
In his more vehement moods, he frequantly falb 
into what, in parliamentary language, is called the 
habit of expectoraticm. His whole soul is thrown 
into his subject. You see at once that he has no 
ambition to play the orator. He never uses a vfotA 
more than is necessary, nor does he attempt riieto* 
rical flourishes. His speeches are full of feeing 
and sentiment. You are only surprised when yott 
see the intensity of the former, if in opposition to 
any measure before their Lordships, — that he doea 
not divide the House on the subject. 

Notwithstanding his having attained the acU 
vanced age of sixty-seven, he is full of spirits, and 
apparently in excellent health « The conformation of 
his face is, by portraits, or otherwise, so familiar t9 
every one, that it is unnecessary to describe it. 1 
may simply mention that his hair is of a ^^ish 
colour and that his complexion is pale and wan* 
His eye is quick and piercing, and his whole ccnm«- 
tenance is highly indicative of energy and deter* 
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miDation. In height he is rather above the middle 
size. His form, for one of his years, is slender, 
and remarkably erect. In his clothes he appears 
to evince a partiality to a blue coat, and light vest 
and trousers. They are seldom well made, but 
hang rather loosely on him. 

The Duke of Gordon's voice is never heard in 
the House ; but the frequency with which his name 
Qomes before the public, entitles him to a notice in 
this work. He is one of the most extreme Tories 
in the House. His dislike of Liberal principles has 
grown into a detestation of them. The prominent 
part he has taken in promoting Orangeism, both in 
England and in Scotland, is known to all. His 
^qpposition to the Melbourne Administration is as 
strenuous as opposition can be ; but it is not that 
■ort of opposition which has its origin in factious 
motives or considerations. It is not for the sake of 
ys party, regarded in the abstract, that he uses all 
Ae influence he possesses to eject the Melbourne 
.Ministry; it is for the sake of his principles, which 
flfe dear to him as his own life, that that influence 
is so exerted. He firmly believes that Toryism, in 
its purest and most unadulterated form, is the 
groatest blessing which a nation can enjoy; and he 
acts on the conviction. Every one, therefore, 
most give him credit for his integrity and con- 
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siBtency, however much he may be conceived to be 
in error. 

I have just mentimied that he never speaks. I 
bdieve the last occasion on which he opened his 
mouth in the House was in ISIQ^ when Marquis 
of Huntly. His speech on that occamn was 
against Queen Caroline, and was equally remark- 
able for its brevity, and for its hostility to that Lad3r. 
As I have never heard him, under any circum- 
stances, speak in public, I am, of course, unable to 
^ve any information from my own observation as 
to the manner in which he acquits himself. Those 
who have heard him speak in public, report un^ 
favourably of him ; which report is tacitly con- 
firmed by the fact of his never speaking in his 
place in Parliament. 

Ih person he is tall, and handsome for one who 
has attained the age of sixty-six. He walks with as 
quick and firm a step as if he were only in his 
thirtieth year. His hair is of a light grey colour 
approaching to whiteness. His features are hand- 
some and his face is of the oval f(»*m. His com- 
plexion is ruddy. His appearance is commanding 
and dignified in a very great degree. 

The Duke of Newcastle takes an active part 
in the proceedings of the House : not in the shape of 
s|^eaking himself, but in concerting those measures 
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with his party which are deemed most likely to 
stem the torrent of Liberalism. In this respect he 
is one of the most zealous and unremitting in his 
exertions among the Conservative Peers, And, 
somehow or other, he has much greater influ«ice 
with his party than the intemperance of his language 
when speaking, or the well-known ultraism of his 
opinions, would lead one to infa*. If he speak but 
comparatively seldom, he takes care that the little 
he does speak shall not pass unheeded : that is to 
say, if a loud, husky, screeching voice, accom- 
panied with the most extravagant gesticulation, 
will attract attention. One regrets to see so much 
useless passion and so much bodily violence thrown 
away in the delivery of a speech which contains 
nothing deserving the name of argument ; while 
the clumsiness and inaccuracy of its diction would 
disgrace a school-boy in his first efforts at compo- 
sition. I never hear his Grace dealing about his 
denunciations' at the heads of the Liberals — for 
his speeches, if so they must be called, almost 
invariably consist of the most violent diatribes — 
without regretting that a portion of his animation 
and energy is not transferred to some other noble 
Lord, who has no action, but whose talents are of 
an order which afford some guarantee that he 
would turn it to good account. If, for example. 
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Lord Ellenboroggh were, to use the phraseology 
of chemists, to absorb the energy and animation 
which escape from his Grace, he would prove of 
considerable additional service to his party. His 
Grace, in his more violent moods, appears in 
excellent condition for literally puUing an opponent 
to pieces, were he unfortunately within his reach. 
To describe his manner on such occasions were 
impossible. No description could convey a better 
idea of it than the simple exdamatioi>so often made 
by strangers in the gallery — '* What a passion be 
is in ! " There is one principle that pervades all his 
speeches, namely, the celebrated principle of " one's 
right to do what he likes with his own." He holds 
that his votes are as much his own property as his 
opinions ; and that as he has a right to think, so 
he has a right to vote, as he pleases, without having 
the wisdom or propriety of his conduct called in 
question. Other noble Lords, there can be no 
doubt, hold the same sentiment, biit then they do 
so with certain qualifications, and are more guarded 
in their manner of expressing themselves on the 
subject. I much question whether his Grace would 
argue on any public measure, even if he could. 
He glorifies himself so much on his possession of 
the power to vote and act as he thinks proper, that 
I am inclined to think he looks on mere reasoning 
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as a very useless thing ; as only a species of clever 
trifling with their Lordships* time and attention. 
The ultraism of his Grace's politics, and the 
violence of his manner, are ably seconded by his 
personal appearance in his efforts to attract atten- 
tion, when speaking. He is very tall, very stout, 
and very unwieldy in his physical conformation. 
His features are large and strongly marked. His 
face is full, and inclines to the rotund form. Hb 
complexion is dark, and his hair has something of 
a greyish hue. His countenance does not decidedly 
express any particular quality of mind ; you cer- 
tainly would not form a correct notion of his 
character by applying to it the principles of 
Lavater. He looks rather older than he is, being 
only in his fiftieth year. 

The Duke of Buckingham is sure to attract the 
attention of a stranger in the House, whether he 
happens to speak or not. His personal propor- 
tions are of a very unusual size. You may walk 
six months in the streets of London before you 
encounter so stout a man. His frame is, doubtless, 
naturally corpulent, and an easy disposition of mind, 
a life of indolence, and good living, have, in his 
case, effectually seconded Nature's purposes. He 
is pot-bellied, and rejoices in a face, the size of 
which does no discredit to his general stoutness. 

F 
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The complexion of his countenance has something 
of a sdlowness about it, and his hair is of a dark 
brown colour. He has large laughing eyes, deejay 
set : his features generally are highly indicative of 
that species of cheerfulness which may be most 
justly characterised by the term "jolly!" When 
speaking of an opponent, or even looking at him 
from his seat, you see, from a peculiar expression 
in his eye, a lurking disposition to be sarcastic at 
his expense. In the chapter on *' Scenes in the 
House,^ I have given a lively one, in which his 
Grace was the principal performer. As there men- 
tioned, there was something in his looks, as well as 
in the tones of his voice, of so very quizzical a kind, 
that Lord Brougham must have been as much 
stung by them as by the words themselves. Any one 
who chanced to observe the countenance of the noble 
Duke a little before he made the onset, must, though 
the merest novice in physiognomy, have perceived 
how he was, in his own mind, quizzing the Lord 
Chancellor. As a speaker, he has no pretensions 
to distinction. His style is bad ; it is usually rough 
and incorrect. His matter is, if possible, still worse ; 
ideas, he has few or none: the commodities in 
which he chiefly deals are declamation and rhapsody. 
If it be a sin to mangle figures of speech, and 
grossly to pervert the best tropes of other men, by 
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applying them to some absurd matter of his own, 
never was public man more guilty than his Grace. 
He treated the House to some choice samples of his 
capabilities in this way when opposing, in 1833, the 
second reading of the Reform Bill. It would 
occupy too much space to transfer these to our 
pages ; but I may mention that, among other things 
to which he compared the Reform Bill, was that of 
a spell, which, he said, quoting from Shakspeare's 
tragedy of Macbeth, had ttBen formed to 

*' Untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches— to let the yeasty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up-* 
To let the castles topple on our heads. 
And palaces and pyramids to slope 
Their heads to the foundation." 

The authors of the Reform Bill might call that 
measure by the name of Reform ; but the noble 
Duke maintained its proper character was that of Re- 
publicanism, and following out the idea, he played 
havoc among a few more figures of rhetoric. "It 
was," he said, " the spirit of Republicanism that 
would be insinuated in the habit and form of the 
Briti^ Constitution. The demon of Repub- 
licanism, in all its hideousness, was before them 
in that Bill! He trusted that it would find its 
final repose in that House — that it would be laid 
f2 
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in a Red Sea of rest, no more to * fright the isle 
from its propriety/" His Grace is amazingly 
fond of quoting Shakspeare in his speeches; but 
he always, wherever practicable, palms off the 
borrowed passages as his own. In the scene al- 
ready referred to between him and Lord Brougham, 
in the Session of 1834, he passed off the phrase, 
" drinking potations pottle deep,'* as his own ; and 
it was only when Lord Brougham put the question 
to him in a regular home- thrust style, whether he 
meant to apply the words to him (Lord Brougham) 
personally, that the noble Duke, for the purpose 
of averting unpleasant consequences, came out 
with the admission that the words were from one 
of Shakspeare^s plays. I may here mention, that 
until his Grace confessed the plagiarism, every one 
present gave him the credit of their originality. 

The noble Duke is no bad hand, when he 
chooses to put forth his strength, at what is called 
coarse abuse. Take the following specimen from 
the same speech, in opposition to the second reading 
of the Reform Bill. Speaking of the frightful 
evils which would result from the creation of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs, he said, " They had 
heard of Paris constituting all France, and they 
were now to hear of London constituting all 
England. And what,*' he asked " was London ? 
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Were they to look for the purity of represen- 
tation in the hallowed shades of the Tower Hamlets 
— in the classical haunts of Billingsgate, and the 
modest precincts of St. Mary-le-bone? They 
had heard of Westminster's pride and England*^ 
glory, but he believed it would be difficult to 
bestow an eleemosynary penny in the Strand, 
without hazarding the appearance of bribing a 
Westminster elector; and if a short-sighted can- 
didate chanced to overlook a beggar, he might 
have to mourn over the loss of a vote. Why, the 
cholera was nothing to the risk of this contamina- 
tion — the pestilence was nothing to it — and yet 
this was the way in which the representation of 
England was to be purified.'^ 

In politics his Grace is a decided Tory, though 
one of those who profess.to be moderate reformers. 
When he concluded the speech from which I have 
culled the above flowers of rhetoric, he gave notice 
that, in the event of the measure then before the 
House being rejected, he had a Reform Bill of his 
own ready, which he meant to propose in its stead* 
The leading feature of his Grace's measure was to 
couple the nomination boroughs in the return of 
members, giving one representative to every pair of 
those boroughs, and beginning the union by join- 
ing Old Sarum and Gatton together. The members 
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who would be excluded by this scheme from 
Parliament were to be transferred to Manchester, 
Birmingham, and one or two other large towns, 
where, in the first instance^ due care was to be 
taken that the qualification should be sufficiently 
high. The Reform BiU, however, being carried, 
his Grace's substitute was never brought formally 
forward. 

He is a nobleman of considerable influence in the 
House. He is, indeed, regarded as the head of a 
certain party in that House, amounting to thirty or 
forty, and numbering among its members the Duke 
of Northumberland, the Earl of Arundel, &c. 

He speaks frequently, but never long at a time. 
I have already endeavoured to give some idea of 
the matter of his speeches: his manner is still 
worse. He works himself^ in the majority of cases^ 
into a passion — sometimes into a towering one. In 
the latter case he raises his voice, which is naturally 
shrill and penetrating, to such a pitch of loudness, 
that the sounds are reverberated from the walls and 
ceiling of the House. The consequence is, if there 
be not an Irishism in the expression, that sometimes 
you cannot hear him from the very loudness of his 
voice. In the Session of 1834, a gentleman belong- 
ing to the reporting establishment of a Morning 
Paper^ gravely assigned the reason of his not being 
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able to give his Grace's speech, to the extreme 
loudness of the tone in which he spoke. His. 
action is correspondingly violent, and has, owing to 
the unwieldy character of his person, a very awk- 
ward effect. One wonders at seeing so much zeal 
and energy of manner displayed in a man who has 
reached the sixtieth year of his age. 

The Duke of Northumberland never speaks 
in the House. I am not aware that he has for some 
years past delivered even a single sentence in it. 
in other words, he is never^ according to the usual 
acceptation of the parliamentary phrase, to be seen 
** on his legs.'" And as I have never heard him 
^peak at any public meeting, I am unable to give 
any information as to what his qualifications as a 
speaker are, — if he have any. But thought he noble 
Duke never utters a syllable in the House, there 
are few noblemen whose names are better known to 
the public. His vast estates, bringing him in, it is 
said, an annual revenue of nearly 250,000/.,— being 
but little under that of any other peer of the 
realm, and half as large as that allowed his 
Majesty himself, — necessarily make him a person 
of so much importance as to keep his name 
continually before the public eye; and the emi- 
nence to which his great property and consequent 
influence have> as a matter of course, raised him, 
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has been largely increased by the circumstance of 
his having lately filled the important situation of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In person he is rath^ 
above the ordinary height, and of a slender make. 
His complexion isoi a, sandy colour. In his coun«^ 
tenance there is nothing remarkable ; but it is indi* 
cative of that illness to which the noble Duke ha» 
been subject for many years, and which, in addition 
to bodily suffering, is the source of much incon- 
venience to him. His appearance and manners are 
gentlemanly, without anything of the haughtiness 
of the aristocrat. He seldom attends the House— 
scarcely ever, except when some important question 
is before it. It was matter of surprise to many of 
his friends, that, with his bodily indisposition and 
princely income, he should ever have undertak^i 
the arduous duties of the Viceroyship of Ireland. 
He merits praise for not neglecting the duties of 
the office so long as he filled it. It is true that he 
was not popular with the Roman Catholic part of 
the population of Ireland; nor was it to be ex-* 
pected, as he went there a decided friend to Pro* 
testant ascendancy under the auspices of a Tory 
government. But it is a fact which ought to be 
mentioned to his credit, that he was, perhaps, as* 
popular a Tory Lord Lieutenant with the Catholics 
as any Viceroy appointed to the office by the same 
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Tory party for many years past. It is understood 
he did not feel the situation to be a bed of roses ; 
and it is believed that, whatever future changes 
may take place in his day in the councils of the 
King, he will not aspire to any of the offices which 
the Groverni^nent may have at its disposal. He is 
in the fifty-first year of his age. 

The Duke of Buccleugh must also, from the 
«[tent of his estates, which, with the property left 
him by a relation, are understood to bring him in an 
annual revenue of ^0,000/., always possess consider- 
able influence. His talents, from any indication he 
has yet given of them, certainly do not hold out 
any prospect of his ever acquiring much influence by 
any senatorial exhibitions he is likely to make. He 
never speaks, or at least but seldom, on any ques- 
tion except those which relate to Scotland. The 
little he does say is always to the point, "but there is 
never anything in it above the merest common- 
place. He seems incapable of penetrating the sur- 
face: I doubt if he have ever yet, on any occasion, 
or on any subject, been the author of a single 
felicitous idea. His voice is thin, but clear and 
{feasant. He has so much of the Scottish accent, 
that before he has uttered a dozen words any 
English ear would inevitably discover that he is a 
Scotchman. He talks with considerable ease, but 
f3 
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is always ccid and monotonous. He has not the 
slightest animation in his manner, or energy in his 
action. He is good-looking *. his features are small 
and regular, and wear an expression of mildness 
approaching to simplicity. His complexion is fair, 
and his hair is of a sandy colour. He is about the 
middle height, and rather handsomely made. He 
is one of the youngest Peers in the House, being 
only in his thirtieth year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
TORY PARTY.— MARQUISES. 

THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY — THE MARQUIS OF 
WELLESLEY — THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, 

The Marquis of Londonderry has made 
himself conspicuous, both within and without the 
House, by his extraordinary zeal, on all occasions, 
on behalf of the most ultra Tory principles. He 
is undoubtedly the most imprudent advocate in the 
Upper House of that class of principles. He never 
wastes a thought on the peculiar circumstances in 
which either himself personally or his party as a 
body may be placed by the course he pursues* 
Toryism is from heaven, and it would make a 
heaven on earth if it had only fair play. Of all 
this there can be no doubt. The noble Marquis, 
at any rate, has no more doubt of it than he has 
of his own existence. Why then, he argues, not of 
boldly assert Tory principles at all times, in all places, 
and under all circumstances? The extraordinary zeal 
he evinced in favour of Tory principles, and against 
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the Reform Bill, when that measure was under 
discussion in the Upper House, put his life in 
more than one instance in imminent peril. An 
infuriated mob on two occasions, at the period 
I refer to, attacked him in the streets, and be 
narrowly escaped with his life. Did this induce 
him to pursue a more moderate, or^ to use an- 
other term, more prudent course? It did m>U 
He was as vehement the first time afterwards 
he entered the House, in his denunciations of the 
" Revolutionary Bill," and as loud in his prmses of 
unadulterated Toryism, as before. As respects Ws 
party, he has, times without number, done infinite 
damage to them by the recklessness and impru- 
dence of his political conduct. In fact they have 
no sooner got themselves — ^it may be with a world 
of difficulty — out of one false position in which he 
had placed them, than he lands them in another. 
Ofttimes would they give any thing to purclHise 
his silence ; but, like that of Colonel Sibthorpe, in 
the other House, it is above all price ; — it is not ta 
be purchased. When coaxing — I do not like th^ 
word, but I know no better — argument, remon- 
strance, entreaty, have all been used in vain to 
induce him to keep his lips sealed, and to make 
himself as comfortable as possible in his seat, — I 
have often seen some friend^ who could use greater 
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freedom with him than others, seize him by the tails 
of the coat, and by a rather fcnrciblepull, endeavour 
to make him resume bis seat. I do not, however, 
recollect a single instance in which this species of 
persuasion proved effectual, after he was fairly on 
his legs, though I have on several occasions seen 
him prevented from speaking when pulled down by 
the tails of his coat while in the act of rising. If you 
*^ tit*' him after he has begun his speech, he turns 
about and emits an angry glance at you ; as much 
as to say — " You may save yourselves the trouble, 
my friends, for I will have my own way of it. The 
Ckmstitution is at stake, and I must do what I can 
to save it.'* And he does have his own way ; 
though it admits of question with no one but him- 
self, that, instead of contributing any thing to the 
salvation of the Constitution, his speeches have the 
efiect of accelerating the catastrophe they are 
intended to avert. When he rises to address the 
House on any question of delicacy and importance, 
it is no uncommon thing to see the more cautious 
and jMTudent of bis party look each other signi- 
ficantly in the face, as if fearing some calamity 
is about to befal their cause. And during the 
time he is on his legs, they listen with the most 
anxious attention to every word which falls from 
his lips; thankful, on the one hand, when he makes 
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no serious slips, but always labouring, on the other, 
aoder the most painful apprehension of something 
awkward and injurious to their cause coming from 
him in the next sentence. 

The great defect of the noble Marquises political 
character is his want of judgment* It were almost 
impossible to name a public man who has less. In 
cases where the most ordinary judgment might 
clearly see the path of prudence, he is sure to mis- 
take it. If there be a right and a wrong course to 
follow, he will ineyitably choose the wrong one. 

He has one redeeming quality in his character as 
a public man: he is strictly honest and straight* 
fiirward. He is not the pei*son to compromise or 
abandon his prindples, however alluring the tempt- 
ation held out to him. Nor will he under any 
circumstances or for any consideration conceal or 
disguise them. Out they must come ; he must exhi- 
bit them to your gaze, in all their native nakedness, 
however hideous they may appear to you. Others 
of his party may in some measure soften down their 
principles by arraying them in a mild and concilia* 
tory phraseology ; — he disdains all such temporising 
with his principles — for so he considers it. Others 
may look upon the Poles in their late resistance to 
Russian tyranny as rebels, but they will take care 
not to say as much. The noble Marquis is out with 
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it at once : he calls them in good set terms, ^^ a 
nation of rebels.'^ Through this extreme int^rity 
in his conduct, the whole country have as clear an 
insight into the interior of the Marquis of Lcmdon- 
dorry's bosom as he possesses himself. 

He is a man of honour as well as honesty. He 
would disdain to stoop to anything inconsistent 
with the acknowledged laws of honour, however 
much his own personal interests might be afiected 
by the course he pursues. He would a thousand 
times sooner sacrifice the dearest object of his ambi- 
tion than compromise a friend. His conduct last year, 
in relinquishing at once, and of his own free will, an 
appointment as the representative of his Sovereign 
at the Court of St. Petersburgh, rather than that 
Sir Robert Peel should be placed in a false position, 
affinrds an unequivocal illustration of this. 

He is a man of no talent. He cannot argue any 
question in a passable manner ; nor can he make a 
connected speech on any question, even when he has 
loost carefully studied the subject at home. His 
ideas, such as they are, are always ill assorted, and 
they seem to have a marked predilection for playing 
'* hide and seek " with him. They are quite an 
unmanageable progeny ; they are fully as great 
^^ rebels as the Poles.^ It is a thousand to one, 
itfter he has sat down, if you have any definite 
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notion of the tenor of his remarks. If you recol- 
lect two or three of his leading ideas, and conjecture 
the positions at which he has been hammering away, 
with all imaginable zealcertmnly, but in the roughest 
possible manner, — you have abundant cause to am^ 
gratulate yourself on your habits of attention. 

His style is in keeping with his ideas. It is 
rugged and disjointed. He was never yet known 
to stumble on a tolerably turned period. 

And as for his elocution, it is still worse, if that 
be possible, than either. His voice is the harshest 
and most croaking I ever heard ; it sounds as if 
it were literally forced out of his mouth by some 
powerful compression of his acoustical organs. 
Whether it be painful for the noble Marquis 
himself to speak, I cannot say ; I incline to the 
opinion it must : of this I am certain, it is very 
unpleasant to every body else to hear him. His 
utterance is rather slow ; he stamm«*s occa»onaUy, 
but not much. He never makes long; speeches, 
but he addresses the House on almost every 
subject. His favourite theme is the affairs of 
the Peninsula. He allows no opportunity to slip 
of holding up Don Miguel, Don Carlos, and 
all the other Dons of despotism, as paragons 
of every thing that is amiable and virtuous ; and 
their Governments, as the mildest and best under 
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heaven. As he is not to be reasoned out of his 
propensity for speech-making by his friends, so 
neith^ will he be sneered or ridiculed out of it by 
his enemies. Many a bitter taunt does he get 
from the Liberals, and many a term of ridicule 
is applied by them to him, because of his foolish 
speeches about the ** affairs of the Peninsula,'* but 
all without effect. He neither heeds their sneers 
nor their sarcasms. He is perfectly impermeable 
to anything and everything of the kind. Even 
Lord Brougham, who is a terror to every body 
eke, when he is expected to scatter his bitter 
sneers and withering invectives about him, is armed 
with no terror to him. He is quite impervious to 
anything the noble Lord can say. In fact, he has 
been so long accustomed to this sort of treatment, 
tlwit it were surprising if it had any effect upon 
him. 

In the gesture of the noble Marquis, there id 
little on which to remark. It is not extravagant, 
though his seeming zeal for his principles and his 
party would naturally lead one to infer that it is 
so. He moves his right arm slightly, and occa- 
sionally his body, so as that he may get a glimpse 
at his friends immediately around him ; but this 
is the utmost extent of his action. 

He almost invariably causes great annoyance to 
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those of his own friends who address their Lord- 
^ps from that part of the House in which he 
sits. Whenever one of them rises, or is expected 
to rise to speak, from that part of the House, h^ 
removes from the first bench to one of the seats or 
rather ^^ sacks,^ immediately before the Woolsack ; 
when, laying his chin or the side of his head in bis 
right hand, he stares at them with an intensity and 
unintemiptedness of gaze, from the banning to 
the end of their oration, which were enough to 
disconcert any man not possessed of unusually 
strong nerves. The only redeeming circumstance 
in this part of the noble Marquis's conduct, is, that 
he greets them with a pretty frequent cheer, which 
always has the merit of being a most hearty one. 

Lord Londonderry is known as the author of a 
** History of the Peninsular War." It is well 
understood, however, that he has no right to the 
(oredit of any literary merit the work may possess. 
He mwely furnished the materials or facts. The 
Rev. Mr. Gleig, author of the ''Subaltern," &c., 
put it into that shape in which it was submitted to 
the public. 

The Marquis of Londonderry is a handsome 
man. He is above the middle height, and well 
formed. His countenance has nothing of harsh^ 
ness in it. It is rather, if any thing, of a pleasant 
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expression. His features are regular^ and his face 
inclines to the oval conformation. His complexion 
has something of the florid in it^ and his hair is 
of a light brown colour. He appears to be in 
excellent health, and looks considerably younger 
than one who has entered his fifty-eighth year. 

The Marquis of Wellesley strikes you the 
moment you see him, by his personal resemblance 
to his relative, the Duke of Wellington. You 
would infer at once that they belonged to the same 
family. Perhaps the noble Marquis is rather 
stouter, and looks more robust than his Grace. 
In height he is of the average size. His features 
have something of a soft expression about them ; 
but they do not indicate any peculiar intellectual 
quality. His complexion is fair, and his hair of a 
light colour. His appearance never fails to com- 
mand veneration. He is a man of some talent, but 
is very defective in judgment. He hardly ever 
speaks, but when he does, never without betraying 
his deficiency in this respect. In his study, how- 
ever, his judgment is more to be relied on, — the 
defect not being an inherent one : it is, in a great 
measure, accidental. It is chiefiy caused by a short- 
ness of temper, which makes him impatient of con- 
tradiction or opposition. I am sure no one can be 
more sensible than himself of the imprudence of 
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many of the expressions he utters in the House, 
when he reads them coolly, as reported in the 
Morning Papers, at his breakfast on the following 
day. He is a fluent speaker: his voice is not 
strongs but it is pleasant ; and so clear and distinct 
as to make him audible in all parts of the House. 
In the matter of his speeches, which have been 
but few in number of late years, there is not much 
to commend. It is quite of a commonfJace 
character. You never meet in his speeches with a 
single happy idea; nothing that impresses itself 
on your mind. If you were put to the rack for it, 
the odds are that you could not, on quitting the 
House, give any intelligible account of the general 
scope of his observations. You cannot, however, 
complain of any want of words : in passably good 
phraseology he is by no means deficient ; though it 
must not be forgotten, that his diction appears, 
from his easy and fluent manner of ddivery, to 
possess graces, which, in point of fact, it does 
not possess. He is one of those speakers who, 
if reported literally as they express themselves, 
would not appear to one's eye to the same ad* 
vantage as they do to one*s ears. He has not been 
regular in his attendance in his place in Parliament 
for some years past. His excuse is to be found in 
his advanced years, for he has encountered seven ty-* 
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six " summers' heats and winters' colds," — in addi- 
tion to the fatigues of a long and active service, in 
different parts of the world, in the cause of his 
country. 

The Marquis of Salisbury takes a somewhat 
prominent part in the proceedings of the House. 
He has the good sense, however, to perceive that 
he was not intended by Nature for an orator, and 
consequently confines his addresses to their Lord- 
^ips to questions of very secondary importance. 
And even then, without promising it, he invariably 
aets on the principle of not trespassing at length, as 
other noble Lords express it, on the attention of the 
House. He is always brief. He speaks very inac- 
curately. He often hesitates for suitable words, 
and very often when he has pronounced two or 
Aree different ones, takes the worst after all. He 
stammers at every fifth or sixth sentence; not, how- 
ever, to such an extent as to render his speaking 
very unpleasant. His language is plain ; it has no 
polish ; nor is there much to commend in his matter : 
its only merit is, that it bears directly on the ques- 
tiDO b^ore the House. In speaking, he uses scarcely 
any gesture: all he does use consists in a rapid 
movement, up and down, of his head. The motion 
of the noble Marquises head has often appeared to 
me like that of a person who had engaged to give 
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a certain number of nods in a given time. His 
voice is weak ; or if it does possess any power, he 
never calls his stentorian capabilities into efiect. 
He speaks with some rapidity. Altogether, he 
appears to be one of those, — ^though, as already 
stated, he speaks with some frequency, — who either 
have no ambition to be considered orators, or who 
have sense enough to perceive that all their efforts 
to attain that distinction would be wholly fruitless. 
Personally, there is nothing peculiar about the 
noble Marquis. He is of dark complexion, with 
hair of a brown colour ; a small part of the crown 
of his head is bald. His features are somewhat 
strongly marked, but they do not express any de- 
cided quality of mind. His face has something of 
an angular conformation. One would take him to 
be at least fifty years of age, but he is only in bis 
forty-fifth year. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TORY PARTY— EARLS. 

EARL OF ELDON EARL OF WICKLOW — EARL OF 

LIMERICK — EARL OF WINCHELSEA — ^EARL RODEN 
— EARL OF ABERDEEN — EARL OF HADDINGTON 
— EARL OF HARROWBY — EARL OF ROSSLYN — 
EARL OF MANSFIELD. 

Lord Eldon, though his name has of late years 
been comparatively unheard of, filled for more than 
half a century too large a space in the public eye, 
and identified himself too much with the most im- 
portant passing occurrences of that very eventful 
period, to be passed over in silence in a work of 
this kind. Few men have exerted a greater in- 
fluence over the destinies of this country than did 
Lord Eldon during the first twenty-five or thirty 
years of the present century. After the death of Pitt 
he became the Coryphaeus of Toryism. Though 
Lord Liverpool, from that time till 1826, filled the 
oflice of Prime Minister, there can be no question 
that Lord Eldon was looked on as the great cham- 
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pion and supporter of that class of principles. That 
his talents were * of a very high order, no one but 
the most blinded partisan of opposite principles 
could ever have denied or doubted, and therefore 
his talents alone must always have made him a man 
of consideration with his party ; but irrespective of 
mere talent, the circumstance of his occupying the 
highest judicial place in the land, — his being the 
Speaker of the Upper House of Parliament, and 
what, in common phraseology, is called the " Keeper 
of the King's conscience,'^ — was one which must have 
necessarily added greatly to any importance which 
mere talent could have given him. The zeal, too, 
which he invariably manifested for his principles 
and party, must have gone far to endear his name 
to the Tories. Toryism may be said to have b^n 
part and parc«l of his existence : apart from it, be 
saw nothing ki -lif^ world worth living for. His 
notion indeed t^s, that if in the struggle Toryiim 
had to maintain during the whole of his career^ but 
especially in the latter part of it, with Liberalisip, 
or Revolution, as he always called the latter, it 
should be vanquished, — then things had come to 
such a pass as to call for the end of the world itself. 

* In this^ as in some other cases, I am obliged to speak in 
the past tense, because, though still alive physically^ the noUe 
Lord must be regarded as politically dead. 
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He could conceive of nothing more anomalous than 
Liberalism in the ascendant in the councils of the 
King. It is no exaggeration to say, that he would 
have considered physical calamities, whatever may 
have been their extent, evils of minor magnitude. 
The abstraction of Toryism was ever present to his 
mind : it had a sort of impersonation in his eye ; and 
when he thought in private, or talked in public, of 
bis political principles, he did both as if it had been 
of the dearest personal friend he had on earth. If 
you attacked Toryism, he felt precisely as if you had 
attacked himself. To have entertained any thing 
like cordial friendship for a person of opposite prin- 
ciples would have been utterly impossible for him : 
it was not in his nature. He hugged his principles 
ta his boscnn, with a sincerity and fulness of affec- 
tion unsurpassed by that with which the most 
tender-hearted mother regards her children. Never 
was human being more devotedly attached to his 
creed than was Lord Eldon to Toryism. Nothing 
in the world, no temptation, however great, could 
ever have induced him to compromise it in the 
MSallest iota. Had the alternative of an abandon- 
ment of his political principles, or martyrdom, no 
matter under what form, been on any occasion pre- 
sented him, he would not have hesitated a moment 

G 
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in making his choice: he would at once have 
avowed his preference for the latter. 

The first severe shock which his feelings sus- 
tained on account of his principles, was when the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel openly 
avowed themselves proselytes to the expediency al 
conceding Catholic Emancipation. But in that 
ease his spirits were partly sustained by the hope — 
a hope to which he fondly clung till the last moment 
—that the House of Lords would never accede to 
the second reading of a Bill having such an object 
in view. Even when disappointed here, he found 
some slight consolation from the possibility that 
the King might have his eyes opened to the peril to 
which, as he conceived, he would expose his person 
and his throne, should he assent to that measure, 
—and consequently that he would refuse his signa- 
ture to it. When disappointed in this also, he was 
overwhelmed with grief. He felt as if some per- 
sonal calamity of the first magnitude had overtaken 
him. This may be supposed by some, not sufficiently 
acquainted with the strength of Lord Eldon's poli- 
tical feelings and prejudices, to be a poetical licence 
of expression : it is not so. Those who know the 
noble Lord in private wiH bear their willing testi- 
mony to its truth. He mourned over the passing 
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of the Bill for the Emancipation of the Catholics 
every hour and minute of the day, and it int^i 
rupled his shimbers in the night Those who 
witnessed the extraordinary zeal with whadt, in 
definite of all the infirmities of old a^ he resisted 
that measure in its progress through the Lords^ 
will not see anything hyperbolical in the phcateo*- 
logy I have employed* 

He not only foresaw, but foretdd as the ine^it* 
able and speedy consequences of conceding Catholic 
Emancipation, what he regarded as other breaches 
in the constituticMi. Still I do not suppose, actir^ 
and great as his apprehensions were, that such a 
measure as the Reform Bill was ever conjured up 
by his imagination. He was astounded when Lord 
John Russdl first proposed it in the other House ; 
but his surprise soon gave place to indignation at 
what he considered the audacity of those who could 
seriously bring such a measure forward. With the 
latter feding were mingled emotions of joy at the 
thought that the Grey Ministry, from the very reck* 
lessness of the measure, had not only ovarreached 
themselves by insuring its defeat in the Upper 
House, but that they had given a death-blow to 
ihanselves as a government, and put the return of 
their party to office beyond the pale of possibility. 
When, therefore, he was informed by his own most 
g2 
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intimate political friends, [that however much they 
disapproved of the Reform Bill — I speak of tl^ 
first one — the alarming state of the countr; imposed 
on them the neces^ty of assenting to its second 
reading ; when he was apprised of this, the inform- 
ation had the effect of a thunderbolt on his mind« 
It was some time before he could be brought to 
believe that the Lords were, as he conceived, as 
much bent <m the destruction of their own order, 
and the utter« subversion of the constitution, as tbe 
coimtry seem'ed resolved to involve itself in irreme* 
diable ruin. The second reading of the Bill brought 
the startling and frightful fact home to his mind» 
Shocked, however, as he was, by that awful dere^ 
Hction of their principles — for so he considered it 
on the part of the Peers — he still clung to thcL 
hope that it would be either thrown out in its 
further progress through the House, or be defeated 
by the King refusing his assent to it The m^, 
morable success of Lord Lyndhurst's motion for 
the transposition of Schedules A. and C. afforded 
a temporary realisation of his hopes* His joy 
during the few days of the subsequent interregnum 
was as great as his previous grief. That joy, how* 
ever, was but of short duration : in the brief spac^ 
of eight days he saw the discomfited ex-Ministry 
restored to ofiice on the sole ground of their identi* 
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fication with Reform, and with the moral certainty 
before them — for he now saw the Peers could no 
longer, in existing circumstances, help themselves-— 
of carrying the measiii^ or one essentially the same 
to a triumphant issue. Hie sadden transition, first,* 
from fear and sorrow to hope and joy, and again 
from the latter to the former states of mind to 
a still greater extent, had, it is well known to Lord 
Eldon's private friends, a most injurious effect on 
the physical constitution of one at his very advanced 
stage of life. 

I dwell at greater length on the intensity of 
Lord Eidon^s feelings with regard to the two great 
measures of rCatholie Emancipation and Reform, 
because there can be no question that they have 
contributed to the almost entire withdrawal of the 
noble Lord from the House — of which I shall have 
to speak presently — since the latter became the law 
of the land. The way in which he sometimes 
qK>ke, when addressing their Lordships in oppdsi'- 
tion to Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill, 
showed of itself, though there had existed no other 
means of ascertaining what his feelings were on thescf 
subjects, that he considered those measures in the^ 
same light as personal calamities of the most pain- 
ful nature. The tear, on such occasions, silently 
glistened in his eye: it was visible to all tbo^ 
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Peers who were near him, when^ after the paissing 
of one of these measures, he made the memorable 
declaration of his belief—" Now the sun of Eng- 
land's glory is for ever set." Since then he has 
been but seldom in the House. He looks on the 
country as lost beyond all hope of recovery. He 
talks in private on the subject as if he had out- 
lived his time by outliving the Constitution. H^ 
mourns over the Toryism of a former day, when in 
its high and palmy state, as over a departed friend 
with whom his existence might in some measure be 
smd to be bound up. He has not since opened his 
mouth above once or twice, and even then has never 
tmd more than two or three words at a time, which 
have been delivered in so low and melancholy a tone 
as to be inaudible to all but those within two or 
three yards of him. 

Lord Eldon, as I have already stated, was 
undoubtedly a man of considerable talents*. He 
was never what is called an orator ; but there was 
always something in his matter, independently of the 
respect entertained by all parties for his character, 
which never failed to command attention. He was 
not so expert at detecting the weak and absurd points 
of an opponent, if he spoke on the impulse of the 
moment, as many others of his party were ; but if he 
replied to-day to a speech which was deliv0red the 
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previous day, be generally did so with ingenuity and 
talent. The chief characteristic of his speeches was 
the absence of all meretricious <n*nament. His style 
was iHrnplei) yet nervous. He was generally dear. 
It was obvious he had no ambition to be consida'ed 
a fine speaker ; but if he bed, his ambition would 
not have been gratified. He was constitutionally 
pold and tame in his manna*. Sometimes he argued 
qaesticms sophistically ; but the instances in whi<^ 
be did so were rare. He had too high an <^nion 
of the inha-ent excellency of his creed to do it often ; 
and even in the few cases in which he did, the 
sophistry was too transparent to mislead any oae. 
I do not believe he was consdcHis of it himself. 
He was ha]^y in expressing a great deal in a short 
apace. He generally plunged into the marrow of 
his subject at once. In this respect he evinced the 
impatience of a man who thought he could adduce 
arguments or facts which would at once set the 
question before the House at rest. 

I have said that his manner was cold and inahi- 
^mate. He usually stood stock still, with his right 
hfmd resting on the table, and talked as if address- 
ing hiniself to some particular Peer on the oj^site 
fflde. This of course applies to the speeches he has 
made since his ejection from the Woolsack. When 
Lard Chancelbr, he always spoke from the floor, on 
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the left hand of the Woolsack, which was a considar^ 
akke distance from the table. 
«» Lord EldcHi^s political character does not alto> 
gether accord with his character as a Judge. In 
the latter capacity he was remarkable for the length 
of time he took to make up his mind, as he caHed 
it, on the merits of a case. He balanced the evi- 
dedce for and against with so much ciureand nicety, 
and donbted and re-doubted so often, that the 
suitors on both sides often thought he would 
not give a decision till doomsday— at least iK>t till 
their doomsday. On political questions, on the other 
hand, he never had a doubt at all. The very 
moment a point was presented to his mind, no 
matter how intricate its bearings, he gave judgment 
— and that too in the most decided terms. No 
one ever heard him in such a case say he was at a 
loss. He saw the thing clearly as soon as he saw 
it all. 

A greater stickler for ancient usages and ancient 
institutions never lived. In his view, time hallowed 
every thing. The abuses which his own party 
admitted to exist, and which they said it was neces* 
sary to remedy, were as much consea*ated in his eyes 
as those parts of the Constituticm which, laying all 
irony aside, are really the envy of surrounding 
nations and the admiration of the world. << What- 
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eireris, is right,^ was bk ^rand msxim in such 
cases. Not even the criminal code, sanguinary and 
anoaaa]pu8 as it was, ever had a single defect m his 
eye. He thought the slight amelioration effected in 
that code by the labours of his fiiend Sir Robert 
Fed, was a most daring and dangerous innovation 
on . ^' existing institutions.*^ Hiongh the press, 
Tory m well as Liberal, and men of all parties in 
Parliament, denounced the ^ law's delay ,^ and the 
other abuses in the Court of Chancwy, lie would 
never allow there was any diing wrong even there, 
ner that any imqorovement could be made. 

His party often regretted this, because they saw 
it was prodiKtive of most injurious results to their 
cause; buthe was one who would not yield an inch, 
or sanction the ccnrection of what was manifestly to 
all other eyes a glaring abuse, be the consequ^ices 
what they might. His notion was, that as the 
wcnrld must come to an end sometime, it would be 
mudi better to let it come any time, than that a 
siagk particle of what be considered part and par-^ 
eel of Toryism should be given up. The great 
secret of Lord Eldon^s most strenuous resistmice to ,^ 
any alteration in whatever existed was, that he 
identified the abuses of every institution wiUi the 
institution itself. . To such an extent did he carry 
his reverence for ancient right^^an4 usageSy ^t hi 
. G 8 
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ftlwayftii^t) when ihey were i^ti^ked, as if attidnd 
himadfl In fact^ he would ii^iteljr sooner that 
«verjr tpecies of abuse had been heaped in inuaea- 
aured quai^iliia 00 himael^ thaa thata wcnrd should 
be wUspered against ancient usi^es and peesGxqp- 
tiver^ts; and ctften^ while he shoved no 8]nnptonis 
of uneasiness at violent irtti^ks made on his own 
' chasia^er did he evince great inJtabiMty whenhMdfin 
wbusesy especially if they were those of the Court of 
ChuBcery, wet« dragged to light and deoounced. 

However snidi <me maiy ee&sure hia bigotry and 
intolerance, nobody can withhdd lus meed of ap- 
^^bation of tte ijttegrtty and stxaightforwardiiass 
tif hia conduct. You saw the man exactly asthe 
waa< constituted, befiare you heard him ddi^ar a 
doao) seateoees : I do not bdieve he would have 
ikxiped to any unviM-thy expedknt, to aeoampiliah 
any end, tbot^ he wif^t have regarded detartion 
as iiiqpQSsfl)]e. He wtas open as day in all has 
eotkixictr^'^jpen to a fiuilt in a potttickn* 
. Lord Eldon, during the l»Bt ten or fiftem j€m»i 
baa been remarkaUe for his venerable aiq>earance. 
t have hardly ever seen a man whose perseoal 
aspect, was more calculated to inspire respect. 
The expression of his couBtcoMMre, which has a 
great deal of intelligence in it» hm much of the 
gravity of the judge. The fiiaA impressfen of a 
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Stranger on seeing him, would be duit be is a roan 
of a benerolent disposidon, and of a deeply-seated 
religious feeling. There is an undeinable expres- 
sion of dignity in bis wbole appeamnee, wbkh 
at once strikes you when first witbin tlie reecb of 
yoor eye« He is one of tbose men whose ^eiy look 
disarms an. o^f)onent erf all power of personalw 
▼ituperatiTe attack. In the mere )»ersonnel of 
the noble Lord, putting out of view die moral 
and intdlectuii qualities of bis diaracter, diere is 
mueb to admire. He is tall» and well formed for 
cfie oTer wbose bead eighty-five years have past. 
His ftoe is full, and of fair compkxion, with 
ftnich f^wer wrinkles dian might be expeeDed in 
erne who has not only advanced so i^r into the vate 
of life, but die greatest pordon of whose existence 
hm been spent amidst the storms of politics, and 
wiA all the cares of the highest judicial station in 
die eountry pressing on his mind* His ^tures 
are generally large, but that which strikes one 
most is the sunken appearance of his eyes, caused 
by an unusually great projection of his eyebrows, 
fSs forehead is well dereloped. His h«r is milk-^ 
wUte, while his head is but very partially bald. 
He appears in good health for one at his advanced 
age. His mind is as clear in its perceptions as 
ever^ and he can express himself in correct and 
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vigorous language. For the reasons I have al- 
ready mendoned, rather than from his accumuUted 
years, he was not, so far as I observed, in his place in 
the House of Lords, all last Session. 

The £larl of Wick low may be regarded as the 
leader of the Opposition, on all matters bearing 
immediately on the affairs of Ireland. He is a 
man of fair talents, but nothing more. He is 
clever in debate. There are few more voluble 
men in the House. Though of a warm tempera* 
ment, and often irritated — ^for his severity on others 
leads to severity on their part in dealing with 
himself — ^he never allows himself to be confused or 
disconcerted by his loss of temper. He has alwar^ 
an ample stock of words at command, wherewith to 
make an effective attack on an antagonist, or to 
defend himself: and he is not only ready, but 
correct. His sentences are elegant, and his periods 
rounded. The worst of it is, there is infinitely 
more to admire in his diction than in his iflcMU 
In the latter, ind^, there is oft^i nothing at aU 
worthy of the smallest admh-ation. You r^rft to 
see so much elegant language wasted on such 
worthless ideas. It is true he thinks very di£> 
ferently of his matter himself : that, no doubt, is all 
naturaL Take his own estimate of his talents, and 
be has no equal. Lord Brougham alone excepted. 
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in the House. His extravagant notion cS bis 
abititks as a debater, is not without its adrantagesi 
both to himself and his party. It prompts hira 
often to rush into the arena to viadicate Tory 
principles, and sustains him in the conflict, when 
others of his party, dther from timidity or the 
want of the requisite pugnacity of dispositioD, 
stand aloof from it. Independently of an over* 
weentng confidence of his own powers, the noUe 
Eari possesses much moral courage, from the deep 
and unwavering conviction he entertains ol the 
truth ami excellence of Conservative principles. 
He is not to be driven from the field under any 
circumstances. You cannot stun him by any blow 
you give him, however heavy, and however tender 
the part on which it alights. You may make him 
stagger, or even lay him pro^rate at your feet, 
but you cannot scatter his senses When you 
flatter yourself that all is over, that he is either 
lyiag inanimate or insensible before you, he starts 
again that moment to his feet, and renews the 
combat as actively and in as good spirits as ever. 
To be sure his thrusts, if they reach you at all, 
may have no more effect than the feebfe pattingsof 
a babe have on the person of its nurse. Still he 
is all vitality and all profudkm in dealing out his 
thrusts at ymi ; fancying all the while, that ere he 
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mto down he will be able to lay you mangled and 
breathless on the scene of conflict, a spectacle of 
pity to your frie&ds and of triumph to yMr 
enemies. In odier wotds, you may suppose, and 
idl die spectators may conour with you in the 
opinion, that you have signally vanquished, and 
for ever disabled, the noble Eaii ; but neither yo^ 
nor th^ will convince him <^ that He reverses 
your conclusions 4 he looks on it to be as dear as 
the noon-day sun^ that you yoorsdf are in the 
prec^K predicavent in which you iSuiGMd him to 
be placed. Never yet cfid he retire from airy 
oo^ict with a Liberal Peer, without i^Kmtin^ in 
bis own mind the cry of victory. 

The noble Earl is exempiory in his attendance 
on 1^ parliamentary duties. Nothing but some 
<ri)Btade of an insuperaUe kind will ever ]n*ei«it 
lus being in his place in Farlianient when any 
question of importance b eoLpeeted to bebitHight 
bel(»e the House. And on aknoat every msdi 
question he is sure to speak. His speeches are not, 
^cept in peculiar cases, long. They genemlly 
occupy from twenty to thirty minutes m the delivery. 

I have said that he speaks with fluency. His 
voice is pleasant^ and possesses coasiderablecompaas, 
but he wants the powar of contnouUng or modu- 
lating it to sudi an extent as would make him an 
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flfie^re ipeaker. Tbere is hardly erver anyTuri- 
•tion from the key on whidi he pitctes Iita Toiee. 
fie begins . oatfaer loudly, and continues to the 
closeas he began. These is much warmtfi in his 
manner. He is always animated. Yon aro oon- 
yjnced he feds what he says — diat the senttments 
lieeKparesses are tlie setded convictions cf his mind. 
His gesture is genera% violent; somettmes extra- 
vagant. 

In panMm he is about the usual height, mid of a 
very stout and oompact make, without being, strictly 
sy airing, corpulent. HisfSeaturee are regnbor ; and 
hiafece, vhidh is round, hassometfaingpnq>068e»nng 
about it His compleidon is fidr, and bis hair red. 
He.Bj^ears to be in excellent health, and though 
m Mb forty-righth year, you would not suppose he 
had attained the age of forty. 

.The Earl of Li]i£«icK is a nobleman with 
whoae name the pdblie have been familiar for many 
years prat. Though mem in theseventy-e^hth year 
of Ms 1^, he is, perhaps, one of tlie most violent 
Tociesm the Houae, It is hi^matler, however, and 
not his manner, that is thus diitmguished for its 
idtraism. As a q)eaker bemay be smd to be mild 
and temperate ; he speaks in so low a tone as to be 
aonrndmes inaodiUe to those at any distance from 
Urn. His gesture, too, is gentle and moderate. In 
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short, were one to judge only from the tones of hit 
vmce and his appearance generally, he would at 
once set the noble Earl down as a type of all that is 
miid and moderate. When^ however, he perceives 
the quality of his matter, he willfind out his mistake* 
His speeches breathe a singular bitterness of s[nrit 
towards those who hold opposite political (q)]moDti 
Charity is said to cover a multitude of sins. The 
noble Earl has not a particle of this commodity 
towards those who differ from him. He is himielf 
so entirely steeped in Toryism that he cannot, for 
the life o£ him, see how mai.can conscientiously 
entertain antagonist principles. That he himself 
is thoroughly convinced of the excellency of hb 
opinions, no otie, so far as I am aware, ever hinted 
a doubt. Np one not perfectly sincere in his opi^ 
nions could by posability evince the intense zeal ki 
their behalf which the noble Earl has done during 
a lengtb^ed public life. He is not a man of much 
talent. I have never heard him makeany speech whieb 
rose above mediocrity : usually he is rather b^w it* 
Until the present session he was in the habit of 
s^)eaking on all party questioim, and on those relat- 
ing to the government of Ireland. He speaks in^ 
diffei^ently well so far as the delivery is concerned^ 
were it not, as already remarked, that his tone of 
voice becomes sometimes so low as to render him 
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barely audible. His style has ndne of the graces 
of literature. It is usually feeble and clumsy, 
sometiines incorrect. 

In person, he is plain and country-like. He is of 
the middfe height, and rather stoutly made. The 
colour of his hair is grey, and his complexion has 
much of the hue of health in it, consklering his 
aiibanced age. His features are large and strongly 
mariced. His cheek bones are high and prominent, 
and the expression of his face altogether is such 
that one who has seen him once would never after* 
.waitls be at a loss to distinguish him among all the 
other Peers in the House* 

The Earl of Winchilsea is chiefly distingui^ed 
for his warm attachment to the Established Church, 
imd bis zealous advocacy of her interests. A more 
sincere or attached friend the Church of England 
does not possess. She is ever uppermost in h» 
mind ; every thing else dwindles into insignificance 
when compared with her. But with that church he 
miifies up every thing appertaining to her as she now 
exists. He regards her as perfection itself, and thai; 
any interference with her, though under the pretext 
of improving her, is nothing else than a blow aimed 
at her very being. Men may talk of abuses having 
crept into her as they please, he will not believe 
it. His own most intimate and attached political 
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finoids admit that some improvanent may he mwi^ 
in her mode of working, but he denies the fact. To 
touch her in any way, or under any pretext, is, in 
his view, the greatest moral crime which a humui 
being can commit. The dergy, whether consideced 
Bumedcally or in ih&r incomes, are, in his esUma- 
tion, as essential a part of the church as tht 
head is of a human body. He who would mtbea^ 
diminiRh the number of the clergy to the extent of 
a single unit, however many of them may be p^rfiBd 
drones, or reduce their incomes by a idngle farthing, 
imairs a moral responsibility of the first magnitods* 
His speeches, in their printed form, breathe an 
ardour of attachment to the church and e\&rgy 
which is not to be seen in the speechesof any othec 
member of tistt Upper House — with periiaps the 
nn^ reception of those of L(»rd Roden^ — ^but do 
one can form an adequate conception of die Jntensitjf 
ei that aUadiment who has not hemrd him speak. It 
isonty in the emphasis of his words, the tone of )m 
vok3e,aad the warmth and energy of his manner, thtft 
ycm can see his fri^Mii^ip for the church and dergy 
in all its strength and fulness. I believe he would 
make greater sacrifices for the Church c^ England 
and her ministers, Uian almost any other man alive 
at this moment. That church is dear to him as hi* 
own life. Rather than see the Aiqm>iHriation Ques-* 
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tion carried, as respects that portion of the Protest 
ant Establishment which is in Ireland, he would, I 
have no doubt, not only sacrifice the whde of hi« 
estates, but cheerfully suffer martyrdom. I beaid 
him state-^and he did so with an empbatifl and 
energy of manner which could leave no room to 
dxmht the sincerity of the feeling expressed— -I 
heard him state^ last session, that he would ratiier 
lacrifice his entire estates, than see the Municipal 
Corporation Reform BtU receive the sanction of the 
liords. If he said this in reference to that measure, 
itiose who know how much more intensely he feds 
on all questions immediately affecting the diurch 
than he does on subjects purdy political, can have 
no, hesitation in concurring in the opinion I hare 
Just expressed, that he would most willingly suffinr 
marlyrdom any day in defaice oi that church as 
she now exists. It was, I have no doubt, the con* 
▼iction that if he should be killed in the duel whidi 
be fought with the Duke of Wellington in ISSIO^ 
that he would die a martyr to his attddiment to the 
church, imd in the assertion of herrightsandinteretts^ 
fliat he accepted the challenge of the noUe Dake 
rather than retract what he had said of him at an 
enemy c^ the church. It was the same feding that 
{n*ompted the resolution he then formed, and to 
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which he adhered for some time, — till more mature 
deliberation suggested he might be of greater ser* 
vice, to the church in his place in Parliament— 
never to enter the House again because it had 
sanctioned the measure of Catholic Emancipation. 

The ardour of the noble Earl's attachment to the 
Church of England, constituted as she is at present, 
often leads him to say many foolish things, and to 
make many focdish exhibitions, in the House of 
Lords. Many of his observations, from their sheer 
extravagance and utter absence of any thing Hke 
rationality, have never been reported, at least not 
as they have fallen from his lips, and are conse* 
qo^tly unknown to the public. Some of his printed 
epistles " to the Protestants of England," have ap- 
peared, even to his own most intimate friends, as 
well as the most strenuous supporters of the Church, 
so deeply tinged with fanaticism, as to defeat the 
very objects they had in view ; but these, in the 
quality of extravagance, do not admit of a moment^ 
comparison with some of the effusions whidi escape 
him in the Lords. The intensity of his feefings 
gets the complete mastery over his judgment, and 
he allows himself to be worked up to such a pitch ot 
excitement, that he is perfectly unconscious at the 
time o£ what he is saying. I believe that more dis* 
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ii^erested genuine zeal for the Church of Englaiul 
bimis in his bosom than is felt by the whole Bench 
of Bishqps, taken in the aggregate. 

The noble Earl never speaks except on subjects 
on which he feels strongly: on other tof»cs he 
never opens his mouth. It will consequently be 
readily believed, that his manner is warm and vio- 
lent in no ordinary d^ree^ Of him it may be said 
with peculiar force and propriety, " Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh ! ^' He 
tlMTOWs his whole soul into his words. Never did 
the most zealous and energetic clergyman that ever 
existed, when addressing his fellow-beings on the 
mast soul-stirring topics that could be brought be^ 
fore their minds, manifest a greater earnestness of 
manner. The intensity of his feelings sometimes 
prevents the due enunciation of his words. He is 
oceasionally, you would fancy, like to choke from 
t^e exertion he gives his lungs, and his impatience 
ta deliver his sentiments. His voice is clear and 
str^g, and might be modulated with great effect ; 
but &e ardour of his feelings do not admit of hi^ 
pnymg the slightest attention to the graces of elo- 
e^Hioih His action is veh^oient, without being so 
redundant as might be supposed from the intensity 
wkii which he feels on all those questions on which 
be addresses the House. He never speaks long, 
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and hardlj ever attempts anything in the duipe d 
argument. His speeches consist of dedaraadjon 
from first to last. Their burthen almost invariably 
is, that if the measure he opposes be differed to 
pass the House, that House will not only utterly 
and irretrieyably disgrace itself — he scruples not 
in sudi cases at the terms he employs — but will 
destroy the Constitution, and introduce revc^tioD 
into the land. 

He is not a person of any v^ur or gr^ of 
mind : his feelings are too strong for that : nor is 
his style at all entitled to praise. Even his written 
addresses, already referred to, are pocMr indeed, 
considered merely as literary compositions. They 
are penned in defiance of the most plain and simfde 
rules of syntax. His sentences, as Hamlet says of 
the times, are ** sadly out of joint." 

Still the Earl of Winchilsea is a man whom 
everybody, however much one may differ from 
him, must respect. His motives are most pure 
where his judgment is most at fault. His |Nrivate 
character is irreproachable: in all the relations 
of life he is most exemplary. If there were no 
other honest man in the House of LOTds-^-thoogh 
there are many on both sides — he is emphatically^ 
one. Those blandishments of place and power 
wbich would make many others change every prin- 
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eiifiLe they have, and induce them to adc^ the very 
opposite class of opinions, would not have the effect 
of cau^ng him to compromise any of his in the 
slightest degree. 

In person he is tall and stout. His face, without 
being corpulent, has a tendency to the rotund con- 
formation. His complexion is dark, and his hair 
Mack. His features are small and regular, and 
the expression of his countenance altogether is that 
<^ dignity blaided with pleasantness. He is in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, though, judging {rom 
bis hale and healthy appearance, you would not 
think him so far advanced in life *. 

Lord BoDEN contests with the Earl of Win- 
obikea the title of the Champion of the Church. 
If the zeal of both these noblemen for the Pro- 
testant Establishment be on a par, and if they 
be alike blind as to the faults and failings which 
others of her more enlightened friends discover in 

. * A short time sinoe^ I had occasion to travel nearly fifty 
miles in a stage-coach with Lord Maidstone^ son of the noble 
£arL This young nobleman promises to distinguish himself 
in public life. Like his father^ he is devotedly attached to 
to Church of England; but in his advocacy of her interests 
there is great calmness and moderation in his manner. His 
information is at once varied and profound^ and his powers of 
conversation great^ though only in his twentieth year. He is a 
young nobleman of a remarkably mild and afl&ble disposition. 
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her, the parallel holds equally good as to then: 
talents. The intellectual powers of Lord Roden, 
like those of the Earl of Winchilsea, are below 
mediocrity. In the article of discretion — at least 
in so far as the advocacy of the Church is con- 
cerned — Lord Roden has a slight advantage over 
his noble friend. He does not allow his feelings to 
obtidn to so entire a mastery over him, though on 
church matters, next to the Earl of Winchilsea, he 
evinces the most ardent temperament of any man in 
the House. His speeches are never illumined by the 
faintest gleam of argument : he seems to hold all 
reasoning in supreme disdain. His addresses to the 
House consist almost exclusively of bitter lamenta* 
tions at the profligacy and impiety of that innovat- 
ing spirit which is abroad, mingled with a liberal 
allowance of denunciations of noble Lords on the 
other side, for abetting this revolutionary and 
infidel spirit. He never speaks long at a time : it 
is impossible that he could ; for his stock of decla- 
mation and anathemas being limited to the single 
{)oint of an apprehended destruction of the church, 
coupled with the singing of a sort of dirge suited for 
the dire catastrophe, it were out of the question to 
expect he could continue any length of time without 
unprofitable repetitions; of which, by the way, 
there are a reasonable number. Then again, there 
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are physical obstacles to long speeche3 on the part 
of the noble Lord, which of themselves would of 
necessity speedily bring his oratory to a close, sup- 
posing the extent of his mental resources were 
incomparably greater than it is. The extreme 
vehemence of his manner, in one whose person is 
so stout as to approach to corpulency, would soon 
fatigue him to perfect exhaustion. 

He is all sound and fury. His voice, which is 
naturally good, though his peculiar opinions land 
the warmth of his feelings have imparted to it 
something of a melancholy, if not a whining tone, — 
is raised to a high pitch, and his gesture is redun* 
dant in the extreme. He works himself up to a 
degr^^f animal excitement which is in admirable 
keeping with the rhapsodical character of his 
matter. He is as happy an illustration as one could 
wish to meet with, of the old adage, that empty 
barrels make the greatest noise. In the seriousness 
of his aspect, the gravity of his tones, and in his 
manner altogether, he strongly reminds one of 
those preachers of the gospel whose zeal borders 
on fanaticism, if it have not lost itself in it. It was 
a mistake in his destiny when he missed the Church, 
He would never have made a brilliant Bishop, he 
is too deficient in intellect for that; but I doubt 
not he would have been a very useful one. It 

H 
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were well if a portion of his zeal were infused into 
sonie of his friends on the Bench of Bishops. If 
he have too much of this commodity, they have too 
little. His blind zeal causes him to apprehend 
dangers to the " Protestant religion as by law 
established " where none exist ; the indifference of 
some of the Right Rev. Prelates — there are excep- 
tions undoubtedly — ^has the effect of making them 
repose in indolence and security, where there is 
both actual and imminent danger. Lord Roden 
may be censured for his impnidence, and the more 
enlightened friends of tlie Establishment may com- 
plain with justice of the injury which the ardour 
of his feelings, uncontrouled as it is by anything 
deserving the name of judgment, has done to the 
cause so near and dear to his heart, but every one 
must respect him for the purity of his motives and 
the integrity of his conduct. 

Dr. Johnson, as I have remarked in sketching 
the character of another member, was fond of a 
good hater. . Had the Earl of Roden beaa contem- 
porary with the great lexicographer, he must have 
been an especial favourite with him for the cordial- 
ity with which the noble Earl hates the Roman 
Catholics. It is right, however, to add, that it is 
not themselves personally he hates ; he hates them 
only as the representatives of the Roman Catholic 
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fiuth. Let them renounce tbeir errors, and em- 
brace the Protestantism of the Establishment, and 
they will, that moment, be transformed from objects 
of the bitterest dislike to objects of the warmest 
iiffection. Of all religious creeds in the woild, the 
Roman Catholic creed is to him the most obnoxious. 
I question whether he does not view it in a more 
unfavourable light than he does Paganism or even 
Infidelity itself. 

Lord Roden is in the prime of life, being in his 
forty-eighth year. He is one of the tallest and 
stoutest men in the House. He is good-looking. 
His features are large but regular, and his face is 
o{ the oval form. His complexion is dark, and his 
hair is something between a brown and a black 
colour. He wears large whiskers. He appears to 
be in excellent health. 

The Earl of Aberdeen's manner of speaking, 
as well as the matter of his speeches, contrasts 
strikingly with the well-known ultraism of bis 
Tory principles. He is calm and quiet, even to 
lifdessness, in all his addresses to the House. A 
person who heard him speak, and did not know 
who he was, would at once say in his own mind, 
** This is a man who speaks, as the proverb says, 
for speaking^s sake, and who cares nothing about 
the prindples he professes to entertain.^ The cold 
h2 
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and monotonous tones of his voice are quite iri 
keeping with his action, — if, indeed, the occasional 
gentle raising and lowering of his right hand 
merit the name. The moment he gets on his legs 
you would think him fairly transfixed to the spot 
on which he stands. Scarcely more inanimate in 
appearance is the statue of the late Mr. Canning, 
which faces Palace Yard on your way to the 
House. His voice is clear, and not unpleasant, but 
he always begins, continues, and ends his speeches 
in precisely the same key. His speaking has this 
redeeming quality, that everything he says is aud- 
ible. Nor must I omit to mention that his articu- 
lation is good. He also times his utterance with 
judgment. He neither speaks too rapidly nor too 
slow : if there be a tendency to either fault, it is to 
the latter. His language is always correct ; I am 
not sure that there are many speakers in either 
House who can boast of a more classically accurate 
style in their speeches. He speaks extempore, and 
always with much ease. If yoii are not struck with 
the comprehensiveness of his views, the originality 
of his ideas, or the ingeniousness of his arguments^ 
you can never, with justice, impute anything abso- 
lutely weak or silly to him. He is always clear. 
Even in the most intricate and difiicult-to-be-un^ 
derstood topics of our foreign policy, which, indeed^ 
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are almost the only suhjects on which he ever 
addresses the House, you can at all times follow 
him without an effort. His arguments are gene- 
rally more plausible in themselves, than ingeniously 
or forcibly put. He is a man of respectable Inform- 
ation on most of the questions which come before 
the House; but with questions of foreign policy 
he is particularly conversant. This may be ac- 
counted for from the circumstance of his having 
filled, for a considerable time, the office of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The noble Earl is favour- 
ably known in the literary world. His work on the 
Antiquities of Athens is one which could only have 
emanated from the pen of a man of taste and intel- 
ligence. His perception of the beautiful in archi- 
tecture is perhaps unequalled by that of any 
man in the present day— certainly by that of any 
man moving in the higher spheres of society. 

1 cannot say as much of his taste in the science, 
as some people call it, of dress. He dresses with 
much carelessness. No one would believe his coat 
was ever intended for him ; or, if so, the fair in- 
fetence would be, that his tailor dispenses, in his 
case, with the usual admeasurements in cutting the 
cloth. Never was coat made in more utter con- 
tempt of the Brummell notion of tailorifics, than 
is that of the noble Earl. One of its most re* 
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^arkable features is Ihe amplitude of itsdimennoBf • 
Snip, if one may hazard an hypothesis^ must be 
dreaming of some well*fed Alderman, when he 
puts the scissors in requidtion. The n^Iigenoe 
of his apparel makes him look at least of the age 
o[ sixty, though his antiquity is less than that by 
eight years. 

In person he is about the middle height, and of 
correspoiidmg stoutness. His features are regular 
and pleasing. His face is something between the 
round and oblong form. His complexion is dark, 
and the colour of his hair approaches to a jet 
black. In the general expression of his coun- 
tenance there is nothing striking. It conveys 
the idea, perhaps, of serenity mingled with a 
slight absence of mind, more than of any other 
quality; 

The Bar! of Haddington has always been a 
nobleman of some importance in the House : since 
he filled the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
that importance has ccmsiderably increased. He 
does not, however, speak often. When he does 
address the House, it is chiefly on Scottish or Irish 
topics. He has ccmtributed, though nothing could 
have befen farther from his intention, more than 
any oihet man I know of, to advance the cause of 
Reform in Scotland ; rather, perhaps, I should 
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tay^ he has been the chief instrument in calling 
forth expressions of. public opinion on that point, 
from that part of the country. 

He profited not by the lesson taught the Duke of 
Wellington in ISSO, of the danger of making 
incautious declarations. When the first Reform 
Bill was under discussion, the Earl of Haddington, 
in hk place in the House of Pe^rs, took upon 
himself to assure their Lordships that the people of 
Scotland were not in favour of Reform ; an as- 
sumption which he professedly grounded on the 
&ct of their not having sent up petitions to Par- 
liament on the subject* His observation had the 
effect of throwing all Scotland into an instantaneous 
flame on the subject. It aroused the Reformers 
in all parts of the country, from that philosophic 
coolness characteristic of the people on the other 
Hide the Tweed, and caused tfaesn to come openly 
and boldly forward to demonstrate what their views 
and feelings on the subject were. It did more 
than this : it gave such an impetus to the Reform 
cause, that myriads, who before would have con- 
aidered themselves disgraced by the application 
of the term Reformers to th&ai^ now began to 
glory in it; and earnestly to contend with their 
oldest and most tried friends in the country, 
in thdr anxiety to give a practical refutation 
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of Lord Haddington^s statement, by attend^ 
ing public meetings, and affixing their signa- 
tures to petitions to the Legislature for Reform. 
Without, therefore, intending it, the noble Earl 
gave a new and unheard-of impetus to the cause, 
by the ill-advised declaration to which I have 
referred. He soon saw the error he had com- 
mitted, and he deeply regretted it ; but there was 
no possibility of remedying the evil. He should 
have known his countrymen better. He should 
have known that the fact of their silence on any 
given subject is by no means a proof that they 
are indiflFerent to that subject. 

The noble Earl is a man of respectable talents : 
higher praise he certainly does not on this account 
deserve. But even were his ideas better than they 
are, they would lose much of theii* effect from his 
cold and inanimate manner of delivery. There is 
no life or vitality at all about him when addressing 
the House. His words fall from his lips as if 
coming from those of a piece of statuary. He is 
one of the prosiest speakers in the House. You 
never see, in anything he says or does, the slightest 
indication of feeling. His style is diffuse: it is 
correct, without being polished. It wants terse- 
ness : it has, however, the merit of always being 
clear. His voice is, if any thing, feeble. He does 
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Yiot speak in a loud tone, but sufficiently so to be 
heard in all parts of the House. His utterance 
is rather slow, but he speaks with seeming ease. 
He seldom stammers, or seems at a loss for his 
words. If he were as well circumstanced as to 
good ideas, he would be of more service to his 
party. As to his gesture, it will have been inferred, 
from what has been already said, that he has very 
little. You never see him make use of any other 
than a very slight movement of his right arm. He 
never speaks long at a time; and his speeches 
excite but little attention* His Toryism is suf- 
ficiently ultra, but his good, sense, and especially his 
phlegmatic temperament, prevent his making those 
foolish exhibitions which so often characterise the 
oratorical efforts of Lords Winchilsea, Roden, 
Londonderry, &c. 

The noble Earl is, in his personal appearance, 
slightly above the middle size. He is thin and 
sparely made, with a sallow complexion, and hair 
of a dark grey colour. His features have nothing 
particularly expressive in them. Their general 
expression is that of a somewhat thoughtful aus- 
terity of mind. He is not yet far advanced in life, 
being only in his forty-sixth year. 

The Earl of Harrowby, owing to his advanced 
age — he is in his seventy-fourth year — has not spoken 
H 3 
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very frequently of late in his place in the House of 
Lords ; but whenever he does speak, he invariaUy 
commands the attention of all present. Indepen- 
dently of the respect which could not fail to be paid 
to his talents, the drcumstance of his having for so 
many years filled a v^y important office — that of 
President of the Council in the Ministry of Lord 
Liverpool — would necessarily ensure, to a consider* 
able extent, the attention of the House. There is 
something, too, iti his very appearance calculated to 
win the respectful opinion of all who see him. Iri 
height, he is slightly above the middle size, with an 
inclination to stoutness. His hair exhibits, in a 
striking manner, the whitening ^ects of time ; and 
in the whole of his appearance you see something 
strongly indicative of advanced age, while at the 
same time you miss most of the symptoms of physical 
infirmity with which it is generally accompanied. 
For a man of his years, he may be considered 
strong and healthy. His appearance has much of 
the gentleman in it : his countenance has a grave 
and dignified aspect, without any thing of the 
haughtiness of the aristocrat. His complexion is 
something between dark and pale. The form of bis 
face is oblong: his features are regular, but are 
somewhat strongly marked, owing to his advanced 
years. His eye is quick, and has an intelligent 
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expression* As a speaker, he camiot be said to rank 
high ; biit he always acquits himself, when he does 
address the House, in a very respectable manner. 
When a member of Lord Liverpool's Administra- 
tion, he spoke often, and, as might be expected, 
much more effectively than he does now. His voice 
is still good, and there is considerable earnestness 
in his manner; always, indeed, as much as must 
satisfy every one that he speaks from conviction, and 
that his principles are dear to hitn« His matter 
wants depth, but it always bears directly on the 
question before the House. He excels in giving in 
a short compass the marrow of the arguments which 
may be urged in favour of the view of the question 
which is taken by noble Lords on his side of the 
House. He reasons fairly, as well as closely : he 
never seeks to defeat an opponent by mere dexterity : 
his notion seems to be, that if the cause he espouses 
cannot be defended on its real merits, it is not worth 
defending at all. He never, however, for one mo- 
ment doubts that all the justice and truth are on the 
side of Toryism. But it is right to add, that 
he is by no means one of the most ultra Tories : 
his judgment is too sound for that : he is a noble- 
man of much shrewdness of mind, and never com- 
mits himself so far as to make foolish exhibitions, 
Uke those so often made by two or three other noble 
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Lords. He speaks with ease ; he never seems at a 
loss either for ideas or words ; only that his ideas 
are not of a commanding order, nor is his diction 
eloquent; it is not^ however, on the other hand, 
feeble or incorrect: it has the merit of blending 
together, in a very respectable measure, the quali* 
ties of strength and clearness. He seldom attends 
the House when matters of only inferior importance 
are expected to come on : when, however, any great 
question is to be brought before it, he is inva- 
riably to be found in his place, unless prevented 
by serious indisposition. 

Lord RoftSLYN^s advanced years have not abated 
his zeal in the cause of Toryism. It is true that, 
as might be expected in one who has attained the age 
of seventy-four, he is not physically so active in its 
favour, but he still feels as strong an interest in its 
fortunes as ever. He still continues, on all occai^ons, 
when party spirit runs high, or when any question 
of importance is before the House, to act as the 
whipper-in of the Tories. He was never, even in 
his best days, a man of mucli talent : it is hardly 
necessary to say, that his intellectual powers have 
not grown more vigorous with his growth in years. 
Hq still speaks occasionally ; but his party would 
be as well pleased if he were to remain mute : their 
cause gains nothing by his advocacy. He is a very 
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indifferent speaker ; his voice is feeble : he wants 
mere physical strength to make himself audible : 
nor has his manner any thing to recommend it ; it 
is heavy and spiritless ; while, as may be inferred 
from what I have stated already, his matter has 
nothing in it of a redeeming character. 

The noble Lord stoops, from the weight of his 
years. He is tall, but slenderly made. There is 
much of the appearance of physical feebleness about 
him. His face is thin, and his features are long 
and strongly marked. His hair is grey; his 
forehead is entirely bald. You can distinguish him 
from all the other Peers, by the singukrity of his 
dress : no matter what be the season of the year, you 
always see a white handkerchief around his Lord- 
ship^s neck. Whether he ever wore a black, or 
green, or brown coat, is a question I am unable to 
answer ; but I have never seen him with any other 
than a blue one. His waistcoat and trousers are 
always light, and you might as soon expect to see 
him without legs, as without top-boots. He is still, 
fu>twithstanding his advanced age, and its accom* 
panying infirmities, wonderfully regular in his 
attendance on his legislative duties. 

The Earl of Mansfield, though formerly in the 
4iabit of addressing the House with some frequency, 
has not spoken much of late years. This is not 
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to be wondered at in one over whose head have 
passed sixty years. The lapse of this lengthened 
period has left visible traces on his person. Hi« 
hair is quite grey, and his sallow countaiance, 
which has a placid expressicm^ exhibits a goodly 
number of wrinkles. He is rather above the 
ordinary height, and well-proportioned for a man 
of his advanced years. 

As a speaker he usually acquits himself in a 
highly creditable manner* His voice is good : it 
has great clearness, blended with much depth and 
fulness of tone. His diction is ea^ and- flowing, 
and his tnatter is always condderably above medio* 
crity. Sometimes you would fed inclined to 
rank him among second-rate speakers. He always, 
however, makes set speeches: he knows he would 
make no figure at extemporaneous addresses, and 
has the good sense not to attempt it. Usually, 
both his matter and manner are temperate^ Occa- 
sionally, however, he breaks out into what some 
persons call an oratorical fury, when there is always 
a manifest preponderance of sound over sense. In 
the debate on the Irish Tithes Bill, in August 
1834, he made an edifying exhibitioQ of this kind« 
In a " set **' speech, which occupied nearly an hour 
in the delivery, he abused Ministers in most un- 
measured terms. Their acts were " discreditable," 
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and themselves " degraded." " The bestowal of a 
patent of precedency on O'^Connell was a premium 
on agitation ; it was a bribe to him not to sablmit 
himself to the law, which no one but himself could 
violate with impunity." And then, after holding 
them up in this light, he lowered his tone, and 
with the most perfect coolness and gravity ex- 
pressed a hope that he had not said anything in 
the heat of debate, or on the impulse of the 
moment, which could annoy his Majesty's Ministers. 
Lord Melbourne afterwards observed, in reference 
to this remark, with a bitterness of irony which those 
only who heard the observation could fully perceive, 
^^ that he might make himself quite easy as to the 
annoyance he had given his Majesty'^s Ministers. 
As to the heat of debate and the impulse of the 
moment, they were only rhetorical artifices, for it 
was clear that every sentence he uttered must have 
cost him a month'^s labour.'*' Lord Brougham 
reproved the noble Earl for his violent effusion in 
very severe terms. He said, "he had digressed 
into every topic a ransacked memory could supply, 
from mere personal hostility towards Ministers; 
and that his speech altogether exceeded any notion 
he had ever formed of the lengths to which party 
animosity could carry individuals." I allude more 
particularly to this speech of the noble Earl, 
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because it is the only one of importance he has 
made for some years, and because he has never, 
but once, opened his mouth in the House since. 
Indeed, he is now but seldom to be seen in his place 
in Parliament ; nothing but a question of great 
importance calls him forth from the retirement of 
private life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
TORY PARTY.— BARONS. 

LORD WYNFORD LORD LYNDHURST — LORD 

ELLENBOROUGH LORD FITZGERALD AND 

VE8SEY — LORD ASHBUKTON — LORD ABINGER — 
LORD WHARNCLIFFE — LORD KEN YON. 

Lord Wynford, from his age, politics, and 
the judicial situations he has filled, naturally 
claims at our hands the first notice under this head. 
Like the Earl of Eldon, Lord Wynford earned 
for himself, before he had been long at the bar, a 
distinguished reputation as a lawyer ; but he is 
undoubtedly, in this respect, inferior to the other. 
He is a man of good talents, and is most decidedly 
attached to Toryism ; but he never has acquired 
the weight of character or influence with his party, 
of which Lord Eldon could always boast. There 
was a sturdiness in the Toryism of the latter, and 
a boldness and energy in his defence of it, which 
were peculiar to himself. Lord Wynford^s mind 
is remarkably clear in its conceptions, and he is 
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equally clear in the expression of bis sentiments. 
There is no possibility of mistaking the point to 
which he is directing you ; and, so far as your 
judgment is concerned, he takes the best road in 
conducting you to it. Still you feel disposed to 
linger on your journey, or return altogether, be- 
cause you do not hke his company. His matter 
and manner are equally unattractive. He never 
strikes you by anything original or ingenious; 
nor does he enliven you with anything amusing* 
His speeches are as correctly argued as if he were 
giving judgment in a case in a court of law, on 
which the evidence was all on one side : they are also 
as dry and tedious. His mind is deficient in vigour. 
He never strikes out any new path for himself; 
but he will marshal with miich tact, and place 
before your mind's eye, the best arguments which 
would suggest themselves to a man of sound judg- 
ment. On his side of the question, I know few 
men in either House who can communicate, with 
greater ease and predsion to others, the arguments 
which have occurred to his own mind on. any 
question before their Lordships. 

He possesses considerable moral courage. He 
often attacks the positions of Lord Brougham, 
when others on his side of the House would be 
deterred from the task by a fear of the furious 
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Fetidiation of that noble Lord, He does not, 
however, excel in reply : his forte consists in de- 
livering a speech, embracing lirguments and facts 
which would have occurred to him before he 
entered the House. 

His mind, as may be inferred from what has 
Just been stated, is unfitted for grappling with 
great questions. I have often (bought he appeared 
to greater advantage on subjects of minor import- 
ance, than on those of overwhelming magnitiide. 
The best speech I ever heard him make — and it is 
probably the best he ever 'did make since he was 
rmned to the Peerage in 18^— was in. 1834, in 
opposition to Lord Brougham^s Local Courts 
Jurisdiction Bill. The fact was^ that the question 
was one which was not only from his previous 
studies peculiarly familiar to his mind, but it was 
one on which he felt very strongly. What, too, 
must have stimulated him to an unusual effort 
on that occasion, was the certain knowledge that 
the opposition to that measure, which was led by 
him, would prove successful, and be permanently 
destructive of the Bill. 

Lord Wynford's manner is ever the same. He 
has no action, nor ever betrays the least wm'mth of 
fbeling. A slight movement of the right arm is all 
the gesture he ever uses. His voice is always 
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pitched in tbe same key, be the subject what it may, 
or whatever be his facts or arguments. His voice 
is clear and {feasant, but wants power. His utter- 
ance is rapid and fluent. He never hesitates a 
moment, nor has occasion to correct himself. He is 
quite a mechanical speaker ; if he gain your atten- 
tion in the outset^ he is sure to lose it, from his 
inanimate manner, before he has proceeded far. 

He is a Nobleman of excellent private character, 
and has no personal enemies in public life. He 
never indulges in personalities, but speaks always 
in the most courteous language of those who differ 
from him. The only Peer who attacks him in any 
other than the most gentlemanly strain, is l^ord 
Brougham, I have mentioned, in the sketch I 
have given of the latter Nobleman, a striking in- 
stance of the violence of his attacks on Lord Wyn- 
ford. Another was afforded in the same Session of 
1834, when Lord Wynford brought in a Bill for 
the better Observance of the Sabbath. 

Lord Wynford has a remarkable flow of animal 
spirits, considering his advanced age — sixty-nine — 
and the physical infirmity under which he has 
laboured for some years. He is always cheerful — 
almost always, indeed, smiling. 

He is a decided partisan. He hates the bare 
idea of Liberalism. His zeal for his own view$ 
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and party formerly induced him to speak often. 
Until the last Session, you hardly ever missed him 
from his seat : during that Session he was hardly 
ever in the House. I am not sure that he made one 
speedi worthy of the name from the beginning to 
the end of it. 

The bodily infirmity under which he labours, 
and to which I have just referred, is one of a very 
serious nature. It has had the e£Pect of making 
him stoop to such a degree as to give his body quite 
a diagonal appearance. It is with great difficulty 
he can walk at all ; and then only as on one side, 
and by taking six or eight steps where one would 
suffice for another. Before he was visited with his 
bodily infirmity, he was about the usual height^ 
and rather stoutly made. His features are well 
formed, and his face, which is oval, has all the ap- 
pearance of good health. It has no wrinkles in it, 
nor has his head any symptom of even incipient 
baldness. His hair, like Lord Eldon's, js white. 
His forehead is high and well formed, but the 
general expression of his countenance is that of 
good-nature and simplicity, rather than of intel- 
ligence. 

I now come to speak of by far the ablest man on 
the Tory side of the House — ^^and the ablest man, 
unquestionably, with the single exception of Lord 
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Brougham, in it. It will be at once perceived that 
I point to Lord Lyndhurst. As a judge, he is, 
perhaps, surpassed by no one who ever sat on the 
Bench; few, indeed, in this respect, have ever 
equalled him. At an early age he gave ample 
earnest of that distinction to which, in a country 
like this, his talents could not fail to, raise him. 
That he was fitted, both by his natural ability 
and his varied attainments in politics and literature^ 
to shine in the senate as he was then shining at the 
Bar, and as he especially shone in private conver- 
sation, — was early discovered by the late Lord 
Liverpool, or by some of his friends. The result 
of the discovery was an offer, in 18^1, (m the pact 
of the noble Lord, to bring Lord Lyndhurst, then 
Mr. John Singleton Copley, into Parliament, few 
Ashburton, one of the nomination burghs. The 
offer, after some hesitation, was accepted, and the 
noble Lord became a Member of the Lower 
House, Y^here he soon acquitted himself in such a 
way as fuUy to realise the expectaticms of those 
who sent him thither. A great deal of controvetsy 
has lately taken place as to the particular class of 
political opinions which Lord Lyndhurst entertained 
immediately before his election as a Member of 
Parliament. It is aiHrmed by his opponents, that 
be was a red-hot Republican. H^ himself demes, 
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in the most decided terms^ that he ever was so. That 
he did in early life^ and up to that time, entertain 
liberal political principles, is a fact which admits of 
no dispute. But in the absence of positive proof, 
and in the face of his solemn unequivocal dis- 
claimer of his ever having held Republican opi- 
nions, it is npt fair to charge him with having been 
an enemy to monarchical government. Probably 
the suspicion of his having embraced Republican 
principles in early life, arose, in a great measure, 
from his having been born under a Republican 
government. He is a native of America, whence 
ae came over to this country, in early life, with his 
fa^r, who was a portrait painter, and who settled 
in Great Britain, in the hope of bettering his cir- 
cumstances. His hopes were more than realised. 
He succeeded so well in his profession as to enable 
him to give to his son the best education England 
could afford. Mr. Copley was originally destined for 
the church, and, with the view of entering into Holy 
Orders, became a member of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. As, however, he soon afterwards gave up 
all idea of applying himself to the discharge of 
clerical duties, he only retained his degree seven 
years. 

Perhaps few men have more suddenly raised 
thesiselves from the depths of obscurity to the 
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heights of distinction, than the noble Lord. In 
1813 he was made Serjeant-at-Law. In 1818 
he was raised to the office of Chief Justice of 
Chester. On the first day of Hilary Term in the 
following year, he took his seat within the Bar as 
one of his Majesty's Counsel. His great talents 
and extensive legal knowledge were perceived and 
duly appreciated by the Judges and the Bar in the 
Courts of Law in which he practised ; but he was 
comparatively unknown to the public, until, in con- 
junction with Sir Charles, then Mr. Wetherell, he 
made his memorable and successful defence in the 
case of the elder Watson, arraigned for high treason. 
Hitherto his practice had been but limited : after 
that time briefs poured in on him from every class 
of litigants, and from all parts of the country. The 
Radicals of that day contributed in no small de- 
gree to keep up the reputation which by that great 
effort he had acquired; for many weeks after, 
the walls of the Metropolis, and all large towns, 
were placarded with his name as the triumphant 
counsel of Watson; and his health was drunk 
with rapturous applause at every public dinner at 
which the Reformers of that period met to advance 
their principles. In the year last mentioned, 1819, 
Mr. Copley was appointed Solicitor-General, in 
which capacity he had a few months afterwards to 
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appear for the Government in the prosecution 
against Queen Caroline. He was created Attorney- 
General in 1824. In 18^ he succeeded Lord 
GiiFord as Master of the Rolls ; and in 1827 he was 
raised to the highest elevation a subject can attain : 
he wds appointed Lord Chancellor. 

I have thus referred to the rapidity of Lord 
Lyndhurst's rise from obscurity to the distinction he 
now enjoys, because it furnishes so striking a proof 
of the greatness of his talents. He is possessed of 
extensive information. Perhaps his knowledge is 
more varied than profound. As a lawyer he is 
equally distinguished for the variety and depth of 
his attainments. 

The noble Lord is distinguished above all 
men I ever knew for his acuteness in detecting the 
weaknesses or absurdities of his opponents. If they 
do make a slip, no matter however imperceptible 
to others, his lynx-eye is sure to detect it at once. 
Nor is he less happy in exposing the fallacies or 
blunders he discovers. He makes them as obvious 
to the minds of others as they are to his own. In 
this respect he stands unrivalled. Lord Brougham 
is as far inferior to him here, as he is his superior in 
comprehensiveness of mind, amplitude of illustra- 
tion, and force of language. 

Lord Lyndhurst is one of the most ingenious 
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sophists that ever belonged to either House of 
Paiiiament. The very quality of mind which en- 
ables him, as by a sort of intuition, to detect at the 
first glance the sophistries, however specious, of 
others, makes him a perfect master of the plausibili- 
ties himself. I have known him, where, d priarif you 
would have thought it impossible for the utmost 
ingenuity of the humian mind to make out even a 
feasible case, weave together, with the greatest 
manifest ease, as if the natural suggestions of his 
mind, a series of such ingenious sophistries, that 
you could not detect even the semblance of a flaw 
in them. — Your convictions are as strong as ever 
that your original view of the question is the right 
one, and yet you feel your utter incapacity to meet 
the arguments— for such they appear to you — ^by 
which the noble Lord supports the opposite side : 
you are not convinced, but you are effectually 
silenced. The ingenuity and ability with which he 
vindicated the various alterations he caused to be 
made last Session in the Municipal Corporation 
Reform Bill, were the admiration of every noble 
Lord in the House. Those on the opposite side of 
the House — and I believe I may add, most of those 
on his own side also — could scarcely credit the 
evidence of their ears when they heard him, by a 
chain of the most specious sophisms, contend that 
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the alterations which he had made in the bill were 
in exact accordance with the avowed intentions of 
the framers of the measure. They doubtless felt 
that this was a fallacious assumption, and they must 
also have felt that it was supported by fallacies, yet 
they did not — because they were convinced they 
could not, with equal ability — ^meet and expose 
those fallacies, one by one, in the order in which 
be had adduced them. 

It is only, however, when solid argumait cannot 
be made available to his side of the question that 
be has recourse to sophistry. When fair argument 
can be urged, no man can press it into his service 
with better effect. In such cases he is clear, close, 
and severely logical beyond any man f know in 
eith^ House. Every thing he says bears strictly 
on the question at issue, and in favour of his view 
of it, and he omits nothing that can be made to tell 
with effect on it. He exhausts the leading argu- 
ments that can be urged for his view of the 
matter, without employing any that are feeble or 
unnecessary. 

Lord Lyndhursfs manner is most insinuating. 

There is usually something so seductive in it, that, 

if you are not specially on your guard, you are sure 

. to be led astray. No one would ever infer, from 

any thing he says or does, that he has in his 6om- 

I 2 
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position the smallest particle of the partisan. You 
would think on all occasions that the particular 
view he takes of a question is solely the result of 
disinterested 9 unbiassed conviction. In all he says, 
and in his manner of saying it, there is every ap- 
pearance of sincerity. You would at once set him 
down as a lover of truth for its own sake. I am 
far from meaning to insinuate that he does not love 
truth for its own sake, or that he is not sincere in 
his political opinions. It is but charitable to pre- 
sume he is so on all points of importance; but, like 
most other men on both sides of the House, he is 
often obliged to view questions with the eye of a 
partisan, and to have recourse to sophisms where 
legitimate arguments are not within his reach. In 
most other men, the partisan and the sophist are 
too transparent to be mistaken ; in the case of Lord 
Lyndhurst they are scarcely ever so. You are satis- 
fied^ as I have just said, that in him all is the result 
of honest conviction — that party considerations have 
never been allowed to weigh one atom in the con- 
clusions to which he has come, nor have had any 
thing to do with the course of conduct he pursues. 
Lord Lyndhurst is a nobleman of the most per- 
fect coolness and self-possession. I never yet knew 
an instance in which an opponent disconcerted him, 
or elicited from him any ebullition of passion. He 
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is always as cool and collected as if he had not a 
particle of feeling or passion in his nature. Even on 
those great and absorbing questions which agitate 
all other bosoms, he invariably maintains the utmost 
calmness and composure. His clear and musical voice 
is never raised, though it manifestly has ample com- 
pass^ to anything like a loud or indignant or ener-. 
getic tone, nor did any one ever yet witness in him 
anything approaching to vehement gesture. Seldom, 
indeed, does he use any gesture at all, farther than 
a very gentle movement of his right arm. He 
speaks in that calm and collected tone which you 
might expect in one who was addressing an audience 
of ladies, and who was afraid of giving utterance 
to any thing which might grate on their ears, or in 
the slightest degree agitate their gentle bosoms. 
Not even the most violent and furious attacks of 
his great enemy. Lord Brougham, can betray him 
into a loss of temper. I have seen him quite cool 
and seemingly indi£Perent while Lord Brougham 
has been pouring out on him his most virulent vitu- 
peration, and I have also seen him rise up and ably 
repel those attacks without affording the slightest 
indication of an irritated temper. 

It is not to be inferred from this, that Lord 
Lyndhurst is either deficient in political feeling, or 
insensible to personalities. No man is more de- 
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dded in his opinions, or more attached to theni 
and his party ; neither is any one more alive to 
personal attack. His apparent coolness on the one 
hand, and his indifference on the other, are doubt* 
less the result of a severe coui^e of self-discipline, to 
which he subjected himself in early life. A man of 
his great shrewdness must have perceived, before 
his appearance on the theatre of public affairs, the 
immense advantages which self-possession, and ap- 
parent coolness and indifference under attack, 
give to one who has to take part in the conflict of 
politics, — over an opponent; and therefore the 
noble Lord determined to repress every symptom 
of warmth of political feeling or sensitiveness to 
personal attack. Last Session he furnished some 
wonderful instances of this. The substitution of 
the Peel for the Melbourne Ministry, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, and the discussions on 
the Municipal Corporation Reform Bill, at a later 
period, gave to the personal attacks of Lord 
Brougham, on the noble Lord, an unusual degree 
of virulence and furiousness. Lord Lyndhurst, 
however, to the great annoyance of Lord Brougham, 
bore them all with the most imperturbable equani^ 
mity. At the same time, he took special care to 
return the blows of his deadly enemy with equal 
effect, though with infinitely less apparent energy. 
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On the very first night of the communications and ex- 
planations respecting the ejection of the Melbourne 
Administration, he hit Lord Brougham some hard 
blows, and yet seemingly in the coolest manner, in 
return for a fierce attack which the latter nobleman 
Imd that evening made on him. He pronounced 
it to be the flippant attack of a flippant person, 
and went on, without mincing his words, but with 
the most perfect coolness, to give him blow after 
blow, until, after writhing in his seat till he could 
ho longer endure it, he rose up and called out, 
" Order, order ! '* There was something amusing 
in this, as the only person who had the right of 
correcting any one who trespassed against the rules 
of the House was the noble Lord himself who^ asf 
Lord Brougham conceived, was guilty of such vio- 
lation. This waQ like appealing from Lord Lynd- 
hurst, as the person speaking at the time, to Lord 
Lyndhur$t, as the Lord Chanpellor. The noble 
Lord, however, heeded not the appeal : regardless 
of Lord Brougham's exclamations, he proceeded 
with the same ease and equanimity of manner in 
the work of retaliation as when his opponent first 
interrupted him. 

Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham regard each 
other with feelings of the most decided dislike. 
They regard themselves as rivals, not in reputation 
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and talent only, but for office. Lord Lyndhur&t's 
great delight is to watch the every movement of 
any importance of his opponent, and to annoy him 
at every step. Lord Brougham is more afraid of 
the attacks of Lord Lyndhurst than of those of all 
the three hundred and fifty Peers on the opposite 
side of the House. The latter hardly ever attacks 
any one but Lord Brougham. 

Lord Lyndhurst excels, when he chooses to in- 
dulge in it, in quiet irony. Nothing can be more 
galling to his opponent than some of his ironical 
observations. In the course of one of the discus- 
sions on the Municipal Corporation Reform Bill, 
last Session, the iioble Lord made one of the hap- 
piest hits in this way I have ever witnessed. After 
castigating his rival in terms of no ordinary severity, 
he all at once assumed an air of special friendliness 
to him, and begged to introduce to his notice some 
passages from a pamphlet by a seemingly very 
respectable sort of personage, called Isaac Tomkins. 
As I quote from memory, I cannot give the par- 
ticular phraseology which the noble Lord employed 
on the occasion, but it was ironically felicitous in 
the highest degree, and elicited bursts of laughter 
from both sides of the House. 

As a tactician. Lord Lyndhurst has no rival in 
either House. In this respect he is a host in him- 
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self. He is wily and tricky in the extreme. His 
plans are always ingenious, and, in so far as 
depends on himself, they wre executed with corre- 
sponding skill. In a few instances^ however, he 
has overreached himself, and plunged his party 
deeper in the difficulties from which he intended 
to extricate them. The success of his motion, in 
1832, for the transposition of Schedules A. and C. 
in the Reform BiU, is a case in point. He thereby 
ejected the Ministry of Earl Grey, but he under- 
estimated the ardour and energy of Reform prin- 
ciples in the country at the time, which rendered 
it impossible to carry on a government for even one 
short week, on principles opposite to those on which 
the Grey Administration had been conducted. The 
attempt, therefcMre, to form a Tory government at 
that particular time was found to be futile; and, as 
a necessary result, Earl Grey and his colleagues 
were recalled to office. Another instance of the 
same thing occurred last Session, in the case of the 
Municipal Corporation Reform Bill. He thought 
that the clauses of that measure which he caused to 
be expunged, would insure the rejection of the Bill 
on the part of the Commons; while, by not throwing 
it out in the Lords, the odium of its rejection would 
attach entirely to the other House. The result, as 
is known to all, proved different from what he 
i3 
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had anticipated: the Commons accepted the Bill 
as returned to them by the Lords. 

It is a fact, which is worthy of being mentioned, 
that after Lord Lyndhurst's miscalculation in 188S, 
as to the consequences of defeating Earl Grey on 
schedules A. and C. of the Reform Bill, he was 
hardly ever seen in his place in the House of Lords 
until the meeting of last Ses^on, when his party 
were in power. I do not recollect seeing him once 
in the House in the Session of 1834, and not above 
two or three times in that of 1833. What the 
cause of this singular and protracted absence was, I 
do not know. I have heard it was some difference 
which occurred between him and some of the other 
leading members of his party at the time— during 
the Grey interregnum — they were attempting to 
construct a Tory Ministry. Whether there be 
any truth in the statement, I have no means of 
knowing. 

Lord Lyndhurst cannot be said, in the usual 
sense of the term, to be an eloquent speaker. His 
manner is infinitely too cold and formal to give 
that effect to his matter, which, when spoken, would 
deaerve the name of a high order of eloquence. 
When his speeches are read, however, many pas- 
sages commend themselves to one's mind as instinct 
with eloquence of a superior class. His style is 
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dear, perspicuous, and simple in no ordinary de^ 
gree. It has a good deal of the Addisonian in it : 
it is always correct ; it is polished, without heiag 
elaborately so. He speaks with marvellous ease ; 
his sentences flow from him copiously and naturally : 
he scarcely ever has to recal a word, nor could the 
most fastidious ear detect one out of place, in the 
course of a long speech. His delivery is neither 
too slow nor too rapid : he never speaks long at a 
time, in comparison with the length at which some 
other noble LcMrds would address the House on the 
same subject. He is always listened to with the 
det^est attention by noble Lords of all shades of 
politics. The moment he rises, all is quiet ; and 
not a breath is to be heard till he has resumed his 
seat., Independently of his universally acknow- 
ledged talents ^s a debater, there is something in 
bis very appearance and manner calculated to com- 
mand attention and respect. He has a fine manly 
figure, and the momrat he rises and commaices his 
speech, there is, in addition to a very intelligent 
countenance, a manifest consciousness of his own 
intellectual superiority, — without any thing having 
the sligbtest resemblance to conceit, — which cannot 
fail of ensuring attention and respect from all 
present. 

In height, he is rather above the usual size, and 
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as just stated, is of a handsome make. His counte- 
nance, like his manner of addressing the House, is 
open and winning: he always looks cheerful and 
good-natured. Those who did not know his cha- 
racter would infer from the expression of his face, 
that he was soft and modest to such an extent as to 
trench on energy and decision of mind. His forehead 
is high, and well developed, and his mouth is full 
of character ; his eye is quick and piercing, and his 
nose has a good deal of the aquiline conformation. 
His complexion is dark, and his face inclines to the 
oral form. What the colour of his hair is, I do 
not know, as he wears a wig. He is apparently of 
a sound and healthy constitution, and looks mudi 
younger than he is. No one, to see him in the 
House of Lords, would' suppose him to be in his 
sixty-fourth year. When he used to sit in a court 
of law, clothed in the habiliments of "a Judge, he 
looked perhaps as old as he is. 

Of late he has always occupied a part of the 
House remotest from the Woolsack and the Thnme^ 
He sits immediately close to the bar. Unlike most 
of the other Peers, he seldom carries on private 
conversation with any one: he is most carefully 
attentive to every thing that passes around hun, 
though often sitting in an easy, thoughtless sort of 
position, as if he were pajdng no attention to any 
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thing saying or doing in the House. His favourite 
position, when listening to any thing to which he 
means to reply^ is, to sit with his left leg over his 
right, while the latter is gently patting the floor. 
I have also repeatedly seen him, in his most atten- 
tive moments, amusing himself by striking his 
boot with his cane. 

The first thing which attracts a stranger^s atten- 
tion when Lord Ellenborough rises to address 
the House, is the quantity of hair on his head, and 
the number of carefully-curled locks which he 
always sports. Some men are proud of their whis- 
kears; others of their roustachios — Colonel Sib- 
tborpe, in the other House, for example ; — but of all 
the legislators in either House, Lord Ellenborough 
stands alone in the attention be pays to the hair of 
his head, and in the extent to which he glories in it. 
He is inordinatdy proud of his dark brown locks ; 
he would not su£Per them to be cropped for twice 
the amount of his hereditary pension of <f 10,000 
a year. No lady rgoices more in her ringlets, 
nor is at jnore pains in adjusting them. He 
is a good-looking man, though his complexion is 
rather too florid. His countenance, which has 
something of the Grecian form about it, indicates 
great self-possession anch coldness of manner, which 
are two of the leading attributes of his character. 
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He is tail, and well made : his constitution i$ evi* 
dently strong, and his health excellent. He looks 
rather young for a man wlio has entered his forty- 
sixth year. 

As a speaker. Lord Ellenborough is one of the 
most correct in the House ; but, then, it is that 
cold, inanimate correctness which never makes an 
itnpression. His enunciation is as perfect as can 
be conceived; it is timed with the greatest judg- 
ment to the ear. He stands nearly as motionless 
as a statue when addressing the House. His v(Hce 
is clear and strong, and his language is always 
C(»Tect. His ideas, such as they are, are always 
clothed in correct and elegant diction ; the only 
source of regret is, that he often decks out in the 
choicest apparel, ideas which possess so Uttle 
originality or merit as to be hardly worthy a covert* 
ing <^ rags. His mind is not much above medi'* 
ocrity. He nevar shows anything like ingenuity 
or vigour in discussing a subject. His mind is 
unfitted for grappling with great questions ; and 
be seems to have the good sense to be conscious of 
this, for he comparatively seldom speaks on sub- 
jects of the first magnitude. He evinces great 
patience and industry in making himself master 
of the details of less impditant questions ; and on 
such questions, for this reason, be generally nmkes 
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a better speech than a man of greater taknts 
would do. He has a singular taste for the driest 
and least interesting subjects imaginable. For 
years past he has, every Session, brought forward 
a motion for compensation to some Indian Prince, 
in consequence of certain losses which the latter is 
alleged to have suffered about twenty years ago, 
through the culpable negligence or positive mis- 
conduct of our government in the East. Thia 
motion is always prefaced .by a long speech, 
occupying usually about two hours, which no' 
one listens to except the unfortunate member of 
the Government whose office dooms him to the 
task of reply. Mr Herries has also been in the 
habit, for some years past, of making a similar 
motion and speech in the other House. The 
motions and speeches, however, end in nothing in 
both cases, as the noble Lord and the right 
honourable Gentleman severally withdraw their 
motions. 

Lord Ellenborough's conceptions of a subject, if 
only commonplace, are always clear. You never 
see any confusion in his ideas or in his manner of 
expressing them. In giving a summary or re- 
capitulation of the proceedings of the House on 
any particular subject, the noble Lord perhaps 
excels any other member of either branch of the 
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Legidature. His review, last Session, when the 
Munidpal Corporation Reform Bill was sent up a 
second time from the other House, of what their 
Lordships had done in reference to the measure, 
was one of the clearest and most correct state^ 
ments I ever heard made. On that occasion be 
also evinced very considerable talent in the defence 
he urged on behalf of the Lords in regard to tfa^ 
alterations they had made in the Bill. 

He is a decided Tory, but has shrewdness 
enough to perceive that " the better part of valour 
is discretion.'^ He is always for adopting the 
mildest and most conciliatory course, consistently 
with an adherence to his own and his party^s 
principles, in dealing with an opponent. 

He is courteous and gentlemanly in his language 
towards those from whom he differs. No one ever 
heard him give utterance to an unbecoming word'. 
This conduct on his part always ensures respectful 
treatment from his opponents, when replying to 
him. 

No one on his side of the House evinced greater 
'alarm lest the Commons should reject the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Reform Bill as altered by the 
Lords, last Session, than he did. He clearly foresaw 
the fearful consequences which such a contingency 
would entail, both on the Legislature itself and on 
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the country. Hence he did every thing^ he could, 
in the House and privately, to prevent any collision 
between the two Houses^ by endeavouring to pre- 
vail on the Commons to accept the Bill as altered 
by the Lords. He speaks pretty often, and is 
usually lii^ened to with re^kctful attention. 

The moment Lord Fitzgerald and Vessey 
rises to address their Lordships, all eyes are turned 
towards him. He has a remarkably fine voice, 
whkh he pitches, the moment he commences, in a 
very high key. His voice has not only great power, 
but much flexibility ; he does not, however, always 
manage its intonations with the best efiect. He 
speaks with great fluency. His words flow from 
him like a copious stream. He never hesitates for 
a moment, and very rarely gives utterance to a 
word which he has occasion to recal. The most 
fastidious taste could not find fault with the con- 
struction of his sentences. Of his ideas, I cannot 
aay as much. They are very commonplace, 
though^ owing to his remarkably showy qualities 
as a speaker, they appear tolerably good while 
listening to him. The best proof that there is 
Uttle in his speeches, is to be found in the fact 
that, though you cannot fail to admire his dexterity 
and tact in rounding his periods, you never feel 
that anything he has said has made the slightest 
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impression on your mind. Oftenj indeed, doe» 
sentence after sentence roll on in stately majesty, 
without your being able to discover an idea at all. 
If there be ideas in the instances to which I refer, 
they are so concealed amidst a mass of verbiage, 
that you feel certain, in yt)ur own mind, the dis- 
covery, when made, would not at all reward tte 
labour expended in the search. He is nearly as 
prodigal of his gesture as of his words. There is 
hardly a speaker in the House more redundant in 
his gesticulation. One could excuse a little occa« 
sional excess in this respect, when the subject is 
one of a nature calculated to excite warmth <^ 
feeling; but the noble Lord is always equally 
vehement in his action, be the question before the 
House what it may. He throws both hands up 
into the air, as high as they will go; and then 
thrusts them down with equal force, as if he were 
about to smash in pieces some resisting objecti 
The movements of his body seem otherwise made 
to match with the loudness of his tone, the emphasis 
of his delivery, and the violent motions of his arms* 
He wheels about in every direction, and makes 
evolutions, and assumes positions peculiar to bin^- 
self. He speaks extempore, but the arrangement 
of his matter is usually as good as if his speech 
were carefully prepared. He does not speak 
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<^D ; he has too high an (pinion oi his oratory 
for that. He would deem it wasted altogether, 
if expended on topics of minor importance. He 
r^serTes himself for great occasions. This Session, 
he has not yet spoken at all ; last > Session, if 
I remember rightly, he only spoke once, mid 
that was on the Irish Church Appropriation quefr* 
tion. 

He is a good-looking man. He is about the ordi-^ 
nary height, and rather stoutly made: his appear- 
ance is gentlemanly, without having any thing of 
the superciliousness of the aristocrat: his face is 
fall, and his complexion very fair. It is impossible 
to see him without admiring the regularity of his 
features: his forehead is ample, both in breadth 
and height, and his light-brown hair is usually so 
adjusted as to allow it to be seen to the best advan- 
tage. He is in the meridian of life, being only in 
his forty-fourth year. 

Lord Ashburton is as yet but imperfectly 
kiown by his title : it will be some time before the 
public eye and ear become so familiar with it as 
they were with the name of Alexander Baring. 
He is a man of very considerable talent, and pos- 
sesses excellent business habits. These qualities, 
added to a heavy purse, made him a man of some 
impcntance in the House of Commons. In the 
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House of Lords he does not promise to acquire the 
^ame station. Had he been consistent as a public 
man, his influence in the Lower House would hare 
been yastly greater than it ever was. But he was 
remarkable for his inconsistency in more ways than 
one. The changes his opinions underwent on tb? 
question of the Corn Laws, and on topics more 
strictly political, are known to every body. But 
the most awkward part of the matter was, that bis 
principles always changed at the same time, and in 
the same direction, as his interests. Hence The 
Times used always to distinguish him from all the 
other members, by the appellation of ^^ the repre- 
sentative of his breeches^ pocket.^ In 1815 he wiis 
the idol of the populace of London, and of all large 
towns, because of his most strenuous and persevenng 
opposition to the Corn Laws. Shortly afterwards 
he became the proprietor of a large landed estate, 
and from that moment to this he has been one of H^ 
most zealous supporters of those laws, in either 
House of Parliament. But the most singular species 
of inconsistency which has, on many occasions, 
characterised his conduct as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, has been, that of speaking one way and voting 
in directly the opposite. He has acquired a sort of 
proverbial notoriety for this. 

He excels all men I ever knew, with the single 
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exception of the late Lord Castlereagh, in mystify- 
iog a subject, when it served his purpose to do so. 
He has often been heard to speak for an hour at a 
time when a member of the other House, and yet, 
when he sat down, leave the House as much in 
the dark as to his real views on the subject on which 
he had been speaking, as when he began his address. 
What, perhaps, was the most singular circumstance 
in his successful efforts at mystification, was, that 
you could never with truth charge him with di- 
gressing from the subject. He appeared all the 
while to be speaking strictly to the question, though 
no one could understand a single word he said. He 
can, however, be clear enough when he chooses ; 
indeed, there are few who can be more so. I have 
often admired the lucidness of his arrangement, the 
appropriateness of his arguments, and the transpa- 
rency of his style. He is cogent in his reasonings, 
and yet singularly plain and simple in his language, 
whenever it pleases him. He is a man of very 
considerable information : he is well read on most 
questions of legislation ; but is especially conversant 
with the Com Law and Currency questions. His 
mind is quick in its perceptions. He is acute in 
detecting the slips, or weak points, of an adversary : 
he is more ; he is dexterous in appearing to have 
detected errors where they do not exist. If an 
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exponent has committed na mistakes, be will, with 
infinite nonchalance^ ascribe some to him, and then 
proceed to grapple with and correct them. He is 
an unfair debater, both as respects his own senti- 
ments, and as regards the arguments of his oppo- 
nents. And yet while uttering or stringing together 
sentence after sentence, which mean nothing, imd 
while correcting the blunders of an opponent which 
that opponent never committed, he has so much 
apparent sincerity and good-nature about him, that 
it is impossible you can entertain towards him any 
unkindly feeling. 

He is not a fine speaker. His voice is somewhat 
feeble, but it is clear and pleasant. He is often 
incorrect in his language, and sometimes stammers 
while correcting himself. He is moderate in bis 
4i$e of gesture, which chiefly consists in tumiog 
his face, at short intervals, from one part of the 
House to the other, with a slight occasional waving 
of his right hand. When sitting, his head is erect 
enough, but when speaking you usually see it 
leaning a, little to one side. He has only spoken two 
or three times in the House of Lords. 

He is of the ordinary height, rather stoutly, 
though not robustly, made. His face partakes of 
rotundity. His fordiead has more of breadth than 
height. His eyes are small, but quick and sparkUi^. 
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His features otherwise are regular and pleasing. 
There is nothing particularly indicative of intelli-> 
gence in his countenance ; its chief characteristic is 
chat of being on good terms with himself; and 
in this respect his physiognomy does not deceive 
ibe observer. Other, persons may think him as 
much wrong as they please ; but I should like to see 
the man who will convince himself that he is in error. 
At any rate, he will never acknowledge it You 
may vanquish him as often and completely as you 
<^ioose ; you will find him still maintaining that his 
positions are impregnable, and his co^istency per- 
fectly unimpeachable. He has considerably passed 
the meridian of life, bebg in his fifty-sixth year. 

The name of Lobd Abingek, like that of 
Lord Ashburton, is one which has not yet made 
itself familiar to the public eye or ear — and, indeed, 
I question if it ever will; for active as was the 
part which his Lordship took in public afiairs, until 
the last few years, when Sir James Scarlett and a 
member of the other House— he seems now resolved 
to spend the remainder of his days in silence and 
repose. My own impression as to the chief cause 
iof his late inactivity and silence is the same as that 
generally entertained by those who know him. He 
hMB never recovered from the severe stroke which bis 
reputationrec^ved by his conduct as Attorney-Gene- 
ral under the Duke of Wellington's government. 
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While filling that c^ce he instituted more crinmud 
prosecutions against the Press in the sh<Ht space of 
three years, than had been instituted by all the pre- 
Tious Attorney-Generals for the preceding thirty 
years ; and this, too, while he professed himself a 
Whig, and they were Tories. Out of oSce he was 
always the unqualified denouncer of State prose^ 
cutions of the Press, and times without number did 
he toast " The Liberty of the Press,** as being 
as necessary as the air we breathe ; in power he did 
his best to destroy both it and his own reputatioo. 
In the former case, he succeeded to a certain extent, 
and for a time — as the late unfortunate Morning 
Journal could bear witness ; — in the latter, he has 
succeeded entirely. His worst enemies could not 
wish to see him with a more seriously-damaged repu- 
tation as a public man. Like all those who, under 
suspicious circumstances, change their principles — 
when they do so from conviction it is another and 
commendable matter — he forfeited the confidence of 
the party he had abandoned, while he never gained 
that of the party to whom he attached himself. 
During the few years he was in the House of Com^ 
mons, after th^ breaking up of the Wellington 
Administration, he constituted a forcible illustrati<»i 
of the homely aphorism of falling between two 
chairs. He was equally disowned and suspected by 
both Whigs and Tories. Night after night did he 
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sit alone, having no other companionship than that of 
fais own cogitations. In the midst of society he 
WB8 in solitude* For a time he bore up with the 
best grace he could under the slights which were 
diown him. At length his stock of philoso- 
jdiy became exhausted, and he in a great measure 
absented himself from the House. Few and far 
between were the times in which he was found in his 
place. He is not in a much better predicament in 
the Upper House. Though to all intents and pur- 
poses a Tory in his conduct, whatever he may be 
in theory, he has not yet succeeded in getting into 
the good graces of that party. I doubt if he ever 
will worm himself into their confidence: I am 
satisfied he himself is afraid he will not. He is very 
irr^ular ip his attendance in the House, and has 
not uttered fifty sentences in it since his elevation. 
X<ord Abinger is a man of very considerable 
talent, and for many years was looked on as a per- 
son of great importance in the ranks of the Whigs. 
He has not the remotest pretensions to genius, and 
never gave expression to a single profound or bril- 
liant thought ; but he always evinced much of that 
tal^it in speaking which, where average powers of 
mind previously exist, may, by careful and indefar 
tigable study, be acquired. His talents, in other 
words, are acquired rather than natural ; or, as Sir 

K 
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Walter Scott once said, in a priyate letter to the 
author, in reference to another person,— »his wit is 
that of the schoolmaster rather than of bis mothen 
Lord Abinger, when speaking in the House c^ 
Commons, was always above comnlon place ; or, if 
his arguments were not in themselves deserving of 
a high character, he invariably put them in so clear 
a light, and used them with so much of the dexte- 
rity which he had acquired in the practice of Im 
profession^ that they had the appearance of some- 
thing more than the average merit. His speeches 
frequently partook of the quality called special 
pleading. When it suited his purpose, no c»>e 
could be more clear: when it served his object 
to mystify, there were few in the House who 
could do so with better effect In both cases he 
appeared equally sincere. His manner was highly 
seductive : he always spoke in a fascinating tone, 
and looked you so smilingly and alluringly in the 
face, that, unless you were particularly on your 
guard against his blandishments, you ran a great 
risk of being insensibly taken c^ive by him. 
He was always cool and collected, and never lost 
saght for a moment of the main point he had to 
establish, or the object he had to gain. It was 
these qualities, conjoined with sound and varied 
legal knowledge, that gdned him so high a reputa- 
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tion at the bar. He evinced consummate tact in 
addressing a jury. The moment he entered the 
courts he made it his business to single out in his 
own mind three or four of the fnost intelligent of 
the jury, in addition to the foreman. He knew that 
if he could only, by any means, gain these over to 
the side of his client, the victory was to a certainty 
won, as the others would be sure, if they did not 
ori^nally entertaifi the same views, to be brought 
over to them when they all retired fdr consultation. 
He then, when he rose to address the ** gentlemen of 
the jury,'' — on whom he always lavished a world 
of encomiums for respectability, intelligence, a 
d^ire to discharge their duty conscientiously, and 
so forth,**fixed his eye on one of those he had 
singled out in his own mind, on whom he kept it 
intently fixed with a most captivating gaZe until 
he saw, from the assenting nod, or the concurring 
expression of the countenance, that all was safe 
in so far as that juror was concerned. Withdrawing 
bis seductive and penetrating eye from him, he 
fixed it on the others in succession, until he either 
saw he had achieved a similar triumph with them, or 
that his sophistry had been detected. Each thought 
hitiiself peculiarly honoured by the attention which 
the learned counsel thus paid to him. By these 
means he gained, perhaps, a greater number of 
K 2 
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cases, in proportion to the number in which he 
was retained, than any other member of the bar 
during the present century, Mr. Brougham's im» 
measurably greater talents did not command nearly 
so many triumphs as Sir James Scarlett^s consunw 
mate tact* 

Lord Abinger has no pretensions to the charac- 
ter of an orator, for which his manner is much too 
cold and quiet. His voice is clear and penetrating, 
but it wants flexibility and depth of tone. It has 
no variety. It is monotonous throughout. He deals 
little in gesticulation. His arms generally hang 
down by his sides, or are placed in some other 
attitude of repose. Sometimes, but seldom, I have 
seen him stretch out his right hand, and make a few 
slow gentle movements with it. His body, other* 
wise, is as motionless as if it were transfixed to the 
spot, except when moving his face at certain inter*- 
vals from one part of the House to the other. 

In his personal appearance he realizes, in some 
measure, our ideas of Falstafil If anything, he is 
above the general height. In circumferaice there 
are not many men in proportion to his size other- 
wise, who surpass him. His belly projects to an 
unusual extent, even for a corpulent man. His face 
is large and full. He is double-chinned. His 
eyes are small, but quick and piercing. His ccwa" 
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jplexion is fair, mingled with a good deal of ruddi- 
ness, while his hair is of a white colour. His eyes 
and mouth are full of character. The expression 
of his countenance is pleasant in no ordinary degree : 
a perpetual smile, blended with an air of joviality, 
plays upon it. You would fancy him, judging 
merely by his looks, to be one of the happiest men 
alive ; and he miay be so, in point of fact, for any- 
thing I know to the contrary. He is now far ad- 
vanced in life, being in his fifty-eighth year. 
• Lord Wharncliffe is a nobleman who is 
regarded with much respect by both sides of the 
House. There are but few more intelligent 
Members in it. He is more or less acquainted 
with every subject that comes under the considera- 
tion of the Legislature ; with some subjects he is, 
perhaps, more conversant than any Peer of the 
realm. One topic, which has occupied much of 
his thoughts, is that of our criminal jurisprudence. 
Those who differ from his theories on this topic, 
must do justice to the extent of his information on 
it. He possesses considerable talents. He is not 
only quick in detecting the weak points of an oppo- 
nent, but skilful, in no ordinary degree, in throwing 
ft veil of speciousness over his own views when 
submitting them to the House. Right or wrong, 
lie hardly ever fails to •make out a [dausible case. 
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His speech, in the third week of the present Sefc- 
sioQ; on the appointment of Lord Lieutenants of 
eounties by the present Ministry, was admitted on 
all bands to be able and ingenious. It occufHed 
nearly two hours in the delivery. He is not a 
showy speaker^ His yoice, though clear, is not 
strong. Sometimes he is inaudible, owing to a 
habit he has got of lowering his vodce, not only at 
the conclusion of long sentences, but sometime(» 
during the delivery of several entire consecutive 
sentences together. His language is not fine ; it is, 
however, usually correct. There is no appearance 
of labour about it. He evidently adopts the sug- 
gestion of Sir Egertcm Brydges, and employs the 
phraseolc^y which first occurs to his mind^ He 
never attempts the higher ^trains of pratory. He 
indulges^ in no tropes or figures, nor ^oes he ever 
resort to declamation. Indeed, he seems to rely 
exclusively, either on the intrinsic excellence of his 
cause, or on his own powers of putting it plausibly, 
or on both. I do not suppose he has any wish to 
shine as an orator. It is certain, though he weie 
to live for centuries to come, he never would attain 
distinction as a mere speaker. To the comparative 
feebleness of his voice, he superadds the w^n( of 
the power of modulating it to any extent. And, 
last of all, he wants fluency. He often stammerfi» 
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and corrects and re-corrects inaccurate expressions; 
His speeches may, and generally do, enlighten the 
minds of his audience, but they nev^ produce any 
effect, or leave any impresaon. He is by no means 
a fdeasant speaker, and nothing but the respect 
entertained for his private character and talents 
ensures the attention of the House. His manner 
is awkward. He makes a liberal use of his right 
arm at occadonal intervals, and he has of late 
acquired a singular habit of turning his whole body 
fropi oae part of the House to another. If his 
face be this moment towards the Woolsack, you see 
it the qext towards the Bar. If he looks one time 
at Ministers — who are always opposite the place 
ftoei which he addresses their Lordships — you see 
him, in an instant afterwards, with his back to 
them, and looking as earnestly in the faces of some 
f^ his own friends, as if he were inquiring of 
them, with the greatest solicitude, the state of 
their health. At one moment you see him standing 
quite erect, and holding up his head as if in the 
conscious justice of his cause; the next, his head 
is drooping on his breast, and his^eyes are fixed on 
the floor of the House, if not on his own feet. By 
removing one of the benches, a consid^able addi- 
tion has been lately made to the^pace between the 
Opposition benches and the table. I know of no 
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Peer to whom this has proved ao great an improTe- 
moit as to Lord Whamdiffe. He duly avaSs 
himself of the extended room, by always movh^ 
badLwards and forwards when addressing their 
Lordships. Scmietimes, indeed, he makes such 
use of it as actually to describe a circle of two or 
three yards in circumference. 

The noble Lord has a wonderful command of 
his temper. Not only is therenothing impasdoned 
in his usual manner of addressing the House, but 
even when he chances to become involved in a per- 
sonal altercation, he evinces the greatest coolness 
and self-composure, — however excited his oppcment 
may be. His opinions are not of the extreme Tory 
dass, but they are certmnly becoming gradually 
more so. 

Lord Whamcliffe has passed the meridian of 
life, being in his sixtieth year. He has all the ap- 
pearance of possessing a healthy constituticm. He 
is slightly above the average height, and well pro- 
portioned. He is somewhat negligent in his dress. 
He has an open, pleasing countenance, highly indi- 
cative of intell%ence and of moral energy blended 
with urbanity. His face is angular, and his features 
are regular. His complexion is fair, and his hair of 
a sandy colour. He has an eagle eye, and a finely 
developed foreb^d. 
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Lord Kenyon is not a man of vigorous or com- 
fNrehensive mind. His intellectual acquirements 
are below mediocrity. He has never done anything 
in the House which would have brought his name 
with any prominence before the public; but his 
connection with Orange Societies has done that 
for him in a more effectual manner than can be 
altogether agreeable to himself. For many years 
past he was known to be one of the most zealous 
supporters of Orangism, but the late proceedings in 
the House of Commons have unfolded tales on that 
subject for which the community were not prepared. 
No man, I believe, with the exception of the very 
few persons equally imbued with Orangism as 
himself, can justify the part he has lately acted 
as Deputy Grand Master of Orange Societies ; but 
neither can any candid person deny him the merit — 
which is more than can be conceded to all the other 
*^ Brethren"— of being perfectly sincere in his 
opinions and honest in his conduct. His errors are 
clearly the errors which result from ignorance. His 
faith in the happy tendency of his principles is so 
great, and his attachment to them is so decided, that 
he would not hesitate a moment, should the neces- 
sity arise, in submitting to martyrdom for them. I 
recollect being near him when he presided last year, 
in Exeter Hall^ at the great Protestant Meeting, to 
k3 
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discuss the tenets of the Boaum Catbdics as embo- 
died in the polemical works of the celebrated Peter 
Dens. On that occasion some indescribable scenes of 
uproar occurred in consequaice of Lord KenyoOf 
who acted as chairman, having refused to hear aqy of 
^e Roman Catholics. Some of the latter eventu^ 
ally became so indignant, that they threatened ven- 
geance on his Lordship. A gentleman, who had 
overheard two of them saying Jjotd Kenyon should 
be a ^^ marked man," whispered to his liordship the 
circumstance, expressing with a very serious coun^ 
tenance a hope that he would take care of himself^ 
^ Pooh ! Pooh! " exclaimed his Lordship, and then 
turned about his face to the person addressing the 
meeting, with as much coolness as if no such menace 
bad been uttered. 

His Lordship speaks but seldom in the House, 
and never at any great length ; but he takes part 
with some frequency in the altercations which occa* 
sionally occur between other Peers. He is an 
indifferent speaker : his voice is clear enough, and 
he is sufficiently audible, but he wants energy and 
animation in his manner. His matter never rises 
above common place ; it js often below it. His 
style is generally bad ; it is often at variance with 
the most ordinary rulep of composition : it is never 
chaste or eloqurat. 
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His Lordship is considerably advanced in life, 
being in his fifty-seventh year. He does not look 
quite so old. His complexion is florid, and his 
countenance has the impress of health on it. His 
nose is large, and of an aquiline form. His features 
are regular, and their general expression is pleasing, 
but by no means intellectual. His face is of the 
angular form. His hair is of a greyish colour, and 
is always remarkable for its shortness. He is about 
the middle size, and well proportioned. He is not 
particular about his toilet ; but has a great par- 
tiality to a blue coat and light-coloured trousers. 
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CHAPTER X- 
PEERS WHO HAVE SEATS IN THE CABINET, 

LORD MELBOURNE — THE MARQUIS OF LANS- 
DOWNE — LORD HOLLAND— LORD DUNCANNON. 

The office of Prime Minister, which Lord Md- 
boume has, with a short interval, filled since Earl 
Grey's retirement from it, has, as a matter of course, 
attracted all eyes towards him, and made him the 
subject of the deepest interest. I question if any 
man has attained to the same elevation, in the course 
of the last century and a half, of whom so little 
was previously heard. As Lord Melbourne, he was 
not extensively known before his accession to his 
present office : as the Hon. William Lamb, he was 
still less so. Under the latter name he was known 
only as a Tory, or, at best, but as a moderate 
Reformer. His answer to those who contrast his 
present liberal sentiments with the moderate prin- 
dples he professed some years back, is, that he 
has gained wisdom by experience, and that not he 
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only, but the nation, have made rapid progress, 
during the last eight or ten years, towards a more 
liberal order of things. He says, in short, in 
answer to those who reproach him with a derelic* 
tion of his early principles, that he is marching 
with the spirit of the age, and that he is acting up to 
the exigencies of the times. He is known to be one 
erf the most liberal members of the Administration 
of which he is the head. It is well known how 
strenuously he stood up in his place in the House 
of Lords, for those clauses of the Municipal Cor- 
poradon Bill which were eventually rejected by 
that body. It is an equally established fact, if I 
am not misinformed, though the public are not 
aware of it, that he strenuously contended, in the 
Cabinet Meetings held on the subject, that no 
concession, however trifling, ought to be made on 
that question to the Opposition Peers. His view 
of the matter was, that it would be vain to hope 
for conciliation on their part, however great the 
amount of concession made to them ; that, in fact, 
the greater the concessions made, the more strenuous 
and determined in their opposition to the measure 
would they become. A majority of his colleagues, 
however, pointed out to him the frightful conse- 
quences which would, in all human probability, 
flow from a collision between the two Houses ; and 
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pressed on him the wisdom of meeting the wishes 
of the Lords, as far as it oould be done without 
compromising their own characters for consistency, 
or impairing, to any great extent, the efficiency oi 
the measure. He sacri6ced bis own individuai 
ofHnions to the views entertained by a majonty of 
his colleagues^ and acquiesced in those modifica- 
tions of the measure which secured to it the passive 
concurrence of the Tory Peers. 

Lord Melbourne cannot be said to be a man of 
superior talents. He does not take comprehensive 
views of a great question, nor does he evince any 
thing like vigour or acuteness in attempting to 
grapple with iU The predominant quality of his 
mind is the common-sense view which he takes of 
a subject, and the clearness with which he com- 
municates his ideas to others. If you look in vain 
for any ori^nal or striking arguments in his 
speeches, you cannot fail to observe that he has 
looked at the subject with the eye of a person of 
strong good sense; nor can you see him resume 
his seat, at the cmiclusion of his speech, without 
saying to yourself, that he has been remarkably 
clear and happy in the expression of his sentiments. 
His forte manifestly consists in singling out the 
strongest and most obvious arguments which can 
be advanced in favour of the view which he takes 
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of the question, and bringing them before your 
mind with all the vividness c^ perception with which 
they iq>pear to his own. Like Earl Grey, he trusts 
much to wh^t he conceives the justice and ex* 
pediency of his measures ; and he is so convinced 
that they are both just and expedient, that he 
would not, if he could, make any ingenious or 
sophistical speech in their support. He states to 
you the leading grounds on which he brings his 
measures forward; he endeavours to force the 
OHivietion lK>me cm your minds, which presses with 
an immovable wdght on his own, th^t they are 
imperiously demanded by the exigencies of the 
case ; and he also admonishes you, in the plainest 
terms the English language pan supply, of what he 
fuUy brieves will be die consequences of their 
rgei^n ; and then leaves you to act as you think 
pn^r. 

I never heard him attempt anything which could 
be called refined or ingenious argument. His 
speeefafis are so plain in their general tenour, that 
the dullest of comprehension may follow him with 
the greatest ease in every thing he says. Whatever 
he m^y be in his study, he is no philosopher in 
the House of Lords. He deals not in general 
principles : what he says in a given speech, is so 
strictly aj^licable to the point immediately before 
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the House, as if there were no other princi(de or 
topic in the universe, or he had never bestowed a 
thought on any other question. By hearing him 
speak, however, on different subjects, and at di£» 
ferent times, you see clearly that he is a man ot 
considerable reading, and that what he has read he 
has fully understood. I have, on several occasi<»is, 
heard him quote, with, singular felicity, short 
passages, both from the ancients, and from modern 
writers, in the various departments erf literature, 
science, and philosophy. When he does so, he 
makes no pfirade of scholarship ; you see at once it 
is not for the purpose of getting credit for learning, 
or for the purpose of effect, as the w<H*d is usually 
understood, that he quotes the sayings or argu^ 
ments of others: it is obviously because those 
sayings or arguments bear directly on the question 
at issue. He quotes a passage from the Greeks 
or Romans, or from a modem author of celebrity» 
in the same way as common proverbs are made 
use of in conversation by the humbler classes of 
society. 

His manner of speaking is so plain^ that I never 
heard any one complain of misunderstanding whi^ 
he said; and he is so ingenuous and straight- 
forward in dealing with an opponent, that I never, 
so far as I can remember, heard any one chai^ 
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hhn with misrepresentation. To his integrity of 
purpose all his opponents are forward to bear 
tbdr testimony. They think him misguided; 
they look aa him as acting a most dangerous as 
well as foolish part; but they never even hint a 
suspicion that he has any sinister purposes in 
view. They hesitate not to admit that he himself 
conceives he is pursuing that line of policy which 
will at once be most conducive to the stability 
of the Crown and the welfare of the people, 
though he is pursuing a course which, in thdr 
judgment, cannot fail to be productive id directly 
opposite results. 

Lord Melbourne speaks but seldom ; he never 
volunteers a speech. It is plain he does not fancy 
himself an orator, though many others do who 
cannot acquit themselves so creditably. He has 
obviously no pleasure in hearing himself speak. 
His voice is not very pleasant to the ears of others, 
neither is it to his own. It is only when the nature 
of the question before the House, and the duties of 
the distinguished office he fills, impose on him the 
necessity of speaking, that he rises to express his 
sentiments ; and even then he is always as brief as 
possible : you see a visible endeavour to give the 
greatest amount of matter in the smallest space of 
.time. There is no effort to express himself in 
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rounded periods, no attempt at fine speaking: he 
aims at nothing more than to make you understand 
what he himself thinks or feels on the subject. In 
this he is, as has been already m^itioned, r^nark^ 
ably suecessfuL Nothing can be more obvious 
than the view he entertains of the subject. He is 
[Nrofuse of thoughts, sparing of wcurds. He scattem 
abroad his opim'ons and arguments with a pvodigid 
hand; sometimes, as Mr. Shdl once observed of 
Mr. (yConnelPs ideas, with scarcely a rag to cover 
them. He leapi to the great point at issue the 
moment he rises, and he does not quit it until he 
resumes his seat. You see his mind fixed on the 
real merits of the question to the exclusion of every 
thing ehe : the collateral parts of a subject hardly 
ever engage his attention. It is with the marrow 
of the matter that his own mind hiis been oc- 
cupied, and to that he directs the attention of 
the minds of their Lordships. His speeches are 
c(»isequently remarkable for their brevity. I 
know of no noble Lord in the habit of speaking 
in the House, who, in g^ieral, speaks for so short 
a time. 

One of the most striking qualities in Lord Mel- 
bourne's mind is its great moral courage. H^ 
knows that the Opposition Peers feel towards his 
governm^t and measures the most decided hos- 
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tility ; he knows thftt, whei> addressing them in 
support of any particular course of policy he k( 
pursuing, or intends to pursue, he is addressbg a 
most unwilling audience ; yet he sets courageously 
to worky and proclaims in their hearing his un<»- 
palatahle views and intentions. The odds against 
hm dp not didhenrten him ; they inspire him with 
renewed courage. Strong in what he conceives 
the propriety and justice of his oause^ he rushes 
boldly into the heart of the conflict, not doubting 
for a moment that, though the struggle may be 
severe, he and his government will eventually 
triun^pht He is one of the few m^ who rise with 
the oeeasion. The greater the opposition he has 
to ^counter, the more resolute and determined 
does he become. When in the midst of the battle, 
he usually grows warm ; you see his feelings are at 
work ; you see his bosom heaving with emotion. 
.The excess of his feelings on such occasions usually 
Impedes his utterance. He stutters a good deal; 
sometimes so much that you would almost think he 
would choke. In his more energetic moments he 
adopts the advice of Hamlet to the players, and 
suits the action to the word. Fixing his piercing, 
fiery eye on the Opposition, he often, in such oases, 
gives such a tremendous blow with his clenched 
fitt on thederk^s table, as causes the House to ring 
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agaiO) while one can fancy he hears each of the 
Peers on the opposite side saying to himself, ^ It is 
fortunate that was not my head.^ 

Lord Melbourne, in dealing with an opponent, 
invariably avoids personalities. Sarcasm, in the 
usual acceptation of the term, is a weapon he never 
wields. His language is always courteous and in- 
oH^sive to noble Lords individually; it is not 
always equally guarded and moderate in speaking 
of them as a body. On several occasions, during 
his short career as first Minister of the Crown, 
he appealed to their fears, and endeavoured to 
menace them into an assent to his measures. At 
two distinct stages of the Municipal Reform KII 
of last year did he have recourse to the expedient 
of a threat. This, however, was only in the 
warmth of the moment. It is also right to add, 
that he himself seemed fully convinced that thooa 
consequences of which he forewarned their Lord* 
ships would inevitably ensue from the mutilation, 
to the ext^t the Tory Peers contemplated, of that 
measure. 

His action generally is plain and unpretending ; 
in that, any more than in his language or delivery, 
he does not aim at oratorical effect. On ordinary 
occasions he uses his right arm moderately, while 
be holds his hat and walking-stick — the latter he 
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^Iways takes with him to the House — in his left 
band. When the question is one of importance^ 
or he expects to address their Lordships at some 
length, he lays bis hat and walking-slick on the 
bench on which he was sitting, as soon as he rises. 
If he rise with his hat and cane in his left hand, 
as just stated, under the impresdon he will be brief 
and cool in the observations he is about to make^ 
but finds himself wax warm, and get more length* 
&aed in his remarks as he proceeds, he pauses for a 
moment till he has disburthened his left hand of the 
cane and hat, and then becomes violent in his 
gesture. You then see his face colour ; you hear 
faim, as before observed, repeatedly, and to an 
extent sometimes painful to all present, stutter; 
you hear at intervals his lusty knocks on the table ; 
and you observe an excitement in his whole ap- 
pearance which often causes him to draw hastily 
backward as far as the bench from which he has 
arisen will allow, and then rush forward again 
with equal precipitation, till prevented from ad- 
vancing further by the table of the House. 

Lord Melbourne's voice is not good ; it wants 
flexibility; he has little or no controul over it, 
neither is it pleasant ; it has something hard and 
busky about it He speaks with some rapidity, 
always the more rapidly as he becomes excited* 
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He usually speaks m a sufficiently audible, though 
not in a loud tone. 

Lord Melbourne, though not old, has passed the 
prime of life. He is in his fifty-seventh year. He 
is apparently in excellent health and full of spirits. 
The anxieties and responsibilities c^ office have not, 
as yet, made any visible impression on his counter 
nance, which is much more open and cheerful than 
the countenan(^ of statesmen usually are. His hair is 
of a dark brown colour, and his complexion is ruddy. 
His face is round, and his features are rather large 
and marked. His general appearance inclines to 
plainness, and in his manners there is a simplicity 
approaching to bluntness. No one who sees him 
would think that he had ever breathed the atmos- 
phere of a Court. He has the aspect of a man of 
decision and firmness, which his conduct proves 
him to be. In height, he is about the usual size, 
with a strong compact frame inclining to stoutness, 
whicK is evidently capable of enduring great fatigue. 
He usually sits in an easy, careless posture, with one 
leg thrown over the other, and with his hat, which 
in the summer season is always a white one, sitting so 
lopsely on the back of his head, that you think 
every moment it will fall off. 

Lord H'OLiiAi^D is a name which used very fre- 
quently to meet the public eye: it now does so 
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comparatively seldom. From the commencement 
of the French Revolution, until ten or twelve years 
ago^ Lord Holitmd was always found fighting in 
the first ranks of Liberalism. In the House of 
Lords he often stood almost alone. With the single 
fflcceptk)n of Earl Radnor, he was perhaps the 
most extensive reformer belonging to that branch 
of the Legidature. The nephew of Charles James 
Fox, and tutored by that distinguished man in the 
formation of bis political opinions. Lord Holland, 
while possesring a pcn'tion of Fox*b talents, adopted 
all his leading principles, and fully shared in his zeal 
for the {promotion of the Liberal cause. Those who 
attentively observed his career must have been 
struck with his amazing devotion to his principles. 
He was ready to make any sacrifices for them ; and, 
considering the direction in which popular opinion 
ran, from the time his Lordship entered public life, 
till a few years after the peace of 1816, he may be 
said, by the bold and intrepid course he pysued, 
to have been a living martyr to his principles. 
His name, since the retirement of Fox from public 
life, was a sort of watchword among Reformers, 
and his house was a kind of rendezvous to the 
Reform Members of both Houses of Parliament. 
Thare were all the arrangements made, and the 
{dans laid, for carrying on with effect the war with 
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the Tories. Nor is Lord Holland's zeal in the 
Liberal cause even now abated one iota more than 
is the inevitable effect of advancing years and 
great bodily infirmity. It often, indeed, breaks 
through all physical and accidental obstructions, 
and manifests itself in a most striking manner. He 
regards Lord Melbourne as a Reformer of the 
right stamp, and has evinced an intensity of interest 
in the stability of his Administration^ which he did 
not latterly in that of Earl Grey. After the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the two great measures 
in which he has manifested the most lively interest, 
are, a Reform in the Municipal Corporations, and a 
Reform in the Church. The first he has lived to 
see carried into effect to a very great extent ; the 
second, he expresses an ardent hope he will witness 
before he dies. His zeal for the success of the 
Municipal Reform Bill of last Session was so 
ardent, that he not only cheered Lord Melbourne 
and sc^e of the other speakers in favour of the 
measure, until one would have thought his lungs 
would have served him no longer; but, though 
obliged from bodily weakness to be wheeled into 
the House and out of it, and though unable to 
stand without the assistance of a crutch made 
for the purpose, he actually rose and spoke with 
great energy and talent, for nearly half an hour, in 
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£Eivour of the measure. Some time before the Muni- 
dpal Corporation Reform Bill was brought into 
the Upper House, Lord Melbourne, on a motion, 
if I remember rightly, of Earl Radnor, made a 
most lib^al speech in favour of admitting Dis- 
senters into the Universities. Lord Holland, as if 
anticipating what he was about to say, seated him- 
fidf, immediately on his rising, on one of the wool- 
sacks, so as to command a full view of the Prime 
Minister's face. The latter had hardly got to the 
fourth or fifth sentence when Lord Holland, de- 
lighted with (he decidedly liberal tone in which he 
began his speech^ expressed that delight by a most 
lusty and hearty cheer. Lord Melbourne grew 
more warm, and, if possible, more liberal as he 
proceeded, and Lord Holland's admiration and 
delight increasing propcnrtionately, the latter noble- 
man may be said to have literally cheered Lord 
Melbourne, at the full stretch of his voice, during 
die delivery of a speech which lasted about 'twenty 
minutes, and without any other intermission than 
that requisite to draw his breath ; in other words, 
the sound of one cheer had scarcely died away, 
when it was followed by another still more hearty, 
if possible, than its predecessor. Lord Melbourne 
must have felt that there was a great deal too much 
of a good- thing, for his voice was repeatedly 

L 
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drowned by the stentorian applause of his ardent 
admirer. As cheers, especially such lusty ones, 
are not very common in the Upper House, and 
as, on this occasion, Lord Holland had a monopoly 
of the exercise of his lungs, no other Peer uttering 
even a faint whisper — the circumstance had a ludi- 
crous effect on the House ; and the ludicrousness 
of the thing was greatly heightened by the noble 
Lord staring the speaker full in the face, throwing 
back his head in a laughing mood, and giving other 
proofs of the supreme exultation he felt at the tone 
of Lord Melbourne's speech, as he concluded every 
successive sentence. 

It will be inferred, from what has been already 
stated, that the circumstance of Lord HoUand^s 
name being now scarcely ever seen in the reports 
of the parliamentary debates, is owing to his ad- 
vanced years and his bodily infirmities. The same 
causes have, in some measure, impaired the vigour 
of his intellect and the effectiveness of his speeches, 
but he still acquits himself, when addressing the 
House, in a manner which many noble Lords in 
the prime of life cannot fail to envy, and whidi 
shows what his mental and oratorical qualifications 
must have been when in the full bloom of life. He 
was then remarkable for clearness and compre^ 
hensivenessof mind, and for a forcible and eloquent 
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^position of his views. He excelled in exposing 
those sophistries of an opponent which would have 
escaped the perception of others. He saw with a 
sort of intuition the weak points in an antagonist's 
speech ; and from the felicity and conclusiveness, 
conjoined with the ease and fluency, of his replies, 
you would have thought he must, by a species of 
prescience, have anticipated everything of any 
weight which would emanate from the opposite 
aide, and prepared his own speech accordingly. 
There is a great deal of this in his speeches still. 
The speech to which I have already referred, as 
having been made in favour of the Municipal 
Corporation Bill last Session, was in reply to a very 
ingenious speech of Lord Lyndhurst, in opposition 
to that measure, and the acuteness, ability, and 
eloquence it evinced in a man so advanced in years, 
and labouring under such heavy bodily infirmity, 
were the admiration of all present. 

One prominent feature in the character of Lord 
Holland was — I speak in the past tense, because we 
can now expect to hear but few more speeches from 
him — the fearlessness with which he stood up in 
the House, as he did out of it, for his principles. 
He was at all times the strenuous uncompromis- 
ing defender of those principles, whenever and by 
whomsoever attacked, though he knew that they 
L 2 
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were not only disliked, but absolutely detested by 
at least nine-tenths of the Peers, and when they 
were only coldly approved of and supported in a 
more modified form, by almost all the remainder, 

I have mentioned that Lord Holland entered public 
life contemporaneously with the breaking out of the 
French Revolution. He took his seat in the Lords in 
1794, but did not address the House for two years 
thereafter. His first speech gave ample earnest of the 
eminence to which his talents, and his zeal in the 
cause of universal liberty, could not fail to raise 
him. It was in opposition to the second reading of 
the Assessed Tax Bill, which was then brought in 
by Ministers for the avowed purpose of enabling 
Government to carry on the war against France. 
He maintained in a second speech of great elo- 
quence and ingenuity, that, by the course which 
Ministers had pursued for some years previously, 
they had virtually sacrificed the British Consti- 
tution ; and in reference to the defence which Lord 
Grenville, then Secretary of State, made of the 
conduct of Government in bringing forwai'd the 
Assessed Tax Bill, he quoted with infinite effect the 
well-known lines of a popular poet. " The argu- 
ment of the noble Secretary,"*' observed his Lordship, 
" reminds me of some humorous lines by one of 
our best poets : — 
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* Thus Harlequin extolled hishors^ 
Fit for the road^ the race^ the cinrse; 
One fault he had — a fault indeed ! 
And what was that ?— the horse was dead 1 ' 

" So of the genuine Constitution of England," con- 
tinued his Lordship. "It had every excellent 
quality that could endear it to a rational or a free 
people ; but, alas, it was no longer in existence.'^ 

I have thus particularly adverted to the par- 
liamentary debvt of the noble Lord, because it is 
by no means improbable, advanced in years and 
infirm in body as he is, that his speech of last 
Session, to which I have also particularly alluded, 
may be among the last, if not the last, which we 
shall ever hear from his lips. What a long series of 
most important transactions in which he performed 
no inconsiderable part, have taken place in the 
theatre of the political world, in the long interval 
between the delivery of the two speeches to which 
I have referred ! 

Lord Holland's style united elegance with vigour 
in a degree of which there are but few examples. 
His voice was clear, commanding, and in some of its 
intonations musical. He generally pitched it on a 
loud key ; in some of his more animated moments 
it was unpleasantly loud. He usually spoke with 
much ease, and always in such a way as proved 
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him to be perfectly master of his subject. In 
his action there was much energy ; sometimes ex- 
travagance. Indeed it could hardly have been 
otherwise, feeling as he did so strongly on ail great 
political questions. His warmth of feeling on such 
occasions often impeded his utterance. He was 
invariably listened to with the utmost attention; 
nor could it have been otherwise from his great 
talents and eloquence, blended as these were with a 
striking boldness and energy of manner, and a voice 
of unusual power. This would be still the case could 
he speak oftener ; for the speech of last Session to 
which I have more than once alluded as the last he 
has made, and the only one, I believe, for two years 
past, was listened to with as much attention as was 
ever accorded to any member of the House. 

Lord Holland is a man of considerable literary 
attainments. He ha»read extensirely, and digested 
well what he has read. When the Edinburgh Review 
was in the zenith of its fame, he, as well as Liady 
Holland, was a frequent contributor to its pages. 
While his Lordship's articles werechiefly on questions 
having either directly or indirectly a political bearing, 
those of his Lady must, I presume, have been prin^ 
cipally,if not exclusively, of a literary character. In 
early life Lord Holland was fond of poetical studies, 
eiq)ecially of the study of the Spanish poets, and 
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he is well known in the literary world for his 
translations, published in 1803 or 1804, of the most 
pc^ular dramas of Lopez de Vega, and of some minor 
poems of much interest, though far less popular. 

His Lordship is in his sixty-third year. His 
hair is white, and the crown of his head partially 
bald. His forehead is well developed, but there is 
nothing particularly intellectual in the combined 
expression of his features. His eyes are small, 
dear, and of a laughing character. A physiogno- 
mist would at once, from the general expression 
of his countenance, set him down as one who is 
unusually cheerful, and as having a great flow of 
animal spirits — an impression which would be fully 
confirmed before he had been fifteen minutes in his 
company. His complexion is clear, mingled with a 
portion of ruddiness, and his features are small and 
regular. His face has a degree of rotundity about 
it. He cannot be called corpulent, and yet there is 
a stoutness about his person that approaches to 
corpulency. In stature he is somewhat above the 
average size. 

The next member of the Cabinet having a seat 
in the Upper House, whose name most frequently 
appears before the public, is the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. Perhaps there is no individual in 
either House at present, whose debut in public 
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life insjnred such high and general expectations of 
a brilliant future career, as did the first appearance 
in public of the noUe Marquis. He had, when 
only a school-boy, just entered on his teens, disi- 
played a precocity of intellect, by which he was 
enabled to reason his father out of certain pre» 
judices which he entertained against public schooh, 
and to obtain his consent to his being sent to 
Westminster. After remaining some time there, 
he was sent to Edinburgh, where he not only 
enjoyed the best instruction which the institutions 
and learned men of the Modam Athens could 
furnish him with, but resided in the house of Dugakl 
Stewart, one of the greatest men which Scotland has 
produced. Never, therefore, did a young maa 
prosecute his literary studies under more favourable 
circumstances. And, that he might prepare hiaw 
self as far as practicable for that habit of extemr 
poraneous speaking which is at once so ornamental 
and useful in a Legislator — ^which he had an almost 
certain prospect of becoming on his reaching his 
majority — he became a member of an instituticm 
called " The Speculative Society," established for 
the express purpose of improving young noblemen 
and gentlemen in the art of debating. Here the 
noble Marquis, then Lord Henry Petty, came in 
contact with some of the leading spirits of the age. 
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Coltbioh in debate with such men could not fail to 
prove highly advantageous to one so well educated, 
and possessing such natural talents as the young 
nobleman. He quitted Edinburgh, and ceased to 
be a member of the Speculative Society, with the 
reputaticm of being one of the most promising young 
men> especially as a debater, of the day. He 
afterwards overcame his father^s reluctance to his 
entering Cambridge University, his parent having 
a dedded preference for Oxford. His partialities 
iHing in favour of Trinity College, it was of that 
cidlege of the University of which he became a 
member. In Cambridge, he had every mark of 
respect and attention shown him by the most 
learned and influential persons in the place. The 
professors hailed his entrance to the University as a 
coDoection which was destined to extend and perpe- 
tuate its fame. In Lord Petty they saw, or fancied 
they saw, one who would successfully dispute the 
palm of public applause with Lord (then Mr.) 
Brougham, who was at that time beginning to raise 
himself into distinction by his great literary ac-^ 
quirements and talents as a public speaker. His 
jMivate friends were still more sanguine. They 
were confident he would, the moment he started 
in his public course, distance Lord Brougham, 
L 3 
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and leave him for ever after following hitn far 
behind. 

The intellectual resources and debating capa- 
bilities of the young nobleman were destined to be 
soon subjected to the ordeal of a public trial. 
At so early a period as his twenty-second year, he 
was returned to the House of Commons as the 
representative of Calne. This was during the 
memorable though short period in which the peace 
of Amiens nominally remained unbroken. No 
sooner had Lord Henry Petty entered St. Stephen's, 
than he afforded the public an opportunity of 
judging how far he merited the very high eulogianis 
which his friends pronounced upon him. He 
immediately delivered his maiden speech, which 
was one of considerable length, and which was duly 
followed up by a succession of others ; but it is a 
somewhat singular fact, that notwithstanding the 
admirable topics which the spirit-stirring European 
politics of that period, soon after, by the revival 
of the war with France, so amply furnished to any 
young Member ambitious of senatorial distinction. 
Lord Petty, for two or three years, carefully 
avoided all reference to those topics, and almost 
exclusively restricted his eloquence to Irish afikirs. 

Tt is not to be denied that the young nobleman. 
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on his first entrance on public life, acquitted him- 
self in a highly creditable manner ; but it was soon 
evident that the partiality of private friends, and 
the mistaken judgment of others who had formed 
their estimate of him^ on the principle that ^^ all is 
gold that glitters,'^ had vastly overrated his intel- 
lectual powers. The more discerning and less inter- 
ested observer saw at once that he was more showy 
than solid ; that a mere command of words, with 
a very respectable share of information, and talents 
above mediocrity, had either been mistaken for, 
or magnified into, intellectual powers of the highest 
order, and a readiness and effectiveness in debate, 
which would enable the young nobleman to eclipse 
every other public man of his day. This estimate 
of Lord Petty *s talents and his qualifications as a 
public speaker, soon after his first introduction into 
Parliament, is, perhaps, as just with regard to the 
Lord Lansdowne of the present day as any estimate 
could be. His fluency is very great : I know of 
no man who has a greater command of words. 
He is never at a loss; and the most fastidious 
taste, in so far as mere elegance is concerned, 
could not in any case suggest better phraseology 
than he employs. But in his anxiety to render 
his periods as rounded as possible, and to acquire 
for himself the reputation of possessing an elegant 
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style^ he often becomes feeble; especially in those 
cases where his matter is not of a superior descrip- 
tion. Sometimes, indeed, he is all words together : 
you cannot but admire the elegance with which 
his sentences are constructed, and the fluency with 
which tliey are delivered ; but you cannot, after 
all the efforts you may have made with that view» 
discover an idea. Let me not be understood to 
imply that this is generally or even frequently the 
case ; but it does occasionally occur, and, perhaps, 
has occurred oftener since he became a member 
of the Government, than it did when he was in 
(^position. 

hord Lansdowne has no pretensions to vigour 
or originality of mind. You never can disoovar 
anything which argues the profound thinker in 
any of his speeches. I have heard his leading 
speeches delivered for some years past; but I 
never heard anything, even by accident, escape his 
lips, which could be called a bold or ingenious 
conception. Neither, however, will you, on the 
other hand ever find him dealing in things which 
are silly or absurd Whatever he says, thou^ 
often, as before observed, buried under a load of 
verbiage, is always pertinent to the question under 
discussion, and it has generally the merit of being 
one of the best things which the mind of a man of 
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Strong good sense would suggest on the sulgect. 
There is a wonderful equability as regards th^ 
talent which his speeches display. You will not 
find him happy on one occasion, and unhappy 
on another : if you hear him a hundred times, you 
will quit the House, except in so far as a difference 
in the interest and importance of the subject 
necessarily makes a difference in his ipeeches, — with 
the same estimate of his abilities as you formed 
when you first heard him. 

Lord Lansdowne is one of the few men in 
either House who excel in the defence of a mea- 
sure ; almost all of them, of any note, are greatest 
in attack. It is, however, to be observed of the 
noble Marquis, that his happiness in the vindica- 
tion of the measures he supports, is only visible 
when replying to some opponent who has attacked 
those measures. He makes comparatively but an 
indifferent appearance in introducing a measure; 
but in replying to some Peer on the opposite side 
who has assailed it, he often evinces great acuteness 
in detecting the weak points of his opponent, and 
m turning the very grounds on which that opponent 
attacks the measure, into weapons wherewith to 
attack his own principles or conduct as a public 
man. 
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The noble Marquis's political principles are not 
remarkable for their liberality: they are far less 
liberal than those of the head of the Administra- 
tion. He never belonged to the school of the ultra 
Whigs, and he certainly has not increased in the 
liberality of his principles of late. He would be 
much more comfortable in a Cabinet of a more 
moderately Whiggish complexion than in that of 
Lord Melbourne. It was matter of surprise to 
many that he did not secede from the Administra- 
tion of Earl Grey, with Lords Stanley and RipoH) 
and the other two Members of that government. 
At all events, it is well known to his friends, and 
must, from the subdued tone his opposition latterly 
assumed to the Government of Liverpool, have been 
visible to all who attentively watch tlie conduct of 
public men, — that had not that nobleman^s govern- 
ment been dissolved by his premature political 
death. Lord Lansdowne would have joined it. 

He has great presence of mind ; he is generally 
cool and collected, and speaks with wonderful ease 
and fluency on any subject, without the slightest 
premeditation. His language is always temperate, 
even when you visibly see he is labouring under 
some degree of warmth. He studiously shuns p^- 
sonalities ; indeed, compared with the other House 
of Parliament, very few personalities are indulged 
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in by any Member, — always, of course, excepting 
Lord Brougham. 

The noble Marquis is ambitious. Even so far 
back as 1806, when Mr. Pitt died, it is well under- 
stood he then, though only in his 30th year, aspired 
at the office of Prime Minister. His ambition was 
to a certain extent gratified by his being made a 
member, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 
•« All the Talents" Ministry of that period. On 
the retirement of Earl Grey from office in 1834, it 
is also said that the noble Marquis aspired to the 
distinction of becoming his successor. How far 
this is correct I have no means of judging ; it is 
certain that for some days before the construction 
of Lord Melbourne's Cabinet, a report was in 
current circulation,, in what are called the " welt 
informed circles,'' that Lord Lansdowne was to 
be first Lord of the Treasury in the embryo 
Administration. 

Had he attained that eminence, be could not 
have occupied it long. He is deficient in nerve. 
He has no energy or decision of character. The 
first blast of opposition from the Tory side of the 
House would have scattered his Ministry in all 
directions. Even if he had had nothing to fear 
from without, the least symptom of discord or dis- 
union among the members of his Cabinet, would, as 
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in the case of Lord Goderich^s shortlived Admi- 
nistration, have so disconcerted and paralysed him, 
that his Cabinet must of its own accord have fallen 
to pieces. He does very well as a follower or 
assistant, but it is clear Nature never intended him 
for a leader. 

I have spoken of his remarkable fluency as a 
speaker. His voice is also good : it is clear, and 
generally pleasant. It possesses considerable flexi- 
bility, though he does not always manage it with 
the best effect In his efforts at the higher flights 
of oratory, it is loud and commanding. On all 
occasions he is audible in every part of the House, 
and would be so, from his distinct articulation and 
clear voice, though the House were twice as large. 
His manner is always full of animaticm ; his 
gesture is sometimes redundant, but it can hardly, 
notwithstanding, be said to be unpleasant. Either 
of his arms is in constant motion. They generally 
succeed each other in the office of giving effect to 
his oratory with wonderful regularity ; in his more 
energetic moments he uses both at once, raising 
them as high as they will rise above his head, and 
then lettmg them down again by his sides. When 
labouring under a peculiar warmth of feeling, his 
voice is raised to so high a pitch, and there is such 
extravagance in his gesticulation, while there is but 
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little stamma in his speeches — for on these occasions 
there is usually least of the latter, — that he reminds 
one of the Shaksperian expression— ^^ Full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing." 

In the Marquis of Lansdowne^s personal appear- 
ance there is something striking. His large dark 
eyelashes, and his projecting eyebrows, give his 
countenance a peculiar, though by no means un- 
pleasant appearance. His brow is not very well 
developed, nor can the general expression of his 
countenance, which is round, be smd to be particu- 
larly intelligent. His complexion is something of 
a copper colour, and his hair of a dark brown. He 
is of the middle size, but of a stout compact make. 
For one who has entered his fifty-sixth year, he looks 
healthy and strong. He has now been twenty- 
seven years in the Upper House, having been 
raised to the Peerage on the death of his brother 
in 1809. 

The name of Lord Duncannon often meets the 
public eye, but it is chiefly in connexion with the 
performance of the duties of the office he holds. As a 
speaker he is very little heard of, nor was he much 
known as such when a member of the other House. 
His principles are decidedly liberal, and this cir- 
cumstance, in conjunction with the consistency he 
has always shown as a public man^ and the excel- 
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lence of his character in his private capacity, has 
given to him that weight in the House and that 
popularity in the country, especially in Irelandy 
which he possesses. He is one of the worst speakers 
in either House. He cannot deliver two consocu^ 
live sentences, seldom even one sentence, without 
stammering and correcting himself to an extent 
which would not only utterly mar the effect of the 
most brilliant matter to which the human mind 
ever gave birth, but which is painful for one to 
hear. The noble Lord, however, has this much in 
his favour, that he sees himself — which very few 
others similarly situated do— in the same light, in 
this respect, as do his brother Peers. He knows, in 
other words, he is no speaker, and never makes any 
attempt at oratory. He stands stock still, with his 
hands on the clerk's table, and deUvers the little he 
has got to say in the best way he can, as if only 
speaking to some individual member on the oppo- 
site side. He always speaks in a low tone, yet 
with sufficient clearness to be audible in all parts of 
the House. 

He is rather above the middle height, and some- 
what stoutly made. His complexion is very 
fair, and his hair of a white colour. He does not 
pay undue attention to the fashion, in the article of 
apparel, — ^he is rather careless in this respect. His 
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features are regular^ and his face has an oval con- 
formation. Its general expression is that of 
integrity and good^nature. He looks younger than 
might be expected in one who has attained the age 
of fifty-five. His career in the Upper House has 
only yet been of short duration, having succeeded 
to the Peerage in 1834. 

There are two other Members of the Cabinet in 
the Upper House, Lord Glenelg and Lord Minto. 
Of the first I have given a sketch in " Random Re- 
collections of the House of Commons ; " the name 
of the other appears so seldom before the public as 
not to justify a notice in a work which professes 
only to embrace the most distinguished Noblemen 
in the Upper House. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LIBERAL PARTY.— DUKES. 

DUKE OF SUSSEX— DUKE OF LEINSTER— DUKE 
OF SUTHERLAND. 

The Duke of Sussex, sometimes called, by way 
of eminence, " the popular member of the Royal 
Family,'' has been very seldom in the House oi 
late years. Physical infirmities, and especially the 
•critical state of his eyes for some time past, are 
understood to have been the chief causes of his 
absence. The determined stand which his Royal 
Highness has on all occasions, even in the worst of 
times, made on behalf of liberal principles, has 
greatly endeared him to the great body of the 
people. The circumstance of the brother of Greorge 
the Fourth boldly avowing himself the champion 
of Reform at a time when Toryism was in its palmiest 
state, and when with the very name of a Reformer 
was associated all that was low, disreputable, and 
revolutionary, — was one which could not fail to give 
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the illustrious Duke a striking prominence in the 
eyes of the country, and to make him a decided 
favourite with those who shared his sentiments. In 
fact, he was for many years the great prop and stay 
of Reform principles in England. His example in 
fearlessly asserting his opinions under the most dis- 
heartening circumstances, in the face of a Ministry, 
a Court, and a Parliament, in whose eyes the very 
name of Reform was odious, induced many others^ 
who would else have become the victims of their 
own despondency and timidity, to go courageously 
forth, and meet the common foe on the field of 
battle. Had he, fifteen or twenty years ago, either 
apostatised from his previous principles, or had 
any personal affliction occurred which would have 
sealed his lips and shut him out from intercourse 
with his fellow-subjects, no one can say to what an 
extent the cause of Reform would in either case 
have been retarded. 

His Royal Highness is a man of superior talents. 
It were to over-estimate his abilities to say he is a 
first-rate roan ; but no one can deny that his intel- 
lectual resources are far above mediocrity. The 
q)eeches he used to make some twelve or fifteen 
years since> both at public meetings and in the 
House, were as replete with eloquence as they were 
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remarkable for the ardent love of liberty which 
they breathed throughout. If there was nodiing pro- 
found or original in them^ neither, on the other hand, 
did they ever degenerate into dry connnonplace. 
Whether they were heard delivered, or read in the 
newspapers, they at once gained the attention, and 
carried the auditor or reader on to the close, with- 
out ever flagging for a mom^it. He excels in 
putting obvious arguments into a popular form. 
One of the principal attributes of his speeches is 
their simplicity. His style is always plain aad 
perspicuous ; he makes his views as clear to others 
as they are to his own mind. No one ever yet 
mistook the drift of his argument. His reasoning 
is always clear ; it is more clear than forcible. He 
never takes his audience by storm ; he wins them 
by the attractions of his manner. If you look in 
vain for any mighty burst of eloquence, carrjring 
you, as if by a resistless torrent^ along with it, he 
never fails to lead you gently on with him in what- 
ever direction he intends to go. His voice is cleMr 
and pleasant, but wants strength and flexibility* 
He never varies the key in which he begins; he 
is always audible. He is an easy and fluent speaker^ 
never appearing in the least disconcerted, or hesi- 
tating a moment, either for ideas or for suitable 
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terms wherewith to express them. He seldom 
speaks long at a time, but there is as much matter 
in most cases in what he says in ten minutes as 
there is in what the majority of speakers would, 
communicate in twenty. His extemporaneous 
resources are ample. He can speak with much 
effect on the impulse of the moment. Indeed his 
speeches are seldom prepared beforehand. 

His literary and scientific attainments are great; 
with science especially he is intimately conversant. 
Hence it is that he is president of several eminent 
scientific societies, and that his name is so often 
toasted at public dinners in connexion with the 
various scientific institutions of England. 

Every one is struck, wherever he is seen, with the 
personal appearance of the illustrious Duke. He 
is one of the tallest and stoutest men, not merely 
in the House of Lords, but in the country ; he is 
corpulent and pot-bellied. Neither in his appear- 
ance or his manners is there anything courtly ; in- 
deed though brother of George the Fourth and of 
William the Fourth, and though residing in this 
country during the entire regency and reign of the 
one, and the reign of the other so far as it is passed,— 
he has hardly ever breathed for one little moment 
the atmosphere of a court. You see dignity in his 
appearance ; but it is rather the dignity of a noble 
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mind than that of mere birth. He dresses plainly. 
Usually he wears a blue coat, light waistcoat, and 
light knee inexpressibles. 

There is something remarkably easy and affiible 
in his manner. I saw him two years ago distri- 
buting the prizes at the London University , — after 
a public examination, in the presence of more than 
a thousand persons, — awarded to the most distin- 
guished scholars at that institution, and the mildness 
and affability he evinced on the occasion were the 
admiration of all present. He cordially shook 
hands with each of the successful competitors for 
the prizes, — congratulated them on their literary 
and scientific acquirements, — and encouraged them 
to prosecute their studies with unwearied ardour, 
both because of the gratification they would derive 
from such studies themselves, and the benefits they^ 
would thereby be enabled to confer on society. His 
countenance beams with good-nature, and with 
simplicity and sincerity of mind. There is some- 
thing peculiarly ** jolly" in his appearance. The 
word is a homely one, but I know of none so ex- 
pressive of the impression which is made on every 
one^s mind whenever he sees his Royal Highness. 
His face, like his person, is large and full; his 
cheeks are particularly prominent, and he has what 
is called a double chin. His complexion is some- 
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thing between dark and sallow, and his hair is of a 
brown colour. He has not, as far as I could per- 
ceive, a single wrinkle in his face, though now in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 

The Duke of Leinster has been brought before 
the public of late with some degree of prominency 
from the accidental circumstance of his being 
chosen by Lord Melbourne's Government, to move 
the answer to his Majesty'^s Speech at the opening 
of the present Session. In no case is such a choice 
in either House made because of any supposed 
intellectual superiority on the part of the individual 
chosen ; in fact, it scarcely ever happens that either 
the party selected to make or second the motion 
for an Address to his Majesty, in either of the 
Houses, has the reputation of a man of talent. 
The persons chosen — for what reason it is not for 
me to say — for the purpose, are almost invariably 
men whose names are but comparatively little heard 
of as public speakers. The selection of his Grace 
of Leinster is no exception to the rule. He is not 
only a nobleman with no pretensions to talent, but 
he hardly ever opens his mouth on any subject, 
beyond the simple fact of saying he supports the 
prayer of any particular petition* entrusted to him 
for presentation. Very little has been heard of 
him since the time — some six or seven yeiurs ago 

M 
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•^when the Duke of WeHiagton, then Prime 
Minister, acknowledged the receipt of a petition to 
his Majesty, from certain Roman Cathd&^s in Ir^ 
land, praying for Emancipation, and in these laconic, 
contemptuous termS|— ^ 

" My Lord Duke, — I have had the honour of 
receiving the petition you forwarded to me, along 
with the tin case which enclosed it. 
** I am, my Lord Duke, 
** Your Grace^s most obedient Servant, 

** Wellington/* 

His Grace is a poor speaker ; what he says 
produces no ef&ct: it falls on the ear without 
making even the most momentary impresaon. 
His speech in moving the Address was delivered 
from memory: he consequently spoke without 
embarrassment, but there was no animation or 
energy in his manner. The matter of his speedi 
consisted of a mere expression of approval of the 
different paragraphs in that of the Eling^ He is 
understood to be fond of retirement, and is not 
very regular in his attendance in the House* He 
is said to have an exquisite taste for music. It is 
not suirprising, therefore, that privately he prefecs 
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tile ** most sweet music '^ discoursed by some instru« 
ment at borne, to the bar^ and discordant sounds 
emitted by speakers on both sides of the House. 
That, however, does not excuse the irregularity of 
his attendance, as the individual who undertakes 
the duties of a legislator, whether chosen to the 
office by a constituent body, or whether he succeed 
to it by the accident of birth, ought conscientiously 
and faithfully to discharge those duties. This is 
especially to be expected on the part of one who, like 
his Grace, prides himself on being a Liberal Whig. 

The noble Duke is a plain-looking man. He 
has nothing of the aristocrat about him. His 
countenance is more remarkable for benevolence of 
expression than for any other quality. ' His features 
are long and moderately marked. His complexion 
is dark, and his hair, the quantity of which, 
however, is but limited, owing to a baldness on the 
crown of his head, — is of a colour between brown 
and black. He is tall and proportionally made ; but 
die symmetry which his person would otherwise 
possess, is marred by the stooping conformation of 
bis shoulders. He looks rather younger than he 
is : he is in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

The Duke of Sutherland seldom speaks in 
tJie House, but he is a nobleman of great weight 
among the Liberal party. He is devotedly attached 
M 2 
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to the principles of the Whigs of the old sdnxyl. 
He was supposed by some to be one of the two 
Dukes to whom The T^mes referred, during the 
existence of Sir Robert Peels Administration, as 
having said they would give half their extensive 
estates rather than see the Right Honourable 
Baronet^s Ministry permanently seated in office. 
His qualifications for public speaking are re- 
spectable. He is not showy either in his matter 
or manner ; but there is generally much good sense 
in the one, and the other is pleasant enough. 
His utterance is occasionally somewhat slow, and 
now and then he has to recal a word to substitute 
one more appropriate in its place. He can hardly 
be said to be either impassioned or cold in bis 
manner. If you see nothing about him indicative 
of warmth, you see unequivocal proofs of a sincere 
and settled attachment to his principles. His voice 
wants power and flexibility: it is not absolutely 
harsh, neither is it musical or pleasant in its tones. 
He usually speaks in a sufficiently loud key to be 
heard in a room of ordinary dimensions. His 
gesture is tame: an occasional slow movement of 
his arms is the only action he employs. His 
speeches have no pretensions to originality or 
eloquence; but they are always such as indicate 
the possession of a well-informed mind, soui)d 
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judgment, and the most liberal and gen«x>us feeUng 
on the part of the speaker. He does not indulge^ 
when he does speak, either in the House or 
elsewhere, in lengthened orations. He is always 
brief: his object seems to be to express the 
greatest possible number of ideas in the least 
possible number of terms. He always confines him- 
self to the subject under consideration. He nev^ 
makes a speech for the mere purpose of display. 
He speaks because he has something to say. 
Whenever he speaks he invariably commands 
attention. His style wants elegance, but is nervous. 
He uses no tropes or figures — ^he expresses himself 
in the language which most naturally suggests 
itself to his mind. 

His Grace is about the ordinary height, and is 
well and compactly made. His countenance has a 
fine, noble expression, blending dignity with con- 
descension and generosity. His face has something 
of an angular form. His features are regular and 
imposing. His complexion is fair, and his hair 
of a light brown colour. He is in the meridian 
of life, being only fifty years of age. He appears 
to be in excellent health and good spirits. His 
attendance on his parliamentary duties is not very 
regular. He is but comparatively seldom in the 
House, except when some question of very great 
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importance is before it. He is understood to be, 
with the exception of the Marquis of Westminster, 
the richest Peer in the realm. His annual income 
is estimated at <f 300,000. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
LIBERAL PARTY.— MARQUISEa 

THE MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER — ^THE MARQUIS 
OP CLEVELAND— THE MARQUIS OP ANGLESEA — 
THE MARQUIS OF CLANRICARDE — THE MARQUIS 
OF CONYNQHAM. 

The Marquis of Westminster^ late Earl 
Grosvenor, kas been for many years well known for 
the liberality of his political opinions, and his unoom- 
promising assertion of them. He is also entitled to 
praise for the straightforwardness and consistency 
of bis conduct as a public man. As a speaker be 
has few or no pretensions. He has the good sense 
to know his deficiencies for oratorical exhibitions 
in the House, and, therefore, very seldom addresses 
it. His voice is bad ; its tones are not pleasant, 
though they cannot be said to be absolutely dis- 
agreeable. His enunciation is far from perfect. 
He is moderate in the use of gesture ; and the 
little he does call into requisition is any thing buc 
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graceful. He is a nobleman of fair talents ; but 
they can never be made to appear to any advan- 
tage in any effort he may make at public speaking ; 
his defects in this respect are too confirmed to admit 
of even the hope of cure. Even were it only two 
or tbree years, instead of more than a quarter of a 
century, since he was first introduced into public 
life, there would be no chance of his becoming a 
good speaker after he had entered his sixtieth year. 

The personal aj^aranoe of the noble Marquis 
cannot be called superior. He is tall and slenderly 
made. His face is of an oblong conformation. 
His features have something of hardness about them. 
His complexion is sallow, and his hair of a darkish 
hue. He is very careless in bis dress ; sometimes 
his negligence in this respect verges on the slovenly. 

The noble Marquis is the richest individual in 
the empire. His annual income is little short of, 
that of the Sovereign. It is supposed to be about 
1,000Z. a day ; or upwards, speaking in round num- 
bers, of 350,000/. ; and it is increasing so rapidly, 
owing to the growing value of his houses in Pim- 
lico, that it is supposed it will, in a few years, be 
600,000/. per annum, — being considerably above 
that of Royalty itself. 

The Marquis of Cleveland, like the noble 
Marquis of whom I have been speaking, seldom > 
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raises his voice in the House. Tliis is a circum- 
stance to be regretted ; for he not only acquits him- 
self creditably when he does speak, but it must 
be manifest to every one who has heard him, that, 
with a little practice and a little care, he might have 
earned for himself the reputation of a superior 
speaker. He has most of the elements necessary 
to constitute a good speaker. He has a fine voice ; 
it is pleasant in its tones, and he is always suffi'' 
ciently audible in all parts of the House. It has 
obviously a much greater flexibility and compasa 
than he has chosen to exhibit in any of his ad* 
dresses. He is a fluent speaker : his words flow, 
from him with extraordinary copiousness, and it is 
but seldom the most fastidious ear would find 
reason to complain of the accuracy of his diction. 
His manner, indeed, is much better than his matter. 
In his ideas or arguments there is not often any 
thing of a superior, order. There are few mem- 
bers, perhaps, of either House, in whose speeches 
you will find a more uniform mediocrity. He 
seldom rises above it, and still more seldom 
does befall below it. His action is energetic like 
the matter of his speeches, it may also be said to be 
mediocre — a something between the awkward and 
the graceful. In his personal appearance there is 

m3 
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nothing striking^ unless it be the largeness of bis 
hefld and features. His hair is of a whitish hae^ 
and his complexion is fair. He is tall, and of 
a rather rdbust frame. You would not su^^MMe^ 
from his stout healthy appearance, that he is in 
his seventieth year» 

The Marquis of Anglesea, late Lord Lieu* 
tenant of Ireland, is a nobleman whose name has 
{or many years been sufficiently fiuniHar to the 
public eye. He is tall, but slenderly made. Hit 
appearance is gentlemanly. You see somedmig 
about the noble Marquis which somehow or other 
associates with him the notion of an officer m tfe 
army. His complexion is pale, and the gmeral 
expression of his bice is such thai he must indeed 
be an unskilful read^ of the hiunan countenance 
who would not on a single gknce peroeiye that 
the noble Marquis is frequently the subject of 
physical pain. For many years be has been sub- 
jected to the attacks of a disease whtdi is not un- 
common in the aristocratic ranks of life. His hair 
was formerly of a sandy colour ; now it is begtnaii^ 
to get grey. In his features there is nothtog 
remarkable ; you are not only prepared by tfiem 
for the information that he has attained the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, but you wonder that one, who. 
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io addition to his having reached that advanced 
period of life, has seen so much active service, 
should look so well. 

Of late years the noble Marquis has not spoken 
much ; formerly he used to speak with some fre- 
quency, and was allowed on all hands to acquit 
himself very creditably. He possesses considerable 
talents. His judgment generally is sound, and his 
perceptions are usually quick and dear. He can 
state his views on any public question in a very 
respectable manner; formerly he would have done 
so with eSecU His voice is still excellent; it is 
at once full, deep, and pleasant. His elocution, 
however, is occasionally impaired by an undue 
vehemence of manner when he chances to speak 
on a subject on which he feels very strongly* On 
nich occasions be ^^ mouths ^' many of his words. 
His gesture is also, in such a case, disagreeably re^ 
duiKlant; instead of adding to, it takes away from 
the effect which his observations or arguments would 
otherwise produce. He has not for some years past 
beee very regular in his attendance on his parlia- 
mentary duties; not certainly from any abatement 
at zeal fcnr his principles or his party, but from 
the growing infirmities of age, in conjunction with 
diepdn and inconvenience caused by the particular 
malady to which, as I have already s^ted, he is sub« 
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ject. He is deeply veDerated by all parties for the 
services he has rendered his country in the field of 
battle— of which his wooden leg is a never-failing 
remembrancer. 

He is a nobleman of some pretensions to scholar- 
ship, though I do not know of any public proof he 
has given of his acquirements in this way. Lord 
Brougham, I believe, was the first to apprize the 
world of the noble Marquises scholastic attainments, 
when he mentioned, in the Session of 1834, that 
they were in the habit of occasionally correspoQd- 
ing together on learned questions, especially on 
philological ones, whenever their ofiicial duties 
admitted of the recreation. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde, son-in-law of 
the late Mr. Canning, is one of the most promising 
of the younger members of the Peerage, He has 
a self-possession, a fearlessness of manner, and an 
energy in his mode of addressing the House, which 
are seldom acquired by persons of his age — forty — 
and in which he is surpassed but by few of the oldei 
Peers. His opinions are decidedly liberal and 
uncompromising on the leading points on which 
parties differ. His talents are of a superior order, 
and will, there can be no question, shine forth with 
still greater splendour when matured by an increased 
experience in the world of public life. There is 
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much acuteness in his arguments, whether he be 
exposing the sophistries of an opponent or establish- 
ing positions of bis own. He is always so clear 
that no man of the most ordinary comprehension 
can misconceive what he says. The school-boy 
who could not follow him from the beginning to 
the end of his speech, without an effort, would 
richly deserve a sound flogging. He is not, strictly 
speaking, brilliant; that is to say, you are not dazzled 
or electrified by any thing he says ; but you are 
always pleased, and are generally carried away by 
his arguments* You see in every thing he says 
the man of talent. He usually reasons closely, 
though he sometimes, if I may use the ex- 
pression, overloads his speeches with arguments. 
His style is generally correct and elegant ; it is free 
from those meretricious ornaments which usually 
disfigure the addresses of comparatively inexpe- 
rienced speakers. Sometimes it is slightly diffuse ; 
but that is a fault which a little time will, in all pro- 
bability, rectify. He has a fine musical voice, which 
no one who hears him for a few minutes can fail to 
perceive is susceptible of most pleasant and effective 
modulation, though the noble Marquis has not yet 
in this respect turned it to a proper account. He 
speaks with much ease and great fluency, never 
faltering or stammering, or having to pause to 
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eorrect any inaccniracy of expression. His gesture 
is not violent ; it is gentle and graceful. There are 
few spealcers in the House whom, taken all in all) 
you can list^ to with greater pleasure. 

His personal appearance is much in his favour^ 
He is talLand handsome: there are few better formed 
noblemen in the House. His complexion is swarthy^ 
and his hair of a dark colour; bis eyes are black 
and quick; his features are small and regular. 
His forehead is ample, though its full proportions 
are partly concealed by a lafge carefully formed 
ringlet of his hair, which always graces it. In ita 
form, his face is something between the OTal and the 
round. He dresses in the extreme of fashion : he 
might dispense with a good deal of the labours of 
the toilet, for Nature has done sufficient for him, 
seconded, as her efforts have been, by the elevated 
society in which he has always mixed, to make him 
appear — as I doubt not he is in reality — cme of the 
most gentlemanly men in the House — without having 
recourse to any such adventitious aids, or ^^ foreign 
ornaments," as Thomson would have called them. 

The Marquis of Conyngham^s name is more 
jhmiliar to the public ear from the prominent |dace 
his mother occupied in the Court of George the 
Fourth, than from anything he has said or fk>ne 
himself. Though yet but a young man, being only 
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in his thirty-Dinth year, he has evinced in hit 
pubUc conduct a d^ree of wcnrldly prudence which 
would do DO discredit to the oldest stager in either 
House. In so far as self-interest is concerned, he 
has {^yed his cards on all occasions with con* 
summate skill: whether he can claim the merit 
of having acted on his own suggestions, or whether 
he acted only agreeably to the advice of his father 
in the instances to which I refer, is a point* on which 
I am not in a condition to give my opinicHi. So 
long as Toryism was the order of the day in the 
government of the country, so long did the noble 
Marquis get credit for being a most exemplary 
Tory. When in 1832 a change came over the 
spirit of public affairs, and the odds were in favour 
ci the triumph of the Reform Bill of Earl Gr^'s 
Administration, the noUe Marquis became also a 
Reformer, but took special care not to commit 
himsdf to " the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill," until he could weigh more carefully 
the probabilities for and against its passing. At 
the second reading of that measure, he contented 
himself with voting for its principle, reserving to 
himself the liberty of dealing with it in committee 
at he thought proper, and rejecting it altogether 
on the third reading, should it so seem good to him. 
The bill got through committee essentially in the 
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form in which it was introduced to the Housed 
The noble Marquis saw a large majority passively 
acquiescing in its provisions, however much they 
might privately have disapproved of the measure, 
and he was not the man to offer any opposition to 
any of its details ; these were now as much worthy 
of all acceptation as was the principle of the bill a 
few weeks previously. The measure became the 
law of the land ; there was every probability of 
Lord Grey remaining in office, and the Marquis 
of Conyngham became avowedly one of the most 
strenuous supporters of the noble EarPs govern- 
ment. He now began to turn his eyes towards 
office. An opportunity of gratifying his ambition 
to serve the public and himself at the same time, 
soon presented itself The Duke of Richmond and 
three other members of Earl Grey's Administration 
seceded in 1834, in consequence of their objections 
to the Church Property Appropriation question, 
from that Administration, and the noble Marquis, 
to the surprise of every body, and to none more 
than to Earl Grey's private friends, was ap- 
pointed to the office of Postmaster-General in the 
room of the Duke of Richmond. By what par- 
ticular influence the noble Marquis procured this 
appointment, is still at best but matter of con- 
jecture. Certainly it was not from any surpassing 
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sacrifices he had made for reform principles, nor 
for any services he had done Earl Grey's govern- 
ment ; neither could it be because of any expected 
additional strength which he could impart to it ; 
for he had never given the slightest indication of 
possessing the talents either of an orator or a states- 
man. In either of the latter capacities, indeed, his 
name had hardly ever been heard of; and when 
his appointment was announced in the public 
journals, the universal inquiry was, as Mr. Bulwer, 
in his** England and the English,'' remarks, "Who 
is the Marquis of Conyngham?'' It was soon 
discovered by the successor of Earl Grey in the 
councils of his sovereign, that the noble Marquis 
must be got rid of in some shape or other as Post- 
master-General, and therefore the first opportunity 
that presented itself was embraced, of relieving 
him from the duties and responsibilities of the 
situation : he was shelved by his appointment to 
the oflice of Lord Chamberlain. 

The noble Marquis, as will be inferred from 
what I have mentioned above, is exceedingly 
sparing of his oratory. The Government of which 
he is a member has scarcely ever received the bene- 
fit of his defence, however strenuously and bitterly 
attacked by its opponents. He does not open his 
mouth above once or twice on an average in the 
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course of a Sessioo, and even then he is remarkaUy 
economical of bis observadoi^* When he does 
address a few observations to the House, he 
acquits himself very creditaUy in so far as the 
mere mechanism of speaking is concerned. His 
voice is fine, and his language is easy and correct; 
but he has no energy in his manner, and no stamina 
ia his matter. 

In his personal appearance he is quite a dandy : 
I question if he has any equal in this respect in 
the Hou^. You always see him dressed in the 
extreme of fashion ; were an American to see the 
noble Marquis, he would ^^ guess *^ that he spends 
as much time at his tc»let as do the generality <^ 
the fair sex. He is vain of the handsoma[)es8 c^ 
his person, and it must be admitted that in this 
respect he is perhaps equalled by few noble Lords. 
He is indeed one of the most handsome men one i^ 
in the habit of meeting with. No one can see him 
without admiring the regularity of his features and 
the symmetry of his fine tall person. His com- 
plexion is dark, and his hair of a hue approaching 
to jet black ; the latter is always most carefully 
curled and dressed, after a fashion which none but 
9ifriseur could properly describe. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
LIBERAL PARTY.-EARLS. 

EARL GREY — EARL OF DURHAM — EARL OF RADNOR 
— EARL OF CARNARVON — EARL MULGRAVE— 
EARL OF BURLINGTON — EARL FIFE — EARL 
FITZWILLIAM. 

The name of Earl Grey is one which has not 
only of late years occupied a most prominent, 
perhaps the most prominent, place among his 
contemporaries, but it is, without question, destined 
to be better known by posterity than of any other 
statesman of the pi-esent day. The zeal and 
energy with which, in early life, when a member 
of the Lower House, he espoused those liberal 
jnincipies of Reform which he afterwards not 
only lived to see triumphant, but whose triumph 
was chiefly brought about by his own instru* 
mentality, — brought his name familiarly before the 
public upwards of forty years ago; and the un- 
deviating steadiness with which he adhered, through 
the whole of his after life, to the principles with 
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which in the outset he identified himself, notwith- 
standing the various political vicissitudes of that long 
and eventful period, — would have procured for him 
no ordinary reputation in the estimation of unborn 
generations, though his name had been in nowise 
associated with the Reform Bill. But it is the 
circumstance of his having been the author of that 
great measure, and the Minister under whose 
auspices it was triumphantly carried through both 
Houses of Parliament, in defiance of a most decided 
and powerful Opposition, that gives him that com- 
manding station which he now occupies in the 
eyes of the country, and which his memory will 
inevitably occupy in the eyes of future ages. 

I doubt if there be a statesman of the present 
day, no matter of what party, whose public career 
has been of any length, who has been equally 
consistent in his opinions and conduct. I am 
satisfied the history of the country does not afford 
an instance of a public man having adhered, with 
such undeviating consistency through an equally 
protracted and eventful life, to the principles he 
embraced in his earlier years. The truth was, 
that Earl Grey, before he appeared in public life, 
maturely examined the great question of politics 
in all its branches and bearings; and being a 
man of sterling integrity of character — as all his 
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opponents, from the commencement to the close of 
his public life, have on all occasions been for- 
ward to admit—he adopted those opinions which 
he conceived to be founded in truth and justice, 
and which he regarded as most adapted to promote 
the prosperity and glory of his own country, and 
the happiness of the world at large. And these 
principles once embraced, no considerations of 
individual interest could prevail on him in any 
measure to abandon or compromise them. 

It is not to be denied that Lord Grey, on several 
occasions during the period of his Administration, 
brought measures into Parliament which did not 
come quite up to his own individual views, ^and 
that on some others he allowed measures to pass 
after they had been to some extent mutilated by 
the adverse party. But it must be remembered 
that the reason, in the first case, was either the 
impossibility of getting the Members of his Ministry 
unanimously to concur in his views, or the cer- 
tainty that, if they did, it would be impracticable 
to carry the measures, which he might have wished 
to pass, through both Houses of Parliament. In 
the other case, he, on several occasions, accepted 
measures which had been stripped by the Tories 
of some of what he regarded as their best provi- 
sions, because he considered that if, in so ddng, he 
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only procured their concurrence in their principle, 
he thereby strengthened his own hands, and in- 
creased the chances of carrying, at no distant day, 
perhaps in a Session or two, the very measures, or 
others as liberal, which had been mutilated. In 
neither case was there any dereliction of his own 
principles; no compromise of what he conceived 
the people's interests. The question with him 
always was, how far it was practicable, under 
existing circumstances, to carry out his own indi- 
vidual principles; and whether the concessions 
which his opponents were willing to make to him 
were of sufficient extent and importance to justify 
him in departing, in some measure, from what he 
conceived the just demands of the people,— espe- 
cially when the evils of agitation and indefinite 
delay, in the event of rejecting those concessions, 
— ^were taken into the account. 

But it was only in reference to questions of 
secondary importance that he would make even 
this apparent compromise. In measures invdlving 
first principles he would not depart from one iota 
of what he conceived the abstract right or justice of 
the case demanded. The Reform Bill is an in- 
stance in point. On that great question he took 
his stand on certain broad principles, from which, 
neither the threats of the Tory Peers, nor the 
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seductive solicitations of exalted personages, could 
induce him to swerve in the slightest degree. Not 
only did he feel an overwhelming impres^on of the 
importance of that measure, but he intended it to 
be a final one. He consequently saw that to yield 
to the opponents of the measure on any point ci 
EDoment, would at once trench on his own (xm- 
sistency, and betray the confidence which the 
country reposed in him. He therefore determined, 
without a moments hesitation, to stake the ex- 
igtence of his Government on the question : he 
resolved either to stand or fall by the measure he 
brought forward. 

Earl Grey was * a man of sound judgment, and 
always acted with great deliberation. Before 
bringing f(»'ward any measure, he maturely weighed 
in his own mind the probabilities of its being 
carried or rejected. And seldom did his judg- 
ment in such cases mislead him. He gauged with 
wonderful accuracy the amount of opposition 
which certain measures would have to encounter, 
and seldom was at fault in the conclusions to which 
he came, as to whether or not he had the means in 
his power of overcoming that opposition. To this 



'* I here speak of the noble Earl in the past tense, because, 
^ough still idive^ he may be said to be dead as a public man* 
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is to be ascribed the fact of his carrying so many 
measures in the face of what to other persons ap- 
peared an overwhelming opposition. The contrast, 
in this respect, between him and his successor, is 
too striking to have escaped the observation of any 
person* He carried almost all his measures : Lord 
Melbourne has lost the majority of those of any 
importance which he has brought forward. 

It is right, however, to add, in justice to Lord 
Melbourne, that there is not a man in the country, 
on the same side of politics, nor, perhaps, on 
the other, who possesses the weight of character 
which Lord Grey does. His high family connections, 
his great talents, his unimpeachable integrity, his 
stainless consistency of public conduct,and his known 
determination and energy of purpose, all concur to 
invest him with an importance, and give him a weight 
of character such as no man of the present day pos- 
sesses. Neither Lord Melbourne nor any other man 
but Lord Grey, could have carried the Reform Bill. 
Earl Grey, for the same reason, could have con- 
ducted safely through both Houses some of the 
measures of Lord Melbourne which have been so 
signally defeated. I am not sure, however, that 
had Earl Grey remained in office he would have 
brought forward equally liberal measures as those 
which the Melbourne Administration have submit- 
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ted to Parliament. Lord Melbourne is now more 
liberal than Earl Grey professed himself to be 
when in office. Whether the noble Earl would 
have kept abreast with what the Reformers call 
the advancing liberality of the age, is a point 
on which I cannot give any decided opinion. My 
impression rather is, that he would not. 

Earl Grey was a man of great dignity of charac- 
ter. He was noble in mind as well as in name. 
He would not for worlds have stooped to anything 
he considered mean or unworthy. It mattered not 
in his view that his object could have been gained 
by unbecoming means, without the fact overcoming 
before the public. It was enough for him that his 
own mind disapproved of the thing, to ensure his 
instant determination to reject it. His own inward 
sense of honour, his consciousness of moral recti- 
tude, was the tribunal to which he appealed in all 
such cases; and by its decisions he invariably 
regulated his conduct. 

His ministerial career, comparatively short as it 
was, abounded with instances in which he impaired 
the strength of his government, and hazarded its 
existence, to his high sense of honour. A striking 
one was furnished in the case of Mr. CConnell and 
his party, in the Session of 1833. The adhesion of 
the Irish Liberals was, on that occasion, tendered to 

N 
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the noble Earl on the condition of his withdrawing 
what they conceived the harsher clauses of the 
Coercion Bill ; while the most strenuous opposition 
was threatened as the omsequence of rejecting the 
alternative. Earl Grey spumed the proposal : he 
would not entertain it for a moment. He disdained 
to receive support on such conditions. The over- 
throw of his government was, in his estimatioUi an 
evil of infinitely less magnitude than such an alii* 
ance. And when, in the Session of 1834, Mr. Lit- 
tleton, now Lord Hatherton, confidentially commu- 
nicated to Mr. 0'0>nnell the intentions of Minist^s 
with regard to Ireland, it is well known that the 
noble Earl was annoyed at the circumstance In the 
highest degree, and denounced the Member for 
Dublin, in his place in the House of Lords, as a 
person with whom no member of his government 
ought to have had any correspondence or commu- 
nication. 

Earl Grey was dignified in his manner as well as 
m his mind. This was apparent the moment you 
saw him. No one ever yet glanced his eye at the 
noble Earl without being that instant struck with 
the dignity of his appearance. There was digm'ty 
in his looks and in every movement he made. It 
was still more visible when he rose to speak. 
Apart from the exalted station he filled in the 
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eouncils of the King, and the large space he filled 
in the public eye — for my observations are confined 
to the period during which he was First Lord of 
the Treasury — there was something in his aspect 
and demeanour the moment he began to speak 
which could not fail to attract all eyes towards him, 
and command the deepest attention. 

With the dignified expression of his countenance, 
there was blended a deep-seated habitual gravityy- 
and a profoundly thoughtful air. He scarcely 
ever — ^and never except in very peculiar circum- 
stances — spoke on any other than questions of the 
deepest importance. When he began his speech 
he usually did so in so low a tone as to be hardly 
audible twelve or fourteen yards distant. His 
utterance in the outset was slow, and his manner 
partook a good deal of the gravity of his appear- 
ance. As he advanced, bis voice gradually rose in 
the distinctness of its tones, till he became perfectly 
audible in all parts of the House, including the 
space outside the bar, and the space behind the 
Throne, set apart for members of the other House. 
But though thus sufficiently audible when he got 
into the midst of his subject, he never spoke in what 
could be called a loud tone. His voice was soft 
and pleasant, and his articulation clear. He could 
moderate his voice at pleasure, and generally did 
N 2 
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80 with great judgment and effect. He was not a 
showy speaker: there was nothing of a clap-trap 
character in his oratory ; but he was always grace- 
ful and correct, as well as dignified. The tones of 
his voice often indicated strong feeling and con- 
fflderable animation ; his action hardly eyer. He 
seldom made any use of his arms when speaking. 
His usual practice was to join his hands, and then 
allow them to repose on his person for eight or ten 
minutes. He would then separate them, and after 
suffering them to hang loose by his side, would put 
both to his back, where he would again join them, 
and continue in that attitude for other eight or ten 
minutes. Beyond this, he seldom made any use of 
his arms when addressing the House. In his per- 
son« otherwise, he made a good many movements^ 
When speaking with unwonted warmth or energy, 
he seldom stood many seconds on the same spot, or 
presented to the House the same attitude. He 
would first advance two or three steps towards the 
centre of the House, and then retrace them. At 
.one time he turned his face in the direction of the 
Lord Chancellor on the Woolsack immediately 
before the Throne ; at another, you saw his back to 
the Woolsack, and his face towards the bar. When 
addressing their Lordships, he never looked any of 
them in the face: his eyes were usually fixed on 
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the floor, or on some of the benches, a few feet from 
where he stood. 

Lord Grey's matter was always excellent. You 
saw the man of sup^or talent in every sentence 
he uttered. I have said his judgment was sound ; 
his mind was also vigorous and acute. He never 
took a narrow or one-sided view of any question : 
he viewed it in ail its bearings. 

The felicity of his replies was the admiration of 
every one who ever heard him answer an opponent ; 
and the wonder was how^ on a moment's notice, he 
could so triumphantly demolish the positions of an 
adversary. I account for this in a great measure 
from the circumstance I have just mentioned of his 
having previously surveyed the subject in all its 
relations. This enabled him to anticipate the line 
of argument which the Opposition would most pro- 
bably take, and of course afford him a previous 
opportunity of preparing himself for a triumphant 
refutation of the objections which would be urged 
to his measures. At the same time, every one must 
admit that one of the leading attributes of his mind 
was a quickness of perception, joined to a remarkable 
readiness and felicity of expression. I never knew 
a man whose replies were so complete, without being 
redundant. He had, above any speaker I ever 
heard in either House of Parliament, or anywhere 
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sary for the triumphant establishment of his csase, 
without adding one ^perfluous word. It was 
undoubtedly in reply that he^celled. In making 
a set speech, he was always dear in bis statem^ts, 
sound in his reasonings, ample in his illustrations 
without oTerlajdng them, and oorrect in his style ; 
but you missed the warmth, the animation, tte 
originality of cmiception, and the eloquence, which 
always characterised his replies to a talented oppcH 
nent. 

Earl Grey never appealed to the passions o£ 
noble Lords. What he aimed at was to convince 
their judgments of the propriety and justice of the 
measures he brought forward. Strong in the coo^ 
sciousness of the purity of his motives, and deeply 
impressed with the reasonableness and necesrity of 
the course of policy he pursued, he thought that if 
any particular measure was brought feirly Mid dis- 
passionately under the consideration of his brother 
Peers, it could not fail to command their inward 
approbation and outward concurrence. To attempt 
to intimidate their Lordships into an assent to his 
measures, by depicting the probable consequences 
of their rejection, was an expedient in political 
tactics to which he never had recourse. Inifeed, 
Earl Grey could hardly be called a politician in 
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the proper acceptation of the term; for he knew 
soiling of those tricks and stratagems so often 
employed by others, whether Whigs or Tories, 
who have been called on to fill the same situa- 
tion, — with a view to preserve or strengthen their 
Government. 

Lord Grey was at all times careful to avoid per- 
sonalities when speaking of noble Lords on the 
opposite side of the House. I do not remember 
that any of his opponents ever accused him of 
making use of personal allusions. Nor was he 
himself, to the best of my recollection, the subject 
of personalities on the part of his opponents. As 
already hinted, there was something in the very 
appearance of the man which could not fail to 
disarm all such unworthy hostility. They were 
always forward to avow their most cordial esteem 
for him privately, however much they were com- 
pelled to differ with him in regard to his mea- 
sures. 

To say that Earl Grey was altogether indiffer- 
eat towards the approbation of his fellow men, 
would be to say of him what could not, with truth, 
be said of any man who has the ordinary feelings 
of human nature in his bosom. But I believe there 
are few men who would be more ready to sacrifice 
their popularity to their principles, when the neces- 
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rity arose, than the noble Earl at all times was. 
Grateful as the approbation of his fellow-subjects 
must have been to his mind, — ^as it must and ought 
to be to the mind of every man, — he never allowed 
the acquisition or forfeiture of that approbation to 
weigh a feather in the scale when framing his mea^ 
sures. He resolved on acting according to his 
views of justice and necessity, not doubting that the 
cause he adopted would eventually commend itself 
to the mind of every intelligent reflecting person. 

Perhaps few Ministers have ever had to carry on 
the government of any country amidst such formid- 
able difficulties as those with which the noble 
Earl had to contend. He was placed betwixt two 
great parties — the one great in underhand influ- 
ence, and the other great both in numbers and 
moral power. I refer to the Court party on the 
one hand, and to the people on the other. The 
views and interests of these * were wide as the poles 
asunder. The one pulled one way, the other 
another. The one called and intrigued for more 
moderate measures, the other urged him to move 
more rapidly in an onward course; and when he 

* It is not to be denied that a numerical majority of the 
nation were latterly dissatisfied with the measures of Earl 
Grey, and were anxious to see his Administration displaced 
by one o£ a more liberal character. 
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triumphed over the intrigues of the one, and would 
not quicken his pace to meet the views of the other, 
both secretly wished, and assiduously laboured, for 
his overthrow. Both, however, laboured in vain. 
When his government fell, it was because of in- 
ternal divisions, not from the intrigues or attacks 
of open foes. 

The breaking up of Lord Grey's government, 
however, was not in itself a source of mortification 
to the noble Earl — though he must have felt 
acutely the indiscretion of some of its members — 
for he had long wished to retire from public life. 
That he entertained this wish long before he came 
to the resolution of resigning into the hands of His 
Majesty the seals of office, was well known to all 
his private friends. A large portion both of the 
press and public thought differently; and at the 
very time his desire to get rid of the anxieties of 
power and retire into the privacy of domestic life 
was felt in its greatest force, he was day after day, 
hour after hour, charged with clinging to office 
with an undue tenacity of grasp. 

Though aristocratic in no ordinary degree, Lord 
Grey was sensibly alive to the finer feelings of 
human nature. He admired those qualities in 
others which formed the leading features in his 
own character. Lord Althorp^ because of his pro- 
N 3 
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verbial honesty of purpose and straightforwardness 
of manner, was perhaps the man, c^ all others asao^ 
ciated with him in the Cabinet, he most esteemed. 
It is certain that towards the noble Lord he enter- 
tained the most unfeigned respect ; and hence, on 
Lord Althorp's secession from his government, he 
felt very much in the same way as if he had sus« 
tained a personal bereavement. The kindnesses, too, 
which were shown him by the King produced an 
overpowering impression on his mind. When he 
rose to make his farewell speech, as a Minister 
of the Crown, his feelings quite overcame him. 
After standing for some time, without uttering a 
word, he was obliged to resume his seat ; and it was 
not until a glass of water was brought him, that he 
was able to commence his address. 

In dealing with the Opposition, Earl Grey was 
remarkable for his fairness. He would have scomal 
to take any undue advantage of an opponent, how- 
ever great the temptation which such opponent's 
speech held out to him to do so. He is the only 
man of any note m either House whom I do not 
recollect to have ever heard eharged with mis- 
representing what had fallen from the speakers on 
the opposite side. That high sense of honour and 
honesty, to which I have before alluded, was always 
sufficient to prevent his availing himself of any 
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advantage which such adventitious circumstanees 
would have afforded to his cause. He always 
sought to ground the success of his measures on 
their own inherent merits. 

His language was beautifully correct, without 
being what is called elegant His periods were 
well turned, but they had nothing ornamental about 
them. His style united simplicity with vigour in 
no ordinary degree. Both his ideas and expres- 
sions were so clear, that it was impossible for any 
one^to mistake his meaning. 

He was not so insensitive to the attacks of his 
opponents as was generally supposed. Those who 
knew him intimately, were well aware that his 
sensibilities in this respect w^e not blunted by the 
cares and anxieties of oiBlce. But he had great 
command over his temper. His philosophy had 
taught him the great advantages to a man holding 
so important a situation as he did, of concealing 
any soreness he might feel from the conduct of 
an opponent. He knew that to betray a loss of 
temper at the attacks of the adverse party, was pre- 
cisely the way to invite a repetition of such attacks. 
He therefore resolved to subject his temper in this 
respect to a severe course of discipline. He suc- 
cessfully carried his resolution into effect. 

I am inclined to think that his temper was easily 
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irritated ; and I have on two or three occafdoins 
seen it burst through all the restraints he had im- 
posed upon it. But I do not recollect having seen 
him betray any great loss of temp^ at any par- 
ticular speech, or part of a speech, of an opponadt. 
When I have witnessed the noble EarPs usual 
equanimity disturbed, it has always been at what 
he conceived the factious opposition which the 
Tories offered to his policy generally. In the 
Session of 1834, a short time before he retired from 
the councils of his Majesty, he expressed himself 
with considerable warmth and irritation at the cir- 
cumstance of the Tories harassing and thwarting 
his government by bringing forward motion after 
motion in opposition to his measures, — while they 
refused to press those motions to a division, as that 
would have displaced a government which they 
themselves were not prepared to succeed. 

Lord Grey has a great deal of the aristocrat 
about him. He is proud of his title : he rejoices 
in the long line of an illustrious ancestry. He 
appreciates learning and talent ; but the nobility 
of nature could never in his eyes atone for the want 
of the nobility of name. I question whether the most 
unintellectual nobleman in the realm was not a 
far greater man, in his estimation, than Sir Walter 
Scott. In his mianners there was a good deal of 
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this aristocratic feeling visible. Most persons who 
have had occasion to meet with him, have observed 
a certain distancy and reservedness about him. It 
was the sarnie feeling that made him openly avow, 
in his place in Parliament, that if a conflict should 
happen to take place between his order and the 
people, he would stand or fall by his order; in 
other words, he would sacrifice the interests of the 
whole nation to the preservation of a mere arti- 
ficial distinction to about four hundred individuals 
moving in the same rank of society as himself. 

Lord Grey seldom carried on any conversation, 
when in the House, with his colleagues in office. 
He invariably sat at the end, furthest from the 
Throne, of the front bench, on the right hand of 
the Lord Chancellor, in the centre of the House. 
That, indeed, is the seat appropriated to the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, in the Lords; but from 
the position in which he almost invariably placed 
himself, he was to all intents and purposes alone 
while in the House. His left leg was generally 
placed over his right, while his head rested on his 
hand, and his elbow on the back of the bench ; his 
back was consequently towards his colleagues, so 
that the one nearest to him could carry on no con- 
versatitiu with him. The noble Earl evidently had 
a disinclination to conversation in the House. One 
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reason may have been that constitutional reserve to 
which I have referred already as being so vidhle to all 
who ever had any intercourse with him, and which 
was often evinced in his interviews with even bis 
colleagues in office. Another, and most probably 
the principal reason, I take to be, that he was 
particularly anxious to watch with the closest at- 
tention the proceedings in the House^ which he 
could not have done had he aigaged in conversa- 
tion either with his colleagues or with any oth^ 
Peer. Whether I am right in this ccmjecture oi 
not, this much was clear, that never had any 
member of that House a mate vivid impression of 
what was said and dcMie by others than he had. 
His replies to his opponents afforded ample proof 
of this; for not cmly, as I before remarked, did no 
Opposition Peer ever, as far as I can recollect at this 
moment, accuse him of misrepresenting what he 
said, but he generally gave their own phraseology 
as well as their own sentiments. 

I spoke in a previous part of this sketch of the 
habitual gravity or seriousness of appearance of the 
noble Earl. Whether this was constitutional, or 
whether it was chiefly to be ascribed to the cam* 
bined effects of a deep sense of the responsibility 
of his situation, and his advanced age — he is now 
in his seventy-second year — I have no means oi 
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knowing, not having been in the way of seeing him 
before he was called to preside over the councils of 
his Sovereign. Of this I am certain^ that never 
was a Prime Minister more thoroughly imbued 
with a conviction of the responsibility of that sta- 
tion, than was the noble Earl. All his conduct 
showed this. I have already stated that he never 
engaged in rash legislation ; and his speeches inva- 
riably proved, that in framing his measures he had 
always his eye on their probable, though it should 
be remote, consequences, as well as on those which 
were certain and immediate. He held himself ac- 
countable to posterity as well as to the present gene- 
ration for the measures he brought forward. It 
was clear to every one in the habit of seeing him, 
that for the last twelve months he was in power, he 
was most anxious to be relieved of the responsi- 
bilities of office; though, as already stated, the 
Journals adverse.tohis government reproached him 
with clinging to it with an undue tenacity of grasp. 
This, indeed, is well known, for on retiring from 
the councils of his Majesty he publicly men- 
tioned that he had often expressed that wish to his 
private friends. It was evident that his bodily 
powers were gradually sinking. The opinion of 
many, as well as myself, was, that in the Session of 
1834, his frame was yielding so perceptibly to his 
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intense mental anxiety^ that, had he struggled much 
longer against it, nature must have given way in 
the effort. His intellectual powers, however, were 
as vigorous as ever — his views were as enlightened 
and comprehensive — his judgment was as soimd-— 
and his perception as quick. A more feeling or able 
speech — a speech in better taste in the delicate 
circumstances in which he was placed — was, perhaps, 
never made, than the one he delivered when an- 
nouncing to his brother Peers that his Majesty had 
accepted his resignation as First Minister of the 
Crown, 

Lord Grey is somewhat above the middle size, 
and of slender form for one of his advanced age. Of 
late his accumulated years have given him something 
of a crouching appearance ; but he walks with a 
tolerably quick and firm step. His countenance, as 
I have already intimated, indicates deep thought, 
mingled with an expression of melancholy. His eyes 
are small^ but beam with intelligence. In the latter 
respect they harmonize with his finely developed 
ample forehead. His features are small and regular, 
and the wrinkles the finger of time has left on his face 
are neither so numerous or deep as might be expected 
in one who has not only seen so many years pass over 
his head, but of whose protracted existence so large 
a part has been occupied with matters of the deepest 
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importance, and which must of necessity have 
been the source of the deepest anxiety to his mind. 
His complexion presents a mixture of ruddiness 
and paleness. What the original colour of his hmr 
may have been^ I know not; now it is of a light 
grey, made so by the number of years which have 
stolen over his head. 

Earl Grey has been only once or twice in the 
House since he ceased to be Prime Minister ; and 
there is very little probability, from his known par- 
tiality to the privacy of domestic life, of his again 
ever crossing its threshold. As, however, he seems to 
be wonderfully healthy in body for a man of his age, 
as well as vigorous in mind, there is reason to hope 
he may yet be spared some years to enjoy that 
repose in the bosom of his family which the promi- 
nent part he acted in the theatre of public life 
denied him until within the last twelve months. 

Lord Durham is the great and only hope of the 
Movement party. They look forward with confi- 
dence to his accession, at no distant day, to the 
Premiership, and associate with this anticipated 
event the political regeneration of the country. His 
personal appearance and manners are by no means of 
that kind which one usually pictures out in his mind 
when endeavouring to form a conception of the 
genuine Radical. With the "Radicals of the 
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right sort'* — I use their own phraseology^-one 
always associates a certain rudeness of manner and 
a boldness approaching to ferocity of countenance. 
Lord Durham has neither of these qualities. His 
countenance has a pleasing, conciliatory, modest 
expression. There is something, indeed, feminine 
in it. You would fancy he was so timid. as not to 
be able to muster sufficient courage to open his 
mouth in public; and nothing can be more gen- 
tlemanly than his demeanour. He is a good- 
looking man ; of dark complexion, and of small 
and regular features. His eyes assimilate to the 
deep blue ; they are small, but piercing. His eye- 
lashes are prominent, from the jet-black colour of 
his hair. His face is something between the round 
and oval form. He is of the middle height, and 
is handsomely formed. 

His Lordship'^s pohtical opinions are of the most 
liberal and uncompromising kind. I question if 
there be a member of the Upper House — with the 
single exception, perhaps, of Lord Radnor — who 
carries his Liberalism to the same extreme. He has 
declared himself for household suffrage, triennial 
Parliaments*, and the vote by ballot. There is not 

* It is understood the noble Lord would prefer annual 
Parliaments, though he thinks triennial, with household 
suffrage and vote hy ballot, would secure cheap and good 
government. 
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perhaps a single member, of either party, in the 
House \vbose public life has been more straight- 
forward and consistent throughout. On no occasion 
has he deviated from the principles with which he 
cmnmitted himself when he appeared, in his twenty- 
first or twenty-second year, in the Houi^ of Com- 
mons, as Mr. John George Lambton. And his 
conduct has always been in accordance with his 
principles. He has uniformly supported by his 
TOles the opinions which he has maintained in his 
sf>eech^. He holds there ought to be no such 
principle in politics as expediency, and disclaims 
all sympathy with those who recognise that prin- 
dple. He maintains that whatever is deemed 
right ought to be done without regard to circum- 
stances or consequences. He is on the Liberal 
side what the Duke of Newcastle and others are 
on the Tory side, — denouncing all trimming, and 
contending that his principles ought at once to be 
carried into full effect. 

Without deserving to be regarded as a man of 
genius, his talents are undoubtedly of a very high 
orden If you look in vain in his speeches for 
that brilliant eloquence which carries you away 
with him, as if spell-bound, wherever he chooses to 
conduct you, — you never fail to be delighted with 
him. He is always eloquent in a high, though not 
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the highest, degree. He never becomes dull or 
heavy : he cannot make a bad speech ; at least he 
never has yet done so. He is, perhaps, one of the 
most equal men in the matter of his speeches, in 
either House. Lord Brougham and other distin- 
guished members often make splendid speeches^ but 
then they are comparatively dull on other occasions. 
Lord Durham scarcely ever varies either way to any 
perceptible extent, except where the subject of neces- 
sity precludes the possibility of an effective speech. 
Whenever he rises, if the subject will admit of it, 
you may rest assured that you will hear a speech 
of superior ability and of considerable eloquence. 
His matter is always argumentative: I am not 
sure if there be a more close and powerful reasoner^ 
taking his speeches on the whole, on either side of 
the House. He deals little in generalities, and 
scarcely ever utters a declamatory sentence. With 
one or two introductory observations he dashes 
into the midst of the subject, and at once proceeds, 
if his speech be not in reply to some opponent, 
to establish, by a course of logical reasoning, 
some position which he had indicated in the 
first two or three sentences. If speaking in reply, 
which he generally does, he loses no time in pro- 
ceeding to the principal arguments of his ad- 
versary, with which he grapples with a boldness 
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and success not often to be witnessed. He is a 
formidable opponent: very few on the opposite 
side encounter him, if they can help it. Not that 
they apprehend any thing in the shape of person- 
alities — for in these he does not indulge — ^but simply 
because they know he is likely to cause the speeches 
on which they may have prided themselves, and 
which otlierwise might have passed off for happy 
efforts, to cut a sorry figure, — ^by the mere force of 
argument. Of late, however, the Opposition may 
be said to have had it all their own way in so far 
as relates to his Lordship. For the last three 
Sessions, he has only made one or two speeches 
worthy of the name. His absence from the country 
in the service of his Sovereign, and a depression 
of spirits, with impaired bodily health, caused in 
a great measure by family calamities, — have con- 
jointly had the effect of excluding him almost 
entirely from the House for the last three years. 
At present . there is little prospect of his being 
in his place in Parliament during the current 
Session. . 

His style, though by no means remarkable 

for its force, is anything but feeble : it is correct 

and perspicuous, and has that sort of energy which 

. lurises from the ideas rather than from peculiarity 

in the construction of his sentences. It is always 
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clear : you are never at a loss for a moment to 
perceive the object the speaker has in view ; nor 
can you fail to see the means which appear to 
him most likely to accomplish it. Every argu- 
ment he uses is felt by you in all its cogency ; 
and not only do you perceive the force of the 
argument itself, but you cannot withhold from 
him your admiration of the way in which he has 
enforced it. 

His extemporaneous resotirces are ample, and 
he trusts entirely to them, excepting in those cases 
in which the duty may devolve on him of intro- 
ducing a measure embracing various details and 
involving some important principle. In that case 
he takes, as almost all members of either House do, 
notes of the leading points to which he means to 
advert in the course of his speech. It is only in 
these cases, and to this extent, that he prepares 
himself previous to his speaking in the House. 
His confidence in his powers of improvisation has 
never, on any occasion, turned out to be misplaced. 
His utterance is always prompt and easy. No one 
ever yet saw him at a loss, either for an idea, or for 
suitable language wherewith to express it. In the 
stores of a correct and copious diction, he is in 
affluent circumstances. His style is always excel- 
lent. Occasionally, perhaps, it were better, in so 
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far as regards effect, if it were not so smooth : the^ 
polish sometimes impairs the vigour. In the 
artifices of rhetoric he deals little, or rather none 
at all. There is nothing forced, either in his ideas 
or language. His sentiments seem, as it were of 
their own accord, to suggest themselves to him, 
rather than to be searched for, or called into ex- 
istence by close or profound meditation. It is the 
same with his language. The polish of which I 
have spoken, is not the polish of the midnight 
lamp: it is not the fruit of elaboration: with 
him it is as much a habit to speak in correct 
and pdished language, as it is to argue logically. 
He never has recourse to the clap-traps of the 
mere orator. Never was man more thoroughly 
impressed with the truth and utility of his princi- 
ples, than is Lord Durham with the truth and utility 
of those which he holds. This conviction presses 
on his mind with an overpowering force. You 
see the most perfect sincerity in every thing pertain- 
ing to his manner. The tones of his voice, his 
gesture, his very looks, all proclaim it. This, with 
a constitutional aversion to any thing having the 
resemblance of trick or clap-trap, causes him to 
address himself principally, if not exclusively, to 
the judgment of his audience. Every one who has 
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perused his speeches with ordinary attention mu^t 
have been struck with the vein of close and powerful 
argument which pervades them from beginning to 
end. 

His Lordship^s elocution is good: occasionally, fcM* 
the reason I have mentioned, it is not sufficiently 
impassioned. His voice is soft and pleasant ; it is 
clear in its tones, but has very little flexibility. He 
is always audible. His delivery has what may he 
called a slight rapidity* His manner is graceful : 
the little gesture he uses is natural, and tb^ 
tranquil champaign of his face is seldom troubled 
by anything in the shape of undue warmth or ex- 
citement. This is perhaps the more remarkable, 
as he is well known to be of an irritable tempera- 
ment. To see his calm, unassuming manner, nothing 
would convince you that he possessed sufficient 
nerve or decision of character to utter half a dozen 
sentences in the hearing of a public assembly. How 
great, then, must be your surprise when you observe 
from the tones of his voice, and the uncompromising 
character of his principles, that he is one of the 
firmest and most determined men in either House. 
He never trims, or minces his creed, though he 
knows, not only that the three hundred and odd 
Peers on the opposite side, regard it with absolute 
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abhorrence, but that the seventy or eighty who dt 
on the same side with him, view them as alike ultra 
and impracticable. In the face of an audience so 
constituted. Lord Durham stands up as erect and 
resolute as if he were going to harangue the 
most purely and unredecmably-Radical assemblage 
which ever congregated together. Nothing can 
flurry or put him down. There is not a man of 
stronger nerve in the House. 

It is his misfortune, as I have already stated, to 
be under the government of an ill-disciplined 
temper. His irritable disposition has, in one or 
two cases, led him into false positions. It is to this 
cause that the prosecutions he instituted two or 
three years ago against several of the newspapers 
are to be ascribed. When the momentary irri- 
tation was over, he at once abandoned these pro- 
secutions. It is right, however, to mention that 
his conduct in the House has never afforded any 
indication of a fiery temper. There he is always 
coed and collected in his manner, and respectful, 
though decided, in the language in which he 
expresses himself towards an opponent. 

His Lordship was the framer of the first Reform 
Bill, which every one knows was of a much more 
liberal character than the measure which is now the 
law of the land. That a man of Earl Gr^y^s 
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cauticm should have entrusted his son-in-law* jit 
the execution of so important a task^ diows the h^b. 
c^inion he must have entertained of the souedoesB 
of his judgment as well as the superiority of bis 
talents. Lord Durham is quite a young man to 
be in the House of Peers, bdoig <Hily in the fcnrtyi^ 
fourth year of his age. 

The Earl of Radnor is i^stingttisbed from aU 
other noble Lords by the ultra Cberalism of bis 
opinions. He is the nearest appvoach to a pafe^ 
Radical in the House. For many yeiurs— for tfa# 
last twelve or fifteen at least — he was not osly a 
devoted admirer of CobbettVt opinions and writiags, 
but an ardent friend to him personally. Cdbbetl 
used to say his Lordship was the only nobleman who 
understood the first principles of pdiitics^ and tjml 
his were the only speeches in the Uppar House 
worth a moments attention. Lord Broughwaai^ 
even as a man of talent, was not worthy of bang 
compared with the Earl of Radnov. WhenCobbdl^ 
started as candidate for the representadcm of some 
town, the name of which I now forget, in 18S8> 
Lord Radnor evinced the interest he felt in bis 
success by subscribing 50/. to assist in defrayi^ 
the expenses of the election. Cobbett, bowevec> 

* Lord Durham is married to one of Earl Grey's daugh> 
ters. 
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wfts unsuccessful in his appeal to the constituency 
of the borough in question. 

Lord Radnor's talents are aboTC mediocrity, but 
diey are not of a very superior order. He never 
rises to originality or eloquence. You would caU 
his arguments good, and his language perspicuous 
and correct, but you cannot concede ipuch higher 
pvaise to him. His mann^ is always clear ; he never 
loses sight of bis subject^ and you never lose sight 
of him. He never misconceives or misrepresents 
another ; and no man, unless he does so wilfully, 
tan either misunderstand the positicHis he uadertakes 
to establish, or the arguments by whidi he seeks to 
aixxHnpKsh his object. He displays tact in the way 
in which he puts his case; he omits nothing that is 
essential to it — I exclude, of coiHise, anything 
ingenious or brilliant — and he takes care that he 
does not weaken it by sup^uous argumentatioaii 
A man that really wishes to have a clear liotion of 
^ view which the party with whom he acts take 
of a given subject, ought to hear or read Lord 
Radnor^ speeches in preference to these of any 
odier Peer in the House. He feels strongly on 
most political questions, and his ardour of feding 
causes him to forget himself m his subjects He 
cares comparatively little what you think of him- 
self, if he can only persuade you to adopt his view 
o 2 
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of the subject. This observation applies to }m 
politics generally ; it applies with special force hi 
reference to his principles respecting the Church 
and Dissenters. Judging from the zeal he has 
always evinced in his efforts to bring about the 
repeal of all disabilities caused by dissent from die 
Churchy he is a greater friend to religious than civil 
liberty. His strenuous exertions for the removal 
of the Catholic disabilities are known to all; so 
also are his zealous and unremitting efforts for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. These 
two measures being carried into effect, he has of late 
applied himself, with an ardour which nothing can 
damp, to get rid of certain well-known oaths which 
every person must take who graduates at the 
English Universities, and which, he maintains, prove, 
in a majority of cases, to be a species of peijury. 
On the subject of excluding Dissenters from the 
University of Oxford, he also feels strongly ; and 
he never lets an opportunity slip of pouring out the 
vials of his wrath on the Church, because of her in- 
tolerance in this respect. He possesses great moral 
courage ; and has again and again fearlessly en- 
countered the hostile front which the Bench of 
Bishops always assumes, when the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Church, or her alleged impropriety of 
conduct, are discussed in the House. He equally 
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disregards their implied anathemas because of the 
alleged impiety of seeking to lay hands on the 
Church, and the open denunciations of perdition 
which are hurled at his head by Lords Winchilsea, 
Boden^ and other Peers of the same class of opi- 
nions on matters directly pertaining to the Protest- 
ant EstabUshment. 

His voice is excellent : it is rich and full in its 
tonesi and possesses much flexibility, though he 
does not often make any effort to turn its capabih- 
ties to advantage. He does not, in general, speak 
in a loud key, but always sufSciently so to be dis- 
tinctly heard in all parts of the House. His utter- 
ance is, if anything, slow ; but it falls pleasantly 
on the ear. He does not stammer, and seldom is 
at a loss for a word. He proceeds easily and with 
considerable fluency, once he is fairly into his su1> 
ject, until he resume his seat. His speeches are 
usually short ; indeed the strictness with which he 
confines himself to the leading points bearing on 
the subject, necessarily insures brevity. His ges- 
ture is monotonous and moderate. He stands in 
pretty much the same position — with his face to the 
Lord Chancellor— from the time he begins till^ he 
resumes his seat. He raises and lowers his right 
arm with some rapidity, but does not embrace a 
great sweep in its movements. Lord Radnor's 
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perBOoal appearance is commanding ; and with lA^ 
fine Toice and good matter it would, wkh a little 
more energy uid miimation of manner, make Urn an 
eflfective speaker. He is tall and well made; bis 
frame has every appearance of robustness about it; 
imd the glow of health is vi^Ie in bis ooimlenaoee.! 
His features, which are regular, wear an expreih* 
sion of firmness^ mingled with considerable com- 
posure of mind. His £ioe inclines to the oral 
shape. His oomplexioa is sallow, and his bur of 
a gr^dsh colour. No one would suppose, forming 
bis ofnnion from the personal appearance of Lord 
RadncH*, that he was so fiur adyanced in life as hm 
fifty-seyenth year. 

The Earl of C arnartoh is a young man of very 
great promise ; his maiden speech, a few years sinoe^ 
almost electrified the House, and his subsequerat 
tfibrts as an orator and senator have certainly not 
disappointed the expectations which his success 
on that occasion inspired. He speaks with great 
fluency, and his language is always c(»*rect, xsiften 
eloquent. His voice is strong and flexible, but he 
does not at all times give it full scope. It is only 
occasionally that he fumidies their Lordships with 
a proof of its capabilities. His utterance is in good 
taste : it is neither too rapid nor too sl6w« His 
gesture is animated, but not extravagant. Alto- 
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gedier he is a tolerably gr^ieeful speakar. You see 
auch an earaestness and such a visible sincerity in 
his manner^ that you cannot fail to be pleased with 
him, however mudi you may disapprove of his 
prindples, or however tniM^h you may dissent from 
his arguments* His matter is always good. He 
i» free from the sin which generally attaches to 
young speakers, namely, that of being wordy. 
His sentences are tastefully constructed ; sometimes 
they are poliidied to a degree that weakens their 
native force; but still you can never accuse him (d 
quackery. Your mind is always more intently fixed 
en the idea than on the mere phraseology which 
expresses it. He seldom clothes the progeny of his 
bndn in any gaudy or meretricious apparel : he 
nmy, in this respect, be said to be in the fashion, 
without being a dandy. You recognise the man 
of talent in every sentence be utters* If he sddom 
rises into the regions of genius, you never detect 
him descending to commonplace. He does not 
startle or overwhdm you by some striking or briU 
liant conceptions; but be arrests your attention 
the instant he rises, and it is not in your power to 
withdraw it for a moment, until he has thought fit 
to resume his seat His speeches are often full of 
powerful argument. .He usually reasons with great 
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closeness^ and with logical precision. His illustra- 
tions are, for the most part, ample and happy ; he 
takes a careful and comprehensive view of his sub- 
ject before he utters a syllable upon it. There are 
few men on either side of the House, or in either 
House, who see their way more clearly, and who 
are, consequently, less liable, to use a familiar phrase, 
to be caught tripping. He, who on the opposite 
side of the House, volunteers an answer to the 
noble Earl's speech, undertakes a task, the diffi* 
culties of which he will not find to disappear the 
more the nearer he approaches it. The noble Earl 
is a man of considerable literary reputation; he 
has published several tragedies and volumes of 
travds, which have met with a favourable reception 
from the public. 

His personal appearance is against him : he is 
rather above the usual height, but sparely, and, to 
all appearance, weakly made. His face has much 
in it of the conformation and expression of that of a 
Jew : bis nose is particularly like that of a descen- 
dant of Abraham. A stranger meeting him in the 
streets would immediately set him down as of Jewish 
origin, if not a Jew, in point of fact. His face, like 
his body, is thin : his eye-sight is not good ; and 
he is, consequently, obliged to wear spectacles. His 
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complexion is dark, and his hair of a colour nearly 
approaching to jet black. As he is yet only in 
his thirtj-sixth year, the Reform interest has great 
things to expect from his future career. 

Earl MuLGRAYE, the present Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, has rendered himself extremely popular 
among the Roman Catholics and Liberal Party, 
since his accession to that oflBce. They were never 
so well satisfied with the adpfiinistration of any 
previous Viceroy. As a speaker in the House qf 
Lords the noble Earl cannot be said to be well 
known. It is his own fault that he is not more 
extensively and favourably known as a debater in 
the Upper House. He is a nobleman of con- 
siderable talents^ and of a highly cultivated mind. 
He wants depth of thought and vigour of expres- 
sion ; but it is impossible to hear him speak without 
perceiving that he possesses a mind of considerable 
acuteness; while every sentence proves that he 
has studied with success the art of graceful or 
elegant composition. His style, when address- 
ing the House, resembles, in some degree^ the 
diction of his well-known novels of "Matilda,^ 
" Yes or No,'' &c. It has much of the dif- 
fuseness, with some of the floweriness which 
characterise that of his works of fiction. His 
speeches abound with metaphors and with quota- 
o3 
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tions from well-kbown authors, especiaHy ptf^U. 
His speeches are not remarkable for closeness Or 
power of argument; though, on occasions, Thl^e 
heard him make some happy ejBTorts in that way : 
neither does he throw much new light on the view 
tut the subject which he takes. The matter ^ his 
i^)eeches is most meritorious for its clearness of 
conception, and the ease and felicity with whieh 
he expresses his sentiments. You nev^ loS6 sight 
of the point to which he wishes to conduct yo«l ; 
neither are you tired of his guardianship* Hiere 
is something winning in his manner ; he is one of 
those to whose company you get attached, and 
with whom you like to travel the way, even shoidd 
you differ with each other. 

The noble Earl was, some years ago, A gobd- 
looking man: since that time he has altered 
considerably to the worse. Still you see id his 
face and general appearance, the remains of what, 
in speaking of a lady, would be called former 
personal attractimis. His complexion is sallow, 
and the expression of his countenance is that of 
a person in an impaired state of health. His hair is 
black, and is always formed into a profusk)n of 
curls ; whether this be nature's handy-work, or the 
result of the frisetsr^s skill, I have no means of 
knowing* His eye is quick, and has something 
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T^ expressive of intelligence. His face incline 
to tbe elongated form. From his appearance 
j^ou would infer his age was at least forty-five^ 
though it is only thirty-nine^ 

The Earl of Burlington's name may be said 
to have been, for the first time, brought before the 
public by the circumstance of his being selected to 
second the late Address to his Majesty. That was 
his maiden speech in the House ; but as it was 
carefully prepared, and was spoken entirely from 
menory, it does not afibrd any materials by which 
to judge of his talents. His voice is fine : it is 
dear and pleasant^ and apparently possesses con- 
siderable compass; but in this instance he did 
not give it sufficient scope to enable me to form a 
judgment of the full extent of its capabilities. 
Hia elocution was also in many respects entitled to 
much commendation; but before he had spoken 
two or three sentences, it must have been apparent 
to all who heard him that he had not yet got 
rid of the formality and stiffness of school. His 
oratory had all the characteristics of a recitation at 
some annual academical exhibition. In regard to 
talent, there was not much to admire in the noble 
EarFs speech ; but it would be unfair to estimate 
his abilities, under any circumstances, by the 
success of a first effort : it would be especially so 
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in such a case as the present, when he was, by a 
'sort of implied necessity, bound down to certain 
topics, and a certain manner of adverting to thetn. 
He is undoubtedly a young nobleman of great 
promise in so far as his career at the University of 
Cambridge is concerned. From that univerdty he 
carried away the highest honours. If his ablK- 
des as an orator and legidator should be but nearly 
equal to his talents as a scholar, he cannot fail to 
lise to great distinction ; and should his present 
prospect of succeeding to the title and estates of 
the Duke of Devonshire be realized, the hifliienoe 
which his talents will necessarily insure to him, 
will be greatly increased by the accident of his 
filling the highest station in society to which a sub- 
ject can be raised. 

In person he is about the ordinary size, and of a 
handsome make. His features are regular and 
pleasing. The form of his face inclines to ro- 
tundity. The expression of bis countenance is 
that of intelligence and mildness. His complexion 
is slightly tinged with ruddiness, and his hair is of a 
darkish hue. His appearance is gentlemanly. As 
he is only in his twenty-eighth year, and has only 
been a very short time in the House, his career as a 
senator will be watched with interest for some years 
to come* 
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Though Lord Fife^s name very seldom comes 
More the public eye in his capacity of a member 
^ the Legislature, it is one with which every body 
is familiar. The noble Earl was first brought 
prominently into notice in 1820» under the Castle- 
reagh dynasty^ in consequence of his dismissal by 
that Minister from the office of Lord of the 
Bedchamber, because^ in compliance equally with 
the wishes of his constituents and the dictates of 
his own conscience, he had the moral courage to 
vote^ in apposition to the then Administration, for 
a repeal of the Malt Tax. The dismissal of Lord 
Fife, under the circumstances in which it took place, 
from the office in question, excited much interest 
at the time in the public mind. It was looked 
upon as a tyrannical act, especially as the noble 
Lord almost invariably supported the Ministry 
who practised it towards him. A sort of portrait 
of his Lordship, roughly executed, but a happy 
likeness, was soon after to be seen in the window 
of every print-seller in the country, under the 
rather happy title of ** The Discharged Fife-er.** 
The publicity which the circumstances connected 

* The noble Lord was at this time a member of the House 
of Commons. 
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with bis dismissal from the above office gave bis 
name, bod bardly begun to die away, when it Was 
again brought prominently forward in conneotioti 
with the name of a very popular actress, to wfaoii 
be was said to be warmly attached. Of late, his 
Lordship Ims chiefly spent his time in retirement, 
at bis seat in BanflBhire, in the north of Scotknd, 
and consequently his name has not been so fre- 
quently before the puUic. 

He is a man of liberal principles; he stead% 
supported the administration of Earl Orey during 
its four years' existence ; he never, however, so far 
as I recollect, made more than one speech during 
that time : that speech was not on any questioq 
before the House, but only on his presentation, in 
1832, of a petition from Keith, a small town in the 
north of Scotland, in favour of R^orm« His 
Lordship spoke on the occasion for about thirty or 
forty minutes. His mind is not vigorous nor com- 
prehensive; he is incapable of taking entailed or 
profound views of any question, or of grappling with 
the arguments of an opponent; but there is gene- 
rally something amusing in what he says. Wh^i a 
member of the other House of Parliament he often 
used to make long speeches in different parts of 
the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, whkb 
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were ehiefly remarkafaie for the unbounded latitude 
of topic and iliustratkm he allowed himself. Some- 
tima he had topies without illustrations; but more 
ISpequently, if 1 may be allowed the expresdoo^ 
-illustrations without topioB. He rambled about 
fytxa one thing to another at an extraordinary rate ; 
senredy any two sentences had the remotest connec- 
tion with each other ; at one time you beard him 
CKpending his wit on some political o|qx)nent whom 
be imagined to be angling on some of the rivers in 
those counties ; the next moment he was off at a tan- 
gent from all local matte's, and had you assbting 
him to *< shake the Speaker of the House of Com* 
mons into the chair ; ^ then, again, he would leave 
his last sentence about the Speaker or his wig un- 
finidied, in order that he might have you, without 
the loss of an instant, in the society of the grave- 
diggers in Hamlet. You were beginning to wonder 
what would come next, when, before giving you 
time to form a conjecture on the subject, he, by a 
prompt annihilation of space, and in defiance of 
the lapse of two thousand years, dragged you back 
to ancient Greece or Rome, in order that he might 
introduce you to some of their most distinguished 
philosophers or heroes. You had hardly made 
your bow, and uttered a ** How do you do, Sir,'^ or 
** Gentlemen?" as the case m^ght be, when off he 
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would fly with you again, overleaping the barriers 
of time and space, to the war in the Peninsula, in 
which he had taken a part, and from which he had, 
at the time I speak of, been only a few years 
returned. You had scarcely had time to take breath, 
when, with the rapidity of thought, back he flew 
with you to Elgin, for the purpose of lavishing 
compliments on its ^^ bonnie lassies." In this way 
he wouM have gone on for an hour at a time, 
disdaining to be trammelled by any rules or method. 
These speeches were usually made at general elec- 
tions; but they had no immediate bearing on the 
politics of the day. The fact is, he never could, 
by any exertion, confine himself strictly for a few 
minutes at a time to any particular subject. He 
often, at the period to which I allude, made 
long speeches without any apparent definite ob- 
ject in view when he commenced, beyond that 
of making a speech. It is said of a celebrated 
mathematician, that he wondered what people could 
see in the Iliad of Homer to admire, for it ap- 
peared to him to prove nothing, — his mind being 
so absorbed in mathematical demonstrations as to 
have no relish for any thing else. It certainly 
might have been said of Lord Fife's speeches at the 
time I refer to, with the strictest truth, that they 
proved nothing ; they had neither head nor tail ; 
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they were, as to reasoning, without beginning, 
middle, or end ; still, as I before mentioned, there 
was always something amusing in what he said ; in 
fact, the very variety of his matter — which, by the 
way, always showed extensive reading — could not 
fail to amuse : there were, too, often cleverness, and 
sometimes wit, in his detached observations. 

He is a bad speaker; his manner is awkward ; 
less graceful gesture is seldom to be seen ; it is of 
that nondescript kind which defies description; 
suffice it to say, there is plenty of it ; what it wants 
in quality is made up in quantity to those who will 
accept the latter as a substitute for the former. 
His voice is not good; it wants clearness and variety 
of tone ; it is aggravated by a wretched enunciation. 
He speaks with some rapidity, but says less than a 
speaker who does not speak so fast would do in the 
same space of time, owing to the frequency with 
which he stammers, and the time he takes to correct 
himself. His style is of a piece with his elocutibn ; 
it is unpolished and inaccurate. 

Lord Fife, when in the House, always occupies 
the bench farthest back on the Ministerial side; 
there he sits as much in retirement, and seemingly as 
much wrapped up in his own thoughts, as if ^' the 
lone inhabitant of some desolate isle." He never 
carries on any conversation with any Peer on the 
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adjoimng benches; for, except on the occasion of s' 
Yery important debate, when the members muster, 
strong, he always has the bench on which he sits to 
himself. He is not frequent in his attendance on. 
his pariiamentary duties, even when in town ; and 
when he does go to the House, he seldom renain& 
long in it, unless a divirion be expected. When h«. 
quits the House, he walks home by himself, at his 
own leisure, hardly ever casting a look on any one 
he me^s. 

In po-son he is rather tall and handsome; Us 
ejre is quidc, dark, and full of lustre ; his features^ 
are small, but pleasing; his face indines to the 
o\'al form ; his complexion is dark, and his faatr of 
a Mack colour. To see him walking in the streets^ 
no one would suppose that he has not only entered 
his Mxty-sixth year, but endured « good deal of 
hard service during the Peninsular war. 

The Earl of Fitswilliam was for many years 
well*known to the public as Lord Milton, and as a 
member of the House of Commons, under that 
title. His politics have always been of a decidedly 
liberal complexion; and perhaps few men have 
been more consistent, or zealous, or straightfcvward, 
than the noble Lord, in his advocacy of them. The 
sulgect, however, which of all others has most enr* 
gaged his attention, and in connection with whidi 
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he is best known^ is that ot the Corn Laws* When 
a laember of the other House, he brought forward 
a motion annually lor the rqieal of those laws. Nor 
has his seal in foyour of sueh repeal abated ki the 
slightest nieasure by his elevation to the Peerage. 
He loses no opportunity of bringing his peculkir 
notions on the subject before dieir Lorddiips: it is 
with him, like a one-pound pc^r currency with 
Mr. Thooias Attwood, a sort of monomanki. 
Whatever be the question before the House, be 
usually contrives, by some means or other^ to 
^ hitch in^ something in the shape of an attack on 
what^he oalls <he Com Law Monopcdy ; nor does 
he oonfine his exertbns far the abolition of that 
monopoly within the walb of Parliament : he has 
pressed the printer into the service. ^He has written 
various pamphlets on the ^ibject, which evince a 
thorough knowledge of the question, and whidi 
have not been without their effect in bringing about 
tiiat opposition to any restrictions on the importation 
of foreign com into our ports, which is now so 
general throughout the manufacturing districts of 
the country. 

The noble Earl is a man oi highly respectable 
talents: his matter is usually above mediocrity, but 
it never indicates an original or very vigorous mind. 
He thinks with much clearness, and gene]:ally ex« 
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presses himself with much predsion : it is almost 
impossible to misconceive his meaning, or not to 
perceive the afqpropriateness of the arguments which 
he advances in favour of his views of any question. 
He has little, if any, ima^nation : he is chiefly a 
matter-of-fact man. He makes no effort at philo- 
sof^ical reasoning; he chooses the most obvious 
argtmients, and expresses them in plain language. 
The most distinguishing quality of his mind is, 
perhaps, his great moral courage. Nothing will 
deter him from the expression of his sentiments. 
The popularity or unpopularity of his principles in 
the House, make no difference to him : he is equally 
fearless in their assertion, whether he have a willing 
audience or not. Whether what he says recdve 
the applause or disapprobation of noble Lords, is a 
circumstance which never for a moment concerns 
him. The boldness and pertinacity with which he 
presses his Corn Law notions on the House, fur- 
nishes a striking instance of this. A more unpopu- 
lar proposition than the abolition of the Com Laws 
could not be made in their Lordships' House, 
unless, indeed, it were one, in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Destructives, for the extinc- 
tion altogether of that branch of the Legisla^ 
ture. Even the Liberal Peers, with very few ex- 
ceptbns, are equally strenuous supporters of a Com 
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Law protection, with the Tory side of the House. 
So decided are the opinions of noble Lords on this 
subject, that nineteen out of every twenty of them, 
regard the proposal of Earl Fitzwilliam to do away 
with the Com Laws, as a species of downright rob- 
bery of their property. They make no distinction 
between the attempt to repeal those laws, and that 
of a footpad making a thrust at their pockets : if 
there be any difRerence, they think the attempt of 
the latter to be the least reprehensible of the two, 
inasmuch as he runs the risk of receiving a broken 
head in the effort, or, perchance, a voyage to the 
antipodes ; while the former goes with perfect im- 
munity, because quite legally, to work. The noble 
Earl is well aware that such is the light in which 
noble Lords regard his strenuous exertions to put 
an end to the Corn Laws ; but the circumstance 
does not cause him a moment's uneasiness; he 
heeds not their dislike or their displeasure. He is 
equally fearless in the assertion of other extremely 
unpopular opinions. An instance occurred in the 
course of last Session : he had, in vindicating the 
rights of the Dissenters to the same privileges as 
the members of the Church, applied the term 
" sect'' to the Church, as Lord Hatherton had done 
before him, when the following animated altercation 
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iMveen him and the Ardibithop of Canterbuiy 
oceurred: — 

The Eari of Wicklow.— My Loid% I rise to 
order* The noble Earl has not been even alluded 
to by the most reverend Prelate. The person 
alluded to was the noble Baron who spoke from 
the back benches. If that noUe Lord has any ob> 
8erf«tions to make^ he has a right to speak ; but the 
noUe Earl hasno rights now, to rise in his plaoe, in 
order to show how he understands his ^* Latin Gram^ 
mar '^ and his ^< Latin Dictionary." The noble EatA 
was entirely out of <»der in rising ; but, now, most 
grossly so, in persevering to maintam his ground. 

Lm^ Hatherton. — I beg to say, in explana* 
tion, that it is true I used the term <' sect;" at the 
same time, I must say that I did not use it in the 
seose applied to it by the most reverend Prelate, 
but as it has been before used, wkh reference to the 
meeting in question. 

Earl FitzwiUiam. — I will now explain what 
I meant by a ^^ sect,**' — that is, with the permission 
oi the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Wicklow)^ 
I will do sa What I say is, that the Church of 
England is as much a ^* sect^ as those classes of 
Dissenters from the Church which I enumerated. 
The Established Church, it is true> is the predomi- 
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mat sect ; and I confess Uiat I am surprised that 
the most reverend Prelate should have felt himself 
qaUed upon to express any regret at sudi a designa- 
ijam ot a Chui^b to which he belongs* 

The Archbishop of Cmiterbury.— «I rise with 
reluctance to take a part in the present debate, 
contrary to my (»iginal intention : but I cannot sit 
in silence in your Lordships' House, and hear a 
noble Lord> formerly filling a most responsible 
sit^iation under the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
use language which I believe has never befote 
hom heard in this House. The noble Lord has 
caOed the Protestant Church of Iretaad ^^ a sect.^ 
Such language, my Lords, I repeat, has never, I 
believe, been heard bef<»*e within thb House ; lan- 
gu^e, the noble Barcoi must ^ve me leave to say, 
in itsdf as unconstitutional as it is in its charao- 
ter disrespectful to your Lordships. — (Cries of 
*^ No, nor') 

Earl Fitzwilliam. — I rise to ord^. I trust 
the most reverend Prelate will allow me to send 
him back to his Latin Grammar and Dicticmary. 
The most reverend Prelate does not seem to under- 
stand what is ** a sect." What is a sect ? Why, the 
Church of England Hs itself a sect. The Church 
of En^and is just as much a sect as the Romidi 
Church, or the Baptist, the Presbyterian; or the 
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Unitarian — (cries of " No, no ! '*') — Give me leave 
to tell that most reverend Prelate— learned and 
most reverend as he may be — that if — (criea of 
** Spoke, spoke !**') — I have a right to exfdain, and 
I will ! After one or two explanatory remarks he 
then sat down. 

The noble Earl is not an old man : he is only in 
his fiftieth year. He is tall, and spare in his per- 
sonal appearance, which is not improved by his 
style of dress. His features have a serious cast. 
His face, like his person generally, is rather thin. 
He is of a swarthy complexion : it is perhaps as 
much so as that of any noble Lord, with a very 
few exceptions, in the House. His appearance has 
somewhat of singularity, from the circumstance of 
his invariably having his dark-brown hair carefully 
combed, instead of being adjusted on one side, 
down his forehead. He has a fine deep-toned 
voice, which is evidently capable of being modu- 
lated with much effect, though his Lordship seems 
to have no such management over it as to produce 
agreeable intonations. I have said that his style is 
plain : he aims, however, at blending rounded pe- 
riods with this simplicity, and hence his sentences 
partake much of an unpleasant monotony. His 
tones and manner resemble, in no slight degree, a 
manner very common among evangelical preachers. 
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And his appearance altogether tends to produce 
the association of the pulpit with his parliamentary 
speeches. Usually he is sparing in his gesture, but 
when he speaks under the influence of excited feel* 
ings, he is liberal of it even to redundance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LIBERAL PARTY-BARONS. 

LORD BBOUGHAM — LORD PLUNKETT — LORD DEN- 
MAN — LORD COTTENHAM — LORD LANGDALE— 
LORD HATHERTON LORD TEYNHAM. 

To those who have been io the House any time, 
and paid ordinary attention to what is passing 
around them, it is no difficult matter to anticipate 
the time or occasion on which Lord Brougham 
will rise to address their Lordships. If any pcnnted 
allusion be made to him by any Peer on the oppo- 
site side, and he have not already addressed the 
House, you may rest assured the noble and learned 
Lord will get up the moment the Peer who b speak- 
ing has resumed his seat ; for though no man is more 
frequent or fierce in his attacks on others than his 
Lordship, he is one of the most sensitive persons I 
ever knew to the attacks made on himself, and he is 
perfectly miserable until he has returned the blow 
with tenfold force on his hapless adversary. On 
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other occasions you may teU with unerring certainty 
when Lord Brougham is about to speak. When 
anxious to address their Lordships himself^ he gives 
the most manifest signs of impatience for the con-* 
dusion of the speech which some other noble Lord 
18 delivering at the time. When, to use a homely 
but expressive term, you see himfidgetty, while some 
Peer on the opposite side is speaking, no matter whe* 
tber or not any aUusicm has been made to him, — the 
odds are two to one that he rises when the other 
sits down. If you see him sitting with one leg over 
the other, and his face to the bar instead of to the 
Woolsack, — the presumption increases one hundred 
per cent, that he is the next person to address their 
Lordships ; but if, in addition to these symptoms of 
his mind labouring with some tumultuous emotions 
of which he is anxious to rid himself, you see his 
head drooping as if his face were half buried in his 
breast, and observe him give a hasty scratdi at the 
bade of his head, accompanied with two or three 
twitches of his nose ; if, on any occasion, you ob* 
serve all this, while an Oppomtion Peer is speaking 
•«-and you will not observe it on any other— you 
may rdy on his Lordship's succeeding the present 
speaker with as much confidence as you repose in 
the rising of to-monow'*s sun. 

When Lord Brougham rises to ^pef^k, the 
p2 
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Stranger is so forcibly struck with his dbgular per- 
sonal appearance, as to be altogether inattentive to 
the first few sentences of his speech. His lofty fore^ 
head— his dark complexion— his proininent nose— thie 
piercing glare of his rollibg eye — the scowl of Im 
brow — ^the harshness of his features generally — thfe 
uproarious condition of his dark grey hair, and his 
attenuated appearance altogether — cannot fail in 
the first instance to attract the eye and arrest the at- 
tention, to the exclusion of any thought about what 
he is saying. This is to acertain extent the case, what- 
ever be the mood of mind in which he rises. But 
when he gets up to repel a personal attack, or under 
feelings of strong party excitement — and few riien fed 
more strongly on party questions — there is an ab- 
ruptness and energy in his manner, which contnist so 
strongly with the conduct of other Peers, that the 
stranger feels for a few moments quite confounded. 

When Lord Brougham rises to make a ^ long 
speech on any important question, without having 
been called up in consequence of allusions made to 
himself, or under the influence of unusually strong 
party feelings, he invariably conlmences in a com- 
paratively low and subdued tone. On such occa- 
sions he lays down general principles, the immediate 
bearing of which on the question before thdr 
Lordships it is difficult to perceive. As, however. 
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lie proceeds^ you gradually begin to see the object 
which the noble Lord is aiming at^ and also to per- 
ceive the forcible application of the principles' he 
has laid down to that object. As he begins to 
i;ipply these principles to the question before the 
House, their singularly forcible bearing on the 
view of the question which he takes flashes so 
vividly on your mind, that you are no less surprised 
at your own obtuseness in not having before per- 
ceived it, than you are struck with the splendid 
talents of the man who has thus, with the greatest 
manifest ease to himself, been pressing into his 
aervice the universally admitted dictates of mora- 
lity — the most obvious maxims of a sound philoso- 
phy^~and the great truths on which the Constitution 
of the country is based. All his preliminary con* 
.derations and general principles are, as it were, at 
last concentrated into a focus, and brought to bear 
on the question before the House with a perfectly 
overwhelming force. And when he has thus 
]^eached the marrow of his subject, 3'ou see a visible 
difference in his manner of speaking; his* energy 
and animation increase; he speaks with greater 
rapidity, and his action becomes much more violent. 
It is only on a great political question, and one 
on which he feels very strongly, that Lord Brougham 
is to be heard to any advantage. Those who have 
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heard Um for the first time on such a uibjeetas tiM& 
repeal of the new^per diities,^oroo a pro pooti 
reform in the administration al the law, &?., — go 
away wondering what people see m him to adk- 
fnire. On such occasions he reasons well, dift- 
plays extensire information, considen^le tbtoking 
powers, and an eloquent and energetic style ; but thejr 
can see nothing either in his matter or in his miotQer 
to entitle him to the reputation of the most effective 
speaker of the age. It is (rtherwise when he rises 
to repel a personal attack, or to qaeak on any 
question of party politics. On such oecasioi^ yon 
see in his very countenance the ccKUsciousBess of 
superior powers. His knit brow, his piercing eyes, 
the air of supreme sc<mi towards those who diiier 
from him, which bis whole aspect exhibits, — concur 
with the sentiments to which he gives expressiem 
to show you that his whole soul is thrown into his 
speech. It is then, and only then, that jrou witness 
any real display of his amazing powars. He then 
stands fcMrth an intellectual gladiator, fighting not 
with one or two <^>ponents only, but with every 
Peer of any weight who has taken a differa!it view 
of the subject from himself. No sooner has he, by 
the liberality and energy of his blows, disabled one 
opponent, and left him q>rawling on the gromict, 
than he deals them out as thickly and as heavily to 
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«6o^er; and so on until be has vanqutslied 
erery opponent who has had the temerity to attempt 
to obstruct his advance to the point to which he was 
directing his steps. He is not content with pushing 
aside those who oppose his progress : he lays one and 
aU of them prostrate at his feet^ and tramples them in 
the dust. He gives no quarter to an antagonist. His 
smil seems to exult in the occupation of butchering 
bis adversaries outright. He is so intent on the 
object, that he is quite indifferent as to the means ; 
or rather he gives a preference to the most barbarous 
modes of intellectual warfare. It is not enough 
that he vanquish his opponent ; it must be done 
in the most oruel and savage manner. His attacks 
are always of the fiercest kind. All refinement of 
feeling, and all the conventional proprieties of 
language, are utterly disregarded. He disdains to 
cut up his subjects scientifically or anatomically. 
For the time being he battles away right and left, 
and feels as keenly towards his opponent as if it 
were a personal, not a political or party quarrel, in 
which he is engaged. His whole heart is set on 
what a certain class of persons call '^ punishing^ 
his adversary. This he thinks can only be effec- 
tually done by doing it coarsely. He is conse. 
quently often called to order for violating the rules of 
tbe House ; but this only aggravates the evil it was 
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Intended to reinedy« The more he is int^rupted 
in his attacks on aq dpponent, the more furious in 
his manner and the lesd measured in his language 
does he become. He is not only not to be put dow% 
however general and decided the feeling of th« 
House may \ye against the course he is pursuiilg^ 
but he will not be diverted from his resoluti^ of 
inflicting the full measure of intended severity on 
his victim by any tneans which he chooses to udo^t. 
So long as he is interrupted only by particuto 
Peers, he confines his furious attack to the c^po^ 
nent against whom he was directing his withering 
sarcasms, and on whom he was heapii^ his ridicule^ 
at the time of the interruption, — except during the 
few moments he may step out of his way to appljc 
the lash to those who have called him to order ; bitf 
when the cry of ^^ Order ^ has beccuiie general, cmd tl^ 
Gcmfusion so great as to drown his voice, he suddenly 
pauses until the confu^on has subsided, and thea 
pours forth the overflowing phials of his wrath on 
the Opposition generally. The most striking instance 
I have witnessed of this occurred last session, in the 
course of the debates on the Municipal Corporation 
Bill. On that occasion, because some slight int^« 
ruption was ofiered to him, he became violent m 
an extraordinary degree, even for himself, and tdd 
their Lordships in terms which did not admit of two 
constructions, that they were a mob. 
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He can, however, be, and often is, refined in his 
sarcasms, when speaking on topics on which he does 
tiot feel strongly. On such occasions I have ofteil 
seen him display a rich vein of quiet humour, which 
could not fail to tell with effect on an audience like the 
House off Lords, and which often produces general 
kughter. He himself, however, is hardly ever seen 
to indulge in a smile. 

In Lord Brougham'^s angrier moods there is some* 
thing terrible even in his looks and manner. His eye, 
as already mentioned, flashes with indignation, his lip 
curls, his brow has a lowering aspect, and the tones of 
his voiceand the violence of his gesture, have some* 
thing in them which, altogether irrespective of what 
he says, cannot fail to make an adversary quail 
before him. And this indignation is not artificial 
or assumed, like the zeal an advocate manifests 
for his client, and the indignation with which he 
denounces the conduct of the opposite party. In 
Lord Brougham, as already mentioned, it is as 
real as it is violent. Like all violent feelings, how- 
ever, it is only of transitory duration. The moment 
be has resumed his seat, often, indeed, as soon as he 
has given utterance to the last indignant expression, 
it passes away, and is no more thought of. In fact 
his dislikes are too suddenly conceived, as well as 
too violent, to be, in the nature of things, lasting. 
p3 
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When the nobk Lord rises to speak on a pnt j 
question^ it is impossible to guess from any one sen* 
tenoe what will follow. He makes every thing he sajrt 
bear either directly or incBrectly on the portions be 
seeks to establish ; but he is so capricious in his 
idioice of topics, and in his illu8trati(»is of those 
tofMcs, that he lugs in matter which no other num 
would ever dream of in speaking on the sulqeet 
before the House. The Oppositicm Peers are 
consequently in the constant apprehension, ind^** 
vidually, of being pounced upon by hk Lorck 
ship for something they have dther said in the 
oourse of the current discusrion, or on some former 

QCCaSUHI. 

One very remarkable feature in his speeches is, Ae 
amazing extent of information they evince. Of^en 
in a speech of two or three hours' duration have I 
seen him sweep round the almost entire circle of 
knowledge, extracting arguments and ilkistrattons 
from every branch of science and ev»y departmedt 
of polite literature. He is a living Encydopeodta. 
The ease and felicity with which he makes hts 
varied knowledge subserv^nt to his purpose, is as 
surprising as the extent of the knowledge itsetfl 
His memory is most tenacious ; it never fails htm, 
and his readiness at speaking enables him to turn 
every thing he has read to account. It is dear to 
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every one who bears bim that beduei oot mttodlaee 
(be extensiye knowiadge he possesses for the sake 
ef display: it comes too natural, and is alwayfc 
made to bear too TisiUy on the object he has it 
riewj for that 

He is an eloquent speaker: but his eloquence 
baa a character of its own. I know of nothing in 
ancient or modom oratory which can be said to 
resemble it His sentences are usually oi great 
length. It is nothing uncommon to see in his 
qpeecfaeS) sentences which take more than a minute 
in the ddirery. His style b consequently involved : 
butind^)endaitljof the tendency of sentences of such 
extreme length to become involved, you will often 
see in one of them parenthesis within parenthesis* 
These sentences are, however, so constructed, that 
one never fails to perceive his meaning. You are 
struck with bis amaacing command of language— the 
more so, perhaps, from the original character of his 
diction, mad the manifest ease with which he imparts 
that diaracter to it. It is not fine or smooth : it is 
Kongh and rugged, and yet, geiKrally speaking, it 
ia perfectly OMrrect of its kind. It resembles the 
Johnsonian more than the Addisonian, and yet it is 
in many respects unlike the former. There is no 
aff)earance^of effort about it : it is not pompous or 
affected in him, diough no man could imitate 
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it without a great effort, and, even thea, but vdth 
indifferent success. It partakes much of Uie esaen*- 
tial character of his mind. Like himself it is kti' 
petuous. It is like a rushing tcHrent, hurryiog 
you along without giving you time even to attempt 
to resist its power. Nothing can obstruct its course. 
Lord Brougham never attempts to seduce you into 
his views of a question, nor to win you over to bis 
opinions : he drags you over by force. You ana 
not pleased with his principles, or the measures he 
advocates ; you adopt the one and you concur in 
the other, because you cannot help it ; nor do you 
feel the slightest affection for the speaker. You kilow 
nothing of tlie love for your new views, w of the 
attachment to him who has proselytised you, which 
usually characterise young converts. You feel i^ 
if he had, without any right on his part, attacked 
your opinions, or the measures you suf^rted, and 
forced you into a position in which you can find no 
comfort. Lord Brougham, in all his attacks, gocss 
straight forward to thecitadelat once, which he assails 
in the true battering-ram style. The outposts never 
give him a thought, further than to effect an entrance 
for himself; he would disdain to waste his time or 
resources on these, knowing that other less bold 
and adventurous militants may be safely entrusted 
with the task of demolishing them* 
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ItoirA Brougham is a man of most gigantic mind. 
He has no equal in this respect in the present day. 
He ean master with the greatest ease, and in an in- 
laredibly sh(n*t time, the most difficult and intricate 
Subjects. He sees a question, as if by a kind of 
intuition, in all its bearings, the moment it is pre- 
6^ted to him. Nothing he ever does, whether it be 
speaking or writing, seems to cost him an effort. 
To grapple with vast and complicated questions, 
iastead of being a task, seems a sort of luxury to 
him* On no other principle is his amazing extent 
of information to be accounted for. 
• His industry is untiring. His mind is ever 
active: it is like the troubled sea, it cannot rest. 
The moment he has quitted one subject he fixes 
bis mind on another. One plan or project succeeds 
another as certainly and immediately as day succeeds 
night Sometimes he is engaged at the same 
moment in several schemes, as different, it may be, 
as it were posable to conceive. Activity appears 
to be one of the necessities of his nature. A state 
of mental rest would be to him synonymous with 
extreme misery. Shut him up in a place by him-* 
sdf, denying him the use of books, and pen, ink, 
and paper, and you inflict on him the greatest 
punishment to which a human being could be sul> 
jected. Martyrdom itself, in any form you please, 
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could not bave sixrli faorrors to bk Bmd. Mental 
. exMiustion h a fedisg wbidi be can iddoiB, if a< 
tSl exporience* I birre known hhn ghne the d^Kit 
and most careful attention to important cases in Am 
Coort of Chancery, irom ten tiU four o ckck, wad 
at five take Us seat on tbe Woolsack in tbe I&mms 
of LordS) whare be w&aM naroowty in^h all tbe 
proceedings until ten or elevai o'clock, and them 
get up and make a i^eecb of two bours^ doratiQi^ 
replying with singular ability, aa he poceedid, tm 
every thing of weight whicb had been ucgecl on the 
opposite side in the course cf tbe erening. On tb^ 
following morning, by ten o^clock,he would bea^n 
in the Court of Cbai^ery, as fresh and ▼igo-om, 
both in mind and body, as on tbe p^ecedk^ da^. 

Lord Brougham^s great defect ae a poUie am 
is his want of discretion. He is quite theerestope 
of impulse: he always speaks on tbe iqiur of tba 
moment, and, in the great majority of eases, undor 
the influence of strongly excited feelings. The 
consequence is, that he often gives uttenm^e to 
things to which, in his cooler smd more dd&eratiire 
moments, he would not on smj consideration ^w 
expression. And yet, though painful expmenee 
has taught him the inconvenience to himself per- 
sonally, as well as the injury to the cause with wUeh 
be has identified himself, of sp^Jciog under die 
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I of a heated waai, h& h sttH as Hable to 
tka oonmmcm of the same error as ever. Indetd^ 
X qoertioii i^etber he has not committed UiBself 
OMVe frequently in ihh way of late, Aaa ever be 
dU at any Ibrmer period c^ his life. No doubt hk 
duunKter for eonsMtency has, by this means, suffered 
to an extent to wbiefa it certainly oaght not to suffer ; 
tmt thaiq^ his words or qseeehes «re often most 
mrfbrtonatety at Tariance wi^ each other, it wiH 
be found thi^ his a^ona haiw, m the main, been 
IB accordance with the great principles which be 
ei^fyoined m early Ufe. 

He is a man of vary hot and hasty temper. The 
least thing initi^es Urn* I «m not sure if, ail 
drctMnstwaces considered, this infirmity of temper 
ought to be miUter ot regret to the pubMc, what- 
ever k may be to himsdf. It is c^tain that the 
most sploi^ of his cHratorkal effi^rts, in both 
Houses (^ Paiibnnent, have been made when und^ 
the (bmiinion of the most angry feelings. His pre"- 
seaceof mind never, in such cases, finrsakes him, while 
it g^es him an acuteness of percej^on — however 
strange it may seem — and inures him with a bold- 
ness and fervour of manner, which he never evinces 
when speaking in a more tranquil mood. I do not 
reeoHect to have ever seen him in what is called a 
greater passion, than cm die evening, ki the Session 
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of 1834, when his Local Cotnrts Jurisdtelicm BM 
was thrown out He knew when he entered Ab 
House, from the strong muster of Peers oa thd 
Opposition side^ that its rejecticHa was inevitaUe, 
though he had not before antidpated such a residt. 
Brfore rising to reply, he retired from the Wodt> 
sack for about ten minutes into one of the ante- 
rooms, to take some refirediment. His return was 
waited with a breathless silenoe. The quick step 
with which he re-entered the House, as wdl as 
the indignant piercing glances he darted along tl» 
Opposition benches, before he opened his mouA^ 
indicated the turbulent passions which agkated bis 
bosom. Tha*e was a universal impression that he 
was about to hurl his denunciations, with tmusual 
force and fury, at the devoted heads of those who 
had taken the most active part in opposing the 
measure. The event proved the impression was 
not unfounded. So great was the passion into 
which he had worked himself, that before he had 
got through a third of his speech, he was literally 
foaming* at the mouth. His castigation of Lord 
Wynford, who that evening headed the Opposition, 
was terrible. Every sentence he uttered seemed 
like a thunderbolt, hurled at the heads of those 
who opposed the Bill. Lord Wynford bore his 
share with the most exemplary fortitude for a time ; 
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but at laigtli ki» powers of patient endurance 
heeante exhausted, and, literally writhing under 
the n^rciless severity of the Lord Chancellor, he 
ro0e from bis seat, difficult as it was for him to 
stand,* and called aloud with great warmth of 
feeling, for the enforcement of the fifteenth standing 
order f of the House. And yet, notwithstanding 
tbe violently excited feelings under which Lord 
Bmagham specie on this occasion, I do not, as 
already stated, rea>llect to have witnessed a more 
qfdendid di^ky of his surprising powers of mind. 
It is in reply that the noble Lord appears to 
greatest advantage. In making a set speech, be 

* Lord Wynford has, as elsewhere mentioned^ for some 
ymn laboured under bodily indisposition, which makes it dif- 
ficult for him to stand on his feet 

f This standing order is as follows: — *^To prevent mis- 
understandings^ and for avoiding offensive' speeches, when 
fttatters are denting either in ^e House or at Conmiittees, 
it is for honour's sake thought fit and so ordered, that all 
personal, sharp, or taxing speeches be forborne ; and whoso- 
ever answereth another man's speech, shall apply his answer 
t6 the matter without wrong to the person ; and as nothing 
olfettshre is to be spoken, so nothing is to be ill taken> if the 
party that speaks it shall presently make a fair exposition or 
dear denial of the words that might bear any ill construction; 
and if any ofience of that kind be given^ as the House itself 
will be very sensible thereof, so it will sharply censure the 
oiRenders, uid give the party ofiended a fit reparation and 
full satisfaction." 
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Ibe sub^t wfaftt k maj, lie is oompanid^diy 
fiodmig. It 18 oppoation or coUiwm alooe daft 
can call his powers of mind into full actum* Ifift 
quickness in detecting the weak points of mt 
adversary, is then as surprising as is the skill witk 
whidi he unrayds the most ingmifHiafy qpun wdbi 
of sof^istry. It matters not how often he ba 
hiterrupted; that, as I have hetote stated^nevtr 
disconqposes him in the lightest degree. If oaA 
interruptions be in the shape of any renmrk on 
what he is saymg, his readiness and £elicsty ki 
retortii^, never fail to astonish all who hear him. 
And he retorts with equal effect on all of tlmi^ 
should five or six, or more, noUe Lords oa the 
oppotnte side, interrupt him consecutivdy by one 
remark immediately following another. 

If a noble Lord on the opposite benches cry 
^* Hear, hear,^ he will someUmes pause, and, look* 
ing the Peer in the face, exclaim in derision, ** 1 
have very good ears — I hear what I am saying 
perfectly well ! I only wii^ the noble friends of 
the noble Lord on the opposite benches may have 
their ears equally open, and that hearing, they may 
understand.*^ If any n<>ble Lord cry " No, no,** or 
od^rwise dispute his statements or positions, he wM. 
that moment quit the train of thought he was porscH* 
ing, to answer the negative by which he was inter- 
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ropted. He will exdaim, " But I »y ' Aye, aye/ '^ 
and then he will launch out into a series of proQ& 
to ccmvince the noble Lord &at he was wrcMig aod 
himaelf ri^t. He will possibly occuj^ a minute 
tn (koKdishing the negative c^ the Peer interrupting 
him, and then, to the great surprise of all present^ 
will fall as easily and naturally into the train of 
thought he was pursuing at the time of the inters 
ruption, as if nothing had occurred. The mort 
Irifling ckcumstance leads him into digressicHis. If 
Jie see, or fancy he sees, a mule playing on the face 
of a political oppcment, he will suddenly pause in 
die midst ei his most eloquent passages, and launch 
Us bodd and bitter mvectives at hk head for his 
alleged want of manners; or it may be he wiH 
eorer him with his ironical praise, which is quite as 
withering as his fiercest invectire. 

I have spoken of the restlessness of his mind : it 
is a part c^ this restlessness to delight in coUisioik 
jt would not be enough for him that his great 
powers were kept in con^ant exercise by co-operar 
tion with other persons ; it is nec&»ary to his enjoy* 
meot of existence that he come into ccdli^n with 
the minds of others. He ought never to be — and, 
were he to ccmsult his own individual gratificatiai^ 
be never would be — on the side of the strongest 
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party : opposition is the q>Iiere ia which Nutuie 
intended him always tonnove, and the stronger and 
more powerful the party opposed to him, the better 
for his own gratification ; the more formidable the 
power with which he conflicts the more strikingly 
does he display his transcendant talents^ and thfr 
greater is his enjoyment of life. Other minds find 
happiness in repose; his only in the exdtement and 
turmoil of battle. He bitterly r^ets his havjuig 
been transplanted to the Lords: in the C<mmons 
he found comfort in the repeated scries of tarbur* 
lence and uproar which the floor of that luniae 
exhibits; the gravity, and dignity, and quiet of 
the Upper House are the never-failing source of 
misery to him. 

You see a constant expression of restlessness 
discontent, and pugnacity in his countenance during 
the more quiet proceedings of the House. You 
need not the aid of a phrenological examination o{ 
his cranium to convince you that Uie organ of com- 
bativeness is most prominently developed; one 
glance of his face will satisfy you on that point. 
Had destiny made him one of the lower orders of 
Irishmen, and given him birth in the neighbourhood 
of Donnybrook, he would have acquired great dis- 
tinction in the pugilistic exhibitions of its foir ; he 
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would always have been giving and receiving broken 
beads and broken bones. 

His moral courage is great ; nothing can daunt 
liitn* In the House of Commons, in its unr&- 
Ibrmed days, he was as obnoxious as could be, to 
four-fifths of the members. Did this dishearten 
him ? Not in the least. He spoke as boldly, and 
fbUght as resolutely, as if four-fifths had been with 
him. 

It b the same in the Lords. He knows he is 
hated by the Opposition^ and even by several Peers 
on his own side of politics, with an intensity which 
even CobI)ett himself never surpassed in his enmities, 
bitter as they were. He knows that every thing he 
utters is thoroughly disliked, often as much because 
of the quarter whence it comes, as on its own 
account; yet he is not in the least disheartened. 
He sets to work as cordially and boldly as if he 
were the idol of their Lordships, and as if every 
thing which fell from him were music to their ears, 
and were greeted with the most cordial cheers. 

He is proud and overbearing: his whole de* 
meanour shows how conscious he is of his own sur- 
prising powers. He looks down on the other Peers 
in the House as if they were of an inferior order 
of creation. The supercilious airs he often assumes, 
and the latitude of speech in which he frequently 
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indulges, would not be tolerated in the private 
intercourse of life. He generally looks for a homage 
q>proacfaing to servility from those with whom he 
comes in contact. It is the little respect whidt is 
shown him by his fellow Peers, that is the great 
secret of the furious attacks he so frequently 
makes on the House of Lords. 

When Lord Chancellor, nothing could exceed 
his conceptions of his own importance. That die 
office he held is a most important office, and that 
from the great influence which his commanding 
talents enabled him to exert on the public mind, he 
was, and is, a person of great importance, — ^is not 
to be doubted ; but still his estimate of his own 
consequence during the time he hdd the Great 
Seal, wiw vastly exaggerated. He seemed to think 
that he held in his hand the destinies of the world, 
and that he was a sort of deity ; while all around 
him were nothing better than the ordinary de* 
ments of mortality. The contemptuous and snap- 
pish manner in whk^ he i^ke to deputations of 
the Commons who had biUs to present to the Honse 
of Lords, was often almost beyond endurance. On 
one such occasion, and only one, did I ever see him 
relax in the stemn^s and rigidity of his features. 
It was when Mr. (yConndil, in the Session of 18S4, 
brought up some UU relating to Ir^md from the 
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Other Hou«e. It happened three or four days aft^ 
Isord Brougham had called — in his place in the House 
of Lords — Mr. O'Connell a great national mendi* 
cant, and contrasted him with Dante and other dis- 
tinguished geniuses, whose independence of spirit was 
such diat they would have submitted to the hum« 
bkst occupations in life rather than be dependent 
on the bounty of others^ On this occamon, with- 
out saying a word, he took the bill at the bar of 
the House from Mr. O'Connell, giving a smile 
which he obviously could not restrain, as he received 
it. No doubt the circumstance of coming so soon 
m c(Hitact with the Member for Dublin, after he 
had spoken of him in the above derogatory terms, 
was the cause of the smile. The first time they 
met together aftar this — and I am not sure that 
they have met again since— was in the spring of 
1835, at a puUic dinner in the London Tavern. 
There was only one gentleman between th&ai 
at dinner that evening. Lord Brougham made 
advances towards a reconciliation by proposing to 
drink ^' Adam's wine,^ (water) as he called it, 
with Mr. O'Connelh They drank to each other. 
Lord Brougham saying to Mr. O'Connell, as he 
put the glass of water to his lips, ^^ We have not 
drunk wine together since we sat tite-d-tite at a 
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public dinner in 1823*." Mr. 0*Connell saic' bis 
Lordship was right as to the main fact, but that the 
dinner took place in 18S2, not 1823. I mentioa 
this trifling circumstance of these two individuals 
drinking to each other on this occasion, as Lord 
Brougham, in an hour or so afterwards, pronounced 
oae of the highest encomiums both on the talents 
and virtues of Mr. O^Connell which ever one map 
pronounced on another. 

He never studies his speeches beforehand. This i^ 
evident from the allusions which he makes to every 
thing of importance which transpires in the Hou^e 
respecting the question before it. These allusions 
are not slight or few; but very often form the 
staple of his speeches. Yet, though an extempo^ 
speaker, he never betrays the least difficulty, or 
shows the slightest symptoms of being at a loss, as 
to how he should proceed. His mind is so fertile ; 
his resources in argument, illustration, sarcasm, de- 
nunciation, invective, abuse, are so ample, that tlie 
only difficulty he feels is, to select the best matter 
which presents itself, and to know when he oi^t 
lo stop. The readiness and fertility of his mind 
often lead him to overlay the side of the question 
which he espouses, with arguments and iUustrations. 

* His Lordship mentioned the occasion on which tlie 
dinner took place, but I have forgotten it. 
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He is never at a loss for words ; they flow on him 
as copiously as do his ideas ; they seem to come, 
like Shakspeare's spirits, from the vasty deep,— 
without being called. 

But though the noble Lord does not prepare his 
speeches beforehand, he does on some great and 
particular occasions carefully study some parts of 
them. In such a case, his taste is remarkably fas- 
tidious. It is almost impossible for him to please 
himself with any thing he does. A singular instance 
of t1iis was aCbrded In his speech on the conclusion 
of Queen Caroline's trial. The peroration of that 
speech, which is undoubtedly one of the most 
splendid specimens of eloquence which modern 
times can produce, was written and re-written no 
fewer than fourteen times*. 

* The foUowJng is the paoration of the speech referred 
to:-^*Soch, my Lor^i, is the case now before you, and 
such is the evidence by which it is attonpted to be upheld. 
It is evidence inadequate to prove any jMropositiwi-impotent, 
to deprive the lowest subject of any dvil r^t-ridiculous, to 
«stiU^ the least offence-nlcanddkms, to support a dnrgeof 
&e highest OAture-flaonstanms, to nrin the honour of the 
Queen of Eng^d. What shaU I say of it, th«i, as evidence 
to support a judicial act of the Legishrture, an ex post facto 
law? My Lords, I call upon you to pause. You stand on 
the brink of a precipice: if your jw^^ent shall go out against 
your Queen, it wiU be the only act that ever went out without 
cflfecting its purpose: it will return to you^it will recoil on 
8 
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His voice posseeses great flexilnlitj. In its mot^ 
usual tones there is something approaching to harsh- 
ness ; but in all his important speeches he varies it 
to such an extent as to touch on almost every cxNi- 
ceivable key. In its lower tones it is soft and sweet, 
and often, when pitched on a higher key, it has 
much of music in its intimations. Few men have 
an equal command over dieir voice. He raises and 
lowers it at pleasure. In his nfiore indignant moods 
it has uncommon power and compass, and admirably 
suits the bold, impetuous character of his mafnner 
and eloquence. 

His gesture is as varied as his voice. On ordi- 
nary subjects he is calm and gentle in his manner ; 

your own heads. Save the country — my Lords, save your- 
selves. Rescue the country — save the people, of whom you 
are the ornaments; but severed from whom, you can no 
more live, than eta iIk Idossom that k tevca«d fnm the r(K>t 
and live on whi<^ it gfows. Save the ootmtry, therefore^ 
^t you may continue to adorn it—'save the crown, which is 
threatened with irrqMtrable injury^save the aristo<»iu;y, idiich 
la surrounded with danger^— save the aHar, whidi is no knger 
tdk yifkm its kindrid ^rone is shdcsn. Ym see, tftuft wbea. 
the Church and the throne woul4 allow of no Church solem- 
nity on behalf of die Queen, the heartfelt prayers ci the 
people rose to Heaven for her protection. I pray Heaven 
for her, and I hen pour forth my ferv«nt sup^iioatiMis ift^fae 
Throne of Merey, that mercies nay doKend on the pw^ of 
this ooontry, more than their rulot have deserved, and ^bact 
Touar hearts may be turned to justiee.'^ 
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but when he becomes excited — oa which occa^ns, 
9» before mentiooed^ he throws his whole soul ioto 
hm speeches— his actioa becomes viola:it hx no ordi<» 
nary degree. His arois are put into such requisir 
linn that it ware very unsafe for any noble Lord to 
he, as the phrase is, within armVlength of him. H^ 
has no favourite system or fashion — if either t^rm 
be a correct oi^e — of gesture. It is as varied as are 
$hR fonns into which the human body can be puits 
or the position which one's anns can be made to 
Assume. In this respect be is a second Proteus. 
His gesture has no grace : it is often as awkward as 
can well be imagined, and in any other man would 
appear ridiculous. 

I have said that his speeches never cost him a 
mental effort; neither does the delivery seem to 
require any physical exertion. I never saw hiii^ 
even after his longest and most energetically deli- 
vered speeches, exhibiting symptoms of exhaustion ; 
I have seen him sit down, after the delivery of 
speeches whidi occupied the attention of the House 
-tat three or four hours, during which time be may 
be said to have been speaking in a voice of thunder, 
and with a corresponding violence of action, and yet 
jqqp^u* as iresh and vigoroiM In body as well as in 
mind, as when he rose to address iheir Lorddups. 
Q 2 
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A few years since, when a member of the other 
House, he spoke for nearly seven hours, wtthoiit 
intermission^ on the sulgectof arefcMin in our courts 
t>f law, and yet so little appearance of fatigue was 
there in his manner, that any one who had entered 
the House ten or fifteen minutes before he re- 
sumed his seat, might have inferred he had only 
just commenced. Speaking seems, in a physical as 
wdl as mental sense, to be a sort of pastime tohitfi ; 
it certainly is not a task. Tailors are said to rest 
themselves when they run ; his Lordship appears 
to refresh his body as well as his mind when hurling 
liis anathemas at the heads of noble Lords. 

With the single exception of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, I do not know any noble Lord who is more 
regular in his attendance in the House. You hardfy 
-ever miss him from his seat. He sits there, what- 
ever be the subject before their Lordships, in the 
momentary expectation that something may occur 
to give him an opportunity of speaking. He is 
evidently miserable in his seat, and when an occa- 
sion does not offer itself for his addressing their 
Lordships, he very often contrives to find one for 
himself. His ingenuity in this way has often struck 
me as remarkable. I have seen him time after time 
^2e on the most trifling observation imaginable. 
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vhich bad fallen from some noble lord, and make it 
a peg on which to hang a speech of forty or fifty 
minutes' duration. 

Of Lord Brougham^s literary character I have 
said nothing: it is not necessary I should. His 
attainments in literature and science, and the zeal 
with which he still cultivates both, are too well 
Icnown to require any particular reference to them^ 
A3 a writer in periodicals, he is perhaps one of the 
most voluminous of the present day. His coritribU"* 
tions to the Ediafdmrgh Review alone would, were 
th^ collected, make ten or twelve ordinary sized 
volumes, and his pen is still constantly at work on 
(me or rnore p^iodicals. In addition to the articles 
he continues to furnish to the Edinburgh^ he is un- 
^rstood to be a regular contributor to the British 
and Foreign Review. The subjects on which he 
employs his pen are infinitely varied from the 
higher branches of science down to the most hxxxti^ 
ble departments of politics. 

Though now in his fifty-seventh year, Lord 
Brougham, until lately, looked as healthy and as 
8tr<mg in constitution as ever. In the Session of 
1834, I heard him say he never was in better 
health or spirits in his life, than he then was*. 

* Latterly Lord Broagfaam has been onwell, bat he is now 
understood to be quite recovered. 
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His intenectual faculties are also as vigorous and bis 
mind is as actiTe as ever; so that there is everyt 
reason to believe he will continue for years to conM 
to be regarded, taken all in all, — as he undoubtedly 
is at present, — as the greatest man of the age* 

Lord Plttnkett's personal appearance, when h« 
rises to address the House, is much against him ; k 
but ill prepares the stranger for the condnued 
display of talent, and occasional display of eloqumiee, 
lie is about to witness. He is about the middld 
height, and rather stoutly made ; his head and neck 
lean a little to the right fide ; his features tare bag« 
gard and strongly marked, evidently caused in a 
great measure by the weight of years — seventy-two 
— which hangs on his head. His complexion is 
pale and wan. His eyes have a sunken appearance, 
owing to the protuberance of his eye-brows. Hi» 
forehead is contracted, and has by no means an in- 
tellectual expression. You would rather take it tot 
granted that he was a plain blunt man, possessed, it 
may be, of much good sense, but certainly not a 
person of brilliant parts. Nor is there any thing in 
the character of the exordium of his speedi to pre- 
possess you in favour of his qualifications as a puUSe 
speaker. He has not, however, proceeded far before 
he convinces you that your first conclusion was erro- 
neous: your opinion will also undergo a partial 
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change before he resume his seat, as to the second 
point No one ever heard him deliver twenty sen- 
tences without being struck with his great intellectual 
superiority. A very few introductory words serve his 
turn. With these — usually consisting of an expres- 
sion of regret that he must trespass on the attention of 
noble Lords, and assuring them he will be as brief as 
a sense of duty will permit— with these few words, in 
the form of a preface, he plunges at once into the 
marrow of his subject. You see from that moment 
Ae variety and fulness of his mental resources. 
If other noble Lcmis of note have spoken before 
him on the other side, he boldly grapples at (Mice 
with the most formidable arguments which they 
have advanced. If no opponent of weight and 
merit has preceded him, he proceeds to urge the 
most masterly arguments in favour of his own view 
of the question which the question admits of. It 
is difficult to say in which respect he is most happy ; 
but no one can fail to admire the ingenuity and 
ability he evinces in both cases. Mere minor mat* 
ters never for a moment occupy his attention. 
These he always overlooks as entirely as if they did 
not exist Either a commonplace argument never 
suggests itself to his mind on a great question, or if 
it does, he disdains to employ it. In replying to an 
of^xMient, he acts on the same principle: every 
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tiimgctf kiferior iiiipc»UBee, or deiftitote of afaiU]^^ 

which may have been advwioed on the other aide, 

he pasaea over without ddgning to ghre even^ ibe 

least iodieatian that his ears were cogmsant of it. 

His reaaoniog is always characterised by origtnalily. 

ETery other nobleniao of note may have qpoken on 

the same side of the question, and you may have 

been perfectly satisfied in your own minds that 

^y have entirely exhausted the subject; yott 

expect, therrfore, as * matter of course, that all 

that Lord Plunkett can do is to put some of th0 

argumente he employs in a cleaser light. He soon 

convinces you of your error* He strikes ouM^ 

to your great surprise— and to your mortificatioii 

that you should have not perceived what noi^ 

t{^>ears to you in so clear a Ught — an entirdy new 

eourse oS argument, which, whether legitimate or 

not, is managed with so much ingenuity and tact 

that you find yourself unable to refute it. If fair 

arguments are within his reach, he presses them 

into his service, to the exclusion of sophistry; if 

not, no matter; be will dress up a series of fall^ci^ 

with so much skill that they are found to answer 

his purpose almost, if not altogether, equally wjelli 

He is a most dextexous debater ; he is fully mister 

of all the tricks of the profession — that of the law-*- 

to which he bdongs. I know of no man who can 
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more easily, or more effiKstaallyj either pla^ M 
adversary between the horns of a dilemma, or extri- 
cate himself, at least to appearance, from any similar 
difficulty in which he is placed by another par^^ 
In the course of his lengthened public life he has 
on many occasions manifestly oompronused his con- 
sistency of character. With this inconsistency he 
is often charged by his opponents ; let them only, 
however, descend to particular cases, let them only 
specify the respects in whidi he is inconsistent, and 
he w91 vindicate himself with so much ingenuity^ 
that, though you may still retain the impression of 
his being an inconsistent man, you cannot detect a 
single flaw in the course of argument — 80]Aistry if 
you will — ^by which he labours to disprove the 
charge. I have seen noble Lords on the opponte 
dde read passages of his speeches, delivered at dtf*- 
ferent times, on the same subject; and certainly 
darkness and light are not more opposite in ^ir 
nature than were the sentiments expressed in soose 
of these speeches. You cmisequently conclude it 
were folly in him to make an attempt to vindieale 
or explain away his conduct. He thinks differently, 
and so will you before he resume his seat. A 
striking instance of this occurred last Session en the 
Church of Ireland Approbation question. It was 
proved by a noble Lord on the opposite side c^ tbf 
83 
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Hotne — tb^Esrl of WkUow, if I r^meiober r^Uty 
^-4)7 eqiious extracts from his ifieecliesat the ^Mhw 
rent periods, the acctiracj of which speedies he 
could not and did not question ; it was profed hy 
these extracts from his speeches that, in 18S6, hk 
opinions on the propriety of appropriating' die 
Church propefty to other than ecdesiastical piuv 
poses were the very antipodes of those he avowed 
In 18S5. Lord Flankett rose to meet the diarge 
of inconsistency, if not something worse, impKed 
in these conflicting opinions, and vindici^ed himself 
with so much ability that before he sat down he 
appeared before you a pattern of the most perfect 
consistency. 

Lord Phinkett*s speeches are remarkable fmr At 
quantity of matter they contain ; in almost trcif 
sentence you have an idea or argument. His style 
is not pcdifihed, at least it is not generally so^ 
dmigh in some of his most brilUtoit effudons it is 
equally characterised by its accuracy and eloquence) 
UstiaHy it is terse and nervous, rather than polisbed ; 
this partly arises from a too sparing use of wonb; 
He does not indulge in personalities as reganb 
Individuals ; but there is ofk«n much asperity in Wt 
manner towards his opponents as a body« You 
would suppose when jou hear him speaking in 
tieply and I suspect the suspicfon wou^ aot bf 
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«n mfirmiCy of temper. 

As a mere speaker he does not rank high ; hv 
wiAce w suffidently powerful, but its toaes ate 
unmusical wad uiujdlymoootooouf* Hesometimea 
stutters, not seemingly for the want <rf proper worda 
— ^or be seems to have the words he intends wjploy- 
ing very clearly in his mind's eye— but fi-pm some 
iiih««ent difliculty in getting his organs of speodi 
to perform their functions with that ease and facility 
which he could desire. In his g^culation there ia 
nothing worthy <rf remark ; it chiefly consists in a 
sfow gentle rmsing of hia right arm, and occaaonally 
moving his head from one part of his own side of the 
House to the other. But though there k but little 
energy in his gesture, there is often a great deal, 
mingled with much eam^ness^ of manner, in his 
mode of speaking. Perhaps there is no member of 
cither House who, possessing so Uttk of the graces 
of elocution, or the attractions of good qpeaking, ifi 
listened to with so much attention ; every eye i$ 
turned to him, and every ear is open, when he is 
addressing the Hou». It is not any part of my 
plan to attempt to analyse the principles of action 
in those whose mental and personal portraitures I 
hare endeavoured to take-that were a dangerous 
as well as an arduous task;— I have mentioned. 
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however, the quidilMs of nund vhidi en 
infer from the expresdoa of the couatgwioptt of 
several of those of whom I b«ve spoken. LodiI 
Xinnkett's features indicate cunnings iU^^natuvs, anil 
sdfishness. There is no iqypearanee of gO Mft ia ty 
or baiercdeoce about them. 

Lord Dbkmak, as is generally known, preoded 
in the House from the return of the MeKNiunie 
Mmistry to office^ to the meeting of the pcesent 
Sesrion, except during the few days he was neee*^ 
sarily absent in July, in the disdiarge of his duties 
as a Criminal Judge at the county assises. He has» 
bowever, tak^ scarcely any part in the peoofcd** 
ings of the House since his elevation to the Peerf 
age. I do not bdieve he has uttered anything 
above two or three times, and even th^ bis 
addresses were more remurkaUe for their brevity 
than for any other quality. What the caitae of hia^ 
silence is, when there have been so many qoeatioiia 
of absorlHng interest before the House since hiS' 
admission into it, I have no means of knowing. It 
is the more surprising, whai one remembers -bis 
loquacity when a member of the other House. 
Perhaps indolence, arising from his having attained 
the highest object of his ambition, may have somtf^ 
thing to do in the matter. At all evttts his appear^ 
ance indicates languor and ii^olence. On the onlj^ 
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House, his manner was sidly deficient in siurit and 
imnaation. He stood as motionless as the Wool*- 
tidL on which he bad been ntting during the few 
loiftutes he was on his legs* His words seemed to 
drop from him as if they had, by some artificiid 
fifooess, been made to emanate from*a maehine. 
With his fine voice, his commanding person, and 
hit trients, he must have risen to a very high rank 
as a speaker, ware there more hfe and energy in 
him% His voice is remarkably musical, strong, and 
SOBOroiM, and is evidently capable of being modo- 
laled at pleasure had he only that ardour of 
HMDtal temperament necessary for the purpose. 
He k a man, as I have just intimated, of respect- 
aUe talents. He has no pretenidons to genius-^ 
none even to great vigour of mind ; but he is never, 
on the other hand, feeble or absurd* You always see 
something in what he says which indicates a clear 
head and a sound judgment, coujded with a mode- 
rate miergy of mind. He is always sensibly never 
showy. If you are never dassled by anything 
witty or original, you are sure to be impressed 
with the conviction that there are few men of 
greater judgment, cr more abundantly supplied 
with good sense^ than the noUe Lord. If you 
wisb to hear the most obvious aiguments on his 
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side of the question, and to hmi them enlbtwd Ia 
the mott hiteU%;iUe tenns, listen to Lord Z>eo« 
man. His style is always ea^ and imaffosttt^ 
sometimes it is n^rrous. He times his utIeniaBe 
to the ear with nm^ good taste. He never fakess 
4Mr hesitates a moment tor a word. His langnage 
flows from faim like a geatlcj noiseless stceam. 

It is well known that he would have been 
promoted to the judicud Bench much soon^ tb«i 
he was, but for the p^'sonal prejudices of George 
the Fourth. That monarch never forgot, neiAer 
did he ever forgive, the severe terms in wbi^ Lord 
Denman, then Mr. Denman, spoke of him, when 
Regent, in one <^ his speeches in defence of Qoeen 
Cardine. 

Lord Denman'ft l^;al acquirements ^md sound 
judgment pointed him out as a fit pa*8on for a seat 
on the Bendi, long before the honour was conferred 
on him; and though every thing which could enfofiee 
his Lordship's ckdms was pressed on the at^y*nfi<m 
of the Sovereign, be would nc^ for one momeot 
entertain the proposal, but somited it as a personal 
insult to himself. 

Lord i>enman in one at the most upright waA 
consistent men in die Home. He has undeviatingfy 
adhered to his {nwciples through good report and 
through evil i^^ort, during a public career of i 
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lehgtli. He is mneere And stiraightferwud on aH 
occasions and under every yariety ofekcamstances. 
He iS| consequently, though liberal on the Liberal 
fflde, much respected by the most ultra Tories^ 
He is possessed of an equable temper, and ai mvch 
urbanity of manner. Even in the stormiest dis^ 
cussions in which he took part in the HcHise of 
Commons, when a member of that branch of the 
Legislature, he was invariably conciHitory in Ms 
conduct towards his opponents. 

He is, as already mentioned, of a comm»iding 
personal appearance. His height exceeds the 
average size, while his figure is wdUproportioned* 
He has a fine, open^ manly countenance, when nol 
on the Bench or the Woolsack. When either pre- 
siding as Judge or acting as Speaker, if I may 
use the term, of the House (rf Lords, his huge wig, 
in conjunction with his robes of (rffice, impart a 
certain degree of gravity to his countenance. His 
complexion is dark, and his hair of a Mack colour. 
His face has something of the oval shape. His fea* 
tures are regular, and are indicative of good nature 
and intelligence. He is in the fifty-seventh year 
of his age, but, judging from his appearance only, 
one would take him to be considerably younger. 

Lord CoTTENHAM, the present Lord Chancellor^ 
has only as yet been two months in the House. 
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i^ort, however, as is that time, he has not been g 
silent member. It is true that die devated offiee 
he fills imposes on him the necessity of spesUig 
on certain occasions ; but from the notices he has 
given of motions, and the speeches I have wep^BHh 
edly seen him volunteer, my impression is, that he 
will be a member of some activity from inclination^ 
This certainly does not quadrate with his conduct 
in the matter of speaking when member for Ae 
borough of Malton, in the other House : there he 
hardly ever opened his moutL But I have known 
many instances of those who ^ere not in the 
habit of speaking in the Commons, becoming fire* 
quent speakers when raised to the Lords ; though 
it must be confessed the instances are most nume- 
rous die other way, — ^namely, of members of ibe 
Lower House who were celebrated for their much 
speaking when diere, becoming as mute, when 
elevated to the Upper House, as if their mouths 
had been hermetically -sealed. Lord Cottenham 
is not a showy speaker. He speaks with some 
rapidity, and his elocution is not always suiGciently 
full and distinct His voice has something in it 
which I cannot better characterise than by applying 
to it the term heavy: some would call it gruff* 
His utterance is easy : he never seems at a lossfior 
ideas ; nor does it seem to require an effort to find 
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ioUable phraseology wherewith to express them« 
Ha always retains tlie most entire self*possession« 
I should take him to be coiMtitutionally cool and 
eomposed. His action is moderate. It invariably 
OfHM^B, when he uses any at all — ^for he often 
stands stock still — oCa slight movement of his right 
faandf usually widi the cap of office in it, with an 
•eoasional movement of his face from one part of 
the House to the othen His language is correct^ 
but Bot poUdied : it has a good deal of the concise-* 
^tss imd force of the judge in it. He is not a man 
^ an original or vigorous mind ; but you see in 
^very iimg he says the man of sound judgment. 
Whatever he says, too^ has always the merit of 
b^aag stnctly to the point at issue. In politics he 
k moderately liberal. 

. Ho is considerably advanced in life, being in his 
fifty*fifth year. Time has left its traces, in the 
•hape of wrinkles on his face* His features are 
hifge wnd strongly marked. His face is round, 
Und his cheeks are very prominent in consequence 
of their fulness. His complexion is ruddy, and his 
Imir is of a dark colour. His eye has something 
0pn«k and piercing about it, considering his age. 
On his brow there is an expression of gravity, 
whidi some persons would confound with sternness* 
He is tall aud stout. His shoulders have great 
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breadth, and there is much fidness dbout his dbaili 
He appears, as far as one may judge from the 
opportunities the time he has been in the Hcmse 
enable him, to be much respected by all parties. 

Lord Langdale, f<Mrmerly Mr. Btckerstetfa^ 
has just been raised to the Peerage, and appointed 
Master of the Rolls. Before his elevation, h^ 
possessed the most lucrative business at the ChaiVr 
eery bar. He has for many years enjoyed the 
deserved reputation of being a sound lawyer, and 
a man of great learning and talents. Or^^nally h% 
was destined for the medical profession, and in the 
prosecution of his study of the Materia Mediea he 
actually passed the College of Surgeons, and aftei^ 
wards attended the G)untess of Oxford, whose 
daughter he some time after married, during a tour 
on the Continent, in the capacity of her n^edieal ad- 
viser. He subsequently entered himself as a student 
at one of the Inns, where he applied himself with 
the utmost zeal and assiduity to the study of out 
civil jurisprudence. He had not been long called to 
the Bar, when his superior legal knowledge and 
talents brought him into distincdcm. Eventually 
he rose to the highest eminence in his professioiL 
Some years ago he was raised to the rank of King's 
Counsel For a considerable time past he confined 
his practice to the Rolls Court, where he and Mr« 
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Pemberton may be said to hare had an ahnosft 
eomplete monopoly of the bnsiness. 

As a speaker he is more than respectable. Hii 
roice is deep-toned, and is sometimes modulated 
with considerable effect. His utterance is slightly 
rapid, but he is always so clear, that you never fot 
a moment lose sight of his argument He neves 
soars into the higher regions of eloquence, but he 
always speaks to the point, and urges such argu^ 
mentd in favotnr of the view of the question whidt 
he takes, as almost invariably command the assent 
of the nnderstanding. 

He is in the prime of life, being about his fi& 
tieth year. In person he is rather tall and stout, 
but without any thing like corpulence. His fea* 
tnres are large and marked. His nose is prominent 
both from its size and its form, which approaches 
the aquiline. His eyes are small, but dear and 
full of intelligence ; they are also always indicative 
of a cheerful disposition. He is short-sighted and 
uses a double eye-glass. His complexion is sallow, 
and his hair grey. His head is partially bald. It is 
well shaped; the forepart of it, especially, is finely 
developed. 

Lord Hathertom is as yet but imperfectly 
known as a member of the Upper House. As 
Mr. Littleton, he was one of the best known 
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BMttbers in the Honte of Commons. Hie sitpt 
ation of Secretary for Ireland, which he filled 
under the Ministry of Earl Grey, necessarily gave 
Urn an nnosaal prominency in the public ejp^ 
He is a nobleman of very considerable talent^ 
He possesses a clear imderstandiog, and mudi 
ooolness and self-possession in circamstanoea 
iBfhich would embarrsMs the generality of men« 
His mind is not remarkable for its vigour^ tho^^ 
in this respect he is above n^iomiy i bu^ 
his judgment may in most cases be confidently 
relied on. He certainly committed one egrew 
gions error of judgment in prematurely connBu-< 
ideating to (yOmnell the intention of, Minjgtf^i^ 
with regard to the repeal of the Coercion Bill $i^ 
Ireland; but that was under peculiar circumst^uic^^ 
and firom motives sp praiseworthy, that but for^ %) 
disastrous results to the then existing Government 
irfiich followed, they would almost have atoned 
lor the indiscretion. As a business man he haii^ 
few superiors whai in office* The distingui&hiiig 
feature of his mind is its practical good sei^sCb 
He has nothing of the enthufflast or visiomury in 
his constitution. As a speaker, he is one of the» 
most unequal in either House. Those who hear 
him at one time will often have difficulty in pexv 
suading themselves it is the same pe^rpon, wlief 
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bearing him at another. His matter is always 
dear ; not only do the ideas he means to express 
stand forth distinctly and in their proper order in 
his own mind, but the dullest comprehension can- 
not fail to perceive them. It is often otherwise 
ds regards his manner of expressing himself, 
lliough sometimes as clear, smooth, natural, and 
easy, as it were possible for man to be, he is at 
o&ers very confused, hesitating for want of proper 
terms, stammering out broken disjointed sentences, 
dien recalling them, and afterwards supplying their 
places with others scarcely less unhappy. His 
i^aiden speech, in the Session of 1835, in the 
House of Lords, afforded a striking illustration of 
diis. In that case, howerer, there was an excuse 
for him, as a first effort at speaking in that place 
might very reasonably be supposed to disconcert a 
person but newly raised to the honour of a seat in it. 
But it is right to add, that he was sometimes equally 
unhappy in the House of Commons. When there 
existed no adventitious cause for his breaking 
down, he was usually dear, easy, and natural in 
his deHvery. Hb ideas are generally good, though 
there is nothing original or profound in them. 
He almost invariably takes the common^sense 
view of a subject, and employs those arguments 
in favour of it wUch would natiu^ly occur to a 
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man of sound uuderstanding, who applied Ui 
mind to the question. His language, excepting 
in those cases in which be breaks down, is oon^ectt 
but has few of what are called the graces of style. 
I do not recollect to hare ever known him mak« 
uiae oi a trope or figure in the many J^eches I hare 
heard him deliver : he never attempts the lo&ier 
flights of oratory. He contents himself with huo^ 
bier aims ; he is satisfied if he have convinced the 
House that his is the right view of the subject 
without troubling himself as to what opinion b 
formed of the speech. 

His voice is dear and pleasant, but wants variety. 
He speaks in the same tone throughout. His arti^ 
culation is good ; it is quite distinct notwithstand^ 
ing the rapidity of his delivery. He is n^oderate 
in his use of gesticulation: a limited but ropid 
sweep of his right arm consUtutes the only actmn 
he exhibits. 

His personal appearance is prepossessing. There 
are few men \dio can boast oi a more commanding 
countenance : his features ai^ regular in no ordi- 
nary d^pree. His eyes assimilate to the blue, and 
are full of intelligence : his forehead is lofty and 
ample. Gall or Spurzheim could have wished to 
^^feel" no better in endeavouring to establbb 
their phrentdogical Uieory. His complexion has 
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somethiiig of a modified dearn^ss about it— if nuxk 
an expression be a correct one* His hair is of a 
dark brown: his face is fuU and round, without 
llie slightest approach to corpulency. It is redor 
leitt of health, and of a cheerfol and happy dispo- 
sition of mind, — a quality which is anything but 
common among our senators. He is tall and of a 
firm robust make. His constitution is evidently 
strong. If one might infer with unerring certainty 
the duration of one's life, from the indications of pre- 
sent health, he would have no scruple in whispering 
into Lord Hatherton's ear the very gratifying intel- 
ligence that he is destined to see, in addition to 
the forty-five summers* suns whidi have already 
shone upon him, at least forty or fifty more. But 
observation, if not experience, admonishes all men 
that such indications are not always to be trusted, 
diot^h certainly very gratifying, inasmuch as they 
ccmstitute a sort of presumptive evidence, though 
mA of a very high order, of prolonged life. 

The name of Lord Teynham is pretty familiar 
to the public ear, thou^ his voice is seldom heard 
in the House : I believe he has not spoken half a 
4tnen times, and even then not more than a few sen- 
tenoes at a time, since tiie occurrence of certain cir- 
cumstances a few years ag^, vi^iich introduced him 
to bis countrymen in an unpleasantly prominent 
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manner. Indeed, be is not often to be seen in tbe 
House. His practice is, wben any question of im« 
portance is before it, to come down to the Hoose 
at eleven or twelve o^clock, just when the debate 
about to close, and give his vote. He is not a 
nobleman of much talent: indeed, he is below 
rather than above mediocrity. I lately heard him 
speak, or rather attempt to speak — ^for he was soon 
put down — a few months since, at a meeting of 
the friends of the agricultural interest, held in the 
Freemason's tavern. He is a poor speaker; there 
is little grace in his action, and still less music in 
his voice : it is disagreeably loud, and harsh, and 
otmking in its tones. When he used to spesdc 
occasionally in his place in Parliament, he was 
so much in the habit of placing the emphasis on 
the wrong words, and also of giving an awkward 
emphasis into the bargain, that noble Lords deemed 
it quite an inSiction to hear him. On such oocap 
sions the idea used to shoot athwart their minds, 
that if deafness had its disadvantages, it had also 
its advantages. His gesture, as I have already 
stated, is ungraceful — I should have added, it is 
very violent. If the mental acquirements or ora^- 
torical abilities of a person were to be measured 
by the liberal or moderate use he makes of gesti^ 
oulation, then Lord Teynham would be entitled 
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to occupy a distinguished place among the orators 
of the day. His politics are decidedly liberal. 

His personal appearance is not more prepossess- 
ing than his oratory. He is rather tall and stout ; 
his walking is as bad as his talking : — I know of 
no better term though it be a homely one, whereby 
to e2q)ress his mode of walking, than to say, as in 
the case of the Kir^, that he " waddles." His style 
of dressing is not' in accordance with his rank; few 
journeymen tradesmen would exchange their holi- 
day clothes for his Lordship^s wardrobe. His coun- 
tenance has nothing remarkable in it; it is best 
described by the use of a negative phrase — it is 
not good-looking. He has passed the meridian of 
life, being in his fifty-eighth year. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
NEUTRAL PEERS. 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND THE EARL OF RIPON. 

The Duke of Richmond is a man of eon- 
siderable weight in the House, not from any supe- 
riority of talent or dexterity as a debater, but frmn 
his being the representative of one of the most 
respectable and ancient £Eunilies in England, joined 
to an excellent private character. His intellectual 
powers are not above mediocrity. He never makes 
a speech in which there are any traces of superior 
ability. His mind wants vigour and originality; 
he never strikes out a new course of argument 
for himself when discussing any question. His 
arguments are always those which lie on the 
surface, and they are so obvious that no man not 
wilfully blind could fail to perceive them. His 
language is in accordance with his ideas. It cer- 
tainly cannot be said to be inaccurate, but it wants 
polish, and is defective in power. He never. 
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by accident) stumbles on an eloquent or energetic 
passage. He has, however, the merit of being 
always clear in every thing he says. You never 
can mistake the position he wishes to establish, 
nor can you entertain a moment's doubt as to 
the nature of the arguments by which he en- 
deavours to establish those positions. A school-boy 
of the most ordinary comprehension could, with 
the greatest ease, follow him from the commence- 
ment to the close of his longest speeches. If he 
never says anything brilliant, neither does he, on 
the other hand, say anything absolutely silly or 
stupid. His speeches have always the commodity 
of common-sense to recommend them. He speaks 
often, but seldom long at a time. He never has 
anything in the shape of exordium or peroration in 
his most lengthened addresses. He rushes into 
the midst of his subject the moment he opens his 
mouth, and the probability is that you will find the 
last sentence he utters the best argument he has 
used in the course of his speech. When I say the 
last sentence^ I of course exclude that expression 
of thanks for die attention with which the House 
has been pleased to listen to him, — with which 
almost all the fourth and fifth rate class of speakers 
usually conclude their speeches. 

His Grace is not wordy ; though his ideas are 
R 2 
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not of a high order of merit, there is a goodly 
number of them in all his speeches. There are 
few men in the House who will ccmdense a greater 
number of ideas and arguments into more Hmited 
space. 

He is always Hstened to with attention; and 
considerable importance is attached by the majority 
of Peers to what he says. His secession from the 
Grey Ministry was regarded both by the friends 
and foes of that government, as an occutrenci; 
tending in some measure to shake its stability. 
Though greatly inferior to Earl Ripon as a speaker, 
and though by no means equal to him in mental 
resources generally, his secession from Earl 
Grey's Ministry gave that Ministry a much heavier 
blow than did the secession of Lord Ripon. The 
moral weight of the noble Duke diiefly arises, as 
I before stated, from the great respectability of his 
family, coupled with his excellent private character. 

He is very regular in his attendance on bis 
parliamentary duties; few Peers are more fre- 
quently to be seen in die House. He is also 
understood to be extremely conscientious in his 
conduct. Whatever be the line of conduct he 
pursues, he always acts, from his convictions of 
right. I know of no man less liable to the im- 
putation of acting from improper motives. 
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Of late years be has made rapid advances in the 
liberality of his opinions. Before the passing of 
the Reform Bill, he was a decided Tory. From 
the passing of that measure until his secession 
from the Administration of Earl Grey^ be always 
was the zealous advocate of every liberal and 
enlightened measure brought into the House. 
Since then, however, he has looked with suspicion 
both on the Government of the noble Earl, during 
its short existence after his resignation, and on that 
of Lord Melbourne, though frequently suppoiting 
the latter. He sits on the neutral benches; and I 
know of no man who has a better right to a seat 
there.: I question if there be a member of either 
House who is more guided in the course he pursues 
by his abstract notions of what the justice of the 
case demands. 

There is one singular feature in the character 
of his Grace. He evinces as much zeal — it is not 
for me to say whether or not he feels as much— on 
questions which are only of comparatively trifling 
importance, as on the most momentous measures 
which can ccmie before the House. The zeal he 
manifested against the bill of last Session, for 
transferring the cattle-market held at Smithfield to 
Islington, was extraordinary. Though the destinies 
of the world had been suspended on the &te of that 
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measure, he could not have met it with a more 
Btrenuous or determined (^position. He opposed 
it in every stage. On the second or third reafing 
—I forget which — after speaking alone in deckied 
opposition to it, he divided the House, though lie 
knew beforehand, what the event proved, dmt, 
with the exception of himself, all the Peers present 
were in £eivour of the measure. 

His appearance and manners are plain. There 
is nothing foppish in his dress, uot affected in Ins 
manners. He is a nobleman in whose conq^y 
one could soon make himself at ease. He appears 
full of mildness and good-nature. I never yet 
knew him give expression to anything which in- 
dicated an angry or unkind feeling towards any 
man: never did personality, or anything calum- 
niatory of an opponent, escape his lips. A spsit 
of good feeling towards every body breathes 
throughout every thing he says. And his manner 
is as kindly as his matter ; it is mild and unassuming 
in the highest degree. 

He speaks in a low, and weak, but pleasant tone 
of voice. He is generally audible, but never any- 
thing more. He uses no gesture farther than an 
occasional gentle movement of his right arm. 

In person, the noble Duke is about the average 
height. He is of a thin spare make ; his &ce is 
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of a sharp angular form ; his complexion is danrk, 
and the colour of his hair is moderately black. He 
is in his forty-fifUi year. 

Lord RiPON has not of late years taken an 
active part in public afiairs, compared with the 
previous frequency with which his name appeared 
in the public journals. When Mr. Robinson, or 
" Prosperity Robinson *," as he was then called in 
the House of Commons, there was no man whose 
name was oftener in people's mouths. And when 
Lord Groderich, espedally during the four months 
of his Administration, he was constantly in the 
pnbHc eye. Since, however, his accession to the 
title of Earl Ripon, to which elevation he was 
raised in 1832, he has been almost mute in Par- 
liament ; and has neither said nor done anything 
elsewhere, to keep the public recollection of him 
alive. Two or three speeches in the course of an 
entire Session, are all that he has made for the last 
three years. What can have induced a man — yirho 
is not only, as I will speedily mention at greater 
length, a good speaker, but who is still in the prime 
of life, not having exceeded his fifty-fourth year, — 

♦ This soubiquet was given him by way of ridicule, owing 
to his always representing, when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the finances of the country as in a most prosperous 
state. 
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thus virtually to seal up hk lips on public afidnf— 
aad especially during such a period as the last few 
years — ^is one of those things which are, tb-Ae 
uninitiated, matter of mystery. It can hardly be 
from disappointed ambition ; for die dissolutioii <tf 
the short-lived Ministry of which he was the head, 
was not brought about either by th^ openhosfHity 
or covert opposition of his enemies, but was aa aet 
^his own free will. Neither could the ^cum- 
stance of his ceasing to be a member of the Grey 
Ministry have proved a wound to his ambition ': 
for that also was his own voluntary act But, be 
the cause what it may, the &ct is as I have 
stated. 

He is one of the most fluent bxiA animated 
speakers in the House. I have hardly ever heard 
a man whose diction was more copious. It is so 
to a fault. In his anxiety to round his peiiods, 
and render his sentences as elegant as poss3>le, he 
often weakens his style, and destroys the effect his 
speeches would otherwise produce. His languid 
sounds most euphoniously in your ears; but owing 
to the number of words he employs to exprei^ h» 
ideas, you sometimes lose sight of the latter alto- 
gether; they are literally buried amidst a heap of 
verbiage. And what aggravates the evil is, that, 
if you are at the trouble to search for them, you 
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wiU often, in the event of diseovering them, 
find they are unworthy of the amount of labour 
eq>Mided. 

This, however, is by no means always, or, per- 
b^^ even generally, the case. He never soars 
into the higher regions of intellect; but is often 
above mediocrity. His intellectual character may 
be most fitly described by the word superior. If 
you are never startled by anything mginal or 
brilliant^ i^t^er do you ever become wearied with 
him* He is always pleasing ; and always urges 
arguments which have the attribute of common^ 
sense tx> recommend them* To the singular fluency 
of his delivery, and the easy and copious flow of 
his words, he unites by far the finest voice in the 
House. It is musical in a high degree : — ^you can 
almost suppose you hear him singing his speech. 
Were it not that he wants the power of modulate 
ing his voice to any extent, his speeches would 
always produce an effect, however imHfferent the 
matter. It is true he begins in a lower t<Hie than 
that in which he speaks when he has got fairly into 
the subject; but the ascent in the scale of loudness 
is so gradual, that you do not perceive it till he 
has well nigh reached the highest point That 
attained, he continues in the same key till the c<m- 
elusion of his speech. His voice, therefore, is in 
^ R 3 
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ethet quite monotonous. The most sokmn md 
most ludicrous things, the deepest tragedy aaid 
lightest comedy, are all delivered in die same 
tones of voice* His utterance is rapid; imt he 
never uses a wrong word instead of the right one; 
nor does he ever seem to have the least difficulty 
in selecting the most elegant and i^propriaile 
phraseology. He speaks as rapidly and smoo&ly 
as if he were redting some beautiful piece of cMn- 
position whidi he had carefully c<Hnmitted to 
memory. 

But this is not the case. His speedies are almost 
invariably extemporaneous. In no instance does 
he ever prepare them fully beforehand : when he 
does anytidng in the way of previous preparatioii, 
it is only to the extent of fixing on the general 
train of observation he will pursue, or of elaborating 
particular passages of his speech. You see at 
once by the energy of his manner, and by the 
nature of the references he makes to the speeches 
of others, — that he himself addresses the House 
under the impulse of the moment 

In saying that the noble Earl is so copious in his 
phraseology, and that he speaks with remarkable 
ease and fluency, I beg to be understood as apply- 
ing the observations to the way in which he usimlly 
acquits himself when addressing the House: on some 
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oocasMHis lie completely breaks down, owing to ex- 
oessiye nervousness. This, however, never happens 
in making what is called a chance speech : in every 
instance in which it occurs, it is when he has to 
make a set speech on some question of great 
importance. The overwhelming impression he has 
^ the importance of particular questions, is the 
caose of his embarrassment If, in addition to its 
iBtrinsic importance, the necessity is imposed on 
him of going through a variety of statistical de- 
tails, the chances are greatly increased that he will 
break down before the end of his speech ; he has 
had a special horror of figures and facts ever 
since his elevation to the Peerage. This is the 
more surprising, as the situation of Chancellor 
d the Exchequer, which he filled in the 
Lower House, led him so often, of necessity, into 
mere questions of figures and facts, which one 
would think would have inured him to such mat- 
ters. It is, indeed, surprising that, under any cir- 
cumstances, one who has had so much experience 
as a public speaker should become nervous. One 
remarkable instance of the extent to which he is 
sometimes afflicted by this nervousness, occurred 
in the session of 1834, when bringing in the bill 
for the Emancipation of the Negroes in the West 
Indies. On that occasion he felt so completely 
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paralysed, as not only to make some dead stops^ 
bttt to become obliged to sit down until lie oooU 
recover in some measure bis self^possessiosi. 

He is constitutionally a man of weds nenres« 
He bas no moral courage — ^no decision of mind^ 
He got on pretty comfortably in tbe Lower House 
wben Cbancellor of tbe Exchequer, beeaase, 
thougb Mr. Hume and otber ^men of figures^' 
sometimes took bim to task, be was always sure-** 
Parliament being tben unref<Nrmed — of mi^ori^s 
of five or six to one, in bis favour. Not only does 
be suffer under opposition; be is almost fri^tentd 
out of bis propriety by tbe bare anticipation of it 
It was tbe apprebension of tbe attacks wbicb, as 
Prime Minister, be would necessarily bave lo 
encounter on tbe meeting of Parliament^ tkat 
caused bim, quite unexpectedly on tbe part of tbe 
public, to break up Ids own Administration in 
1827. 

One leading cbaracteristic of bis speedies i% 
the want of anything decisive as to tbe opinions 
be holds on the subject under discussion. If be 
mean to vote against the question before the 
House he commences by urging arguments against 
it ; but before be has got half through he is sure 
to make so many admissions in favour of the i^ 
posits side, that all his arguments for his own view 
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of k, are neutralised in your mind ; and you can- 
not possibly see how he can, with any show of con- 
sistency, after the arguments he has advanced on 
the one side, and the concessions he has made to 
the other, vote for either. The claims of both sides 
are so nicely balanced by him, that, whatever may 
be your own private opinion, you could not, had 
you spoken as he had done, vote on either side. 
On other occasions the extent of his concessions to 
the opposite side are such, that one who had no 
previous intimation of the course he meant to 
pursue, would conclude his vote would be in favour 
of that side. 

Ever since his secession from the Grey Admin- 
istration he has sat on the neutral benches ; but he 
is seldom to be seen in the House, except when 
some question of commanding importance is ex- 
pected to come on for discussion. 

His gesture is redundant He moves his body 
about in every direction — raises both his hands above 
his head at once — ^and then throws them down to 
his knees. One favourite attitude of the noble 
Earl, is that of throwing his head and body so far 
backwards, as to make you uneasy about his 
retaining his equilibrium. Then again he throws 
himself forward ; and but for the bench before 
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which he stands, he certainly would, in some of 
his more extravagant <^ moves, '^ run a risk of fall- 
ing on his face* It appears singular when one 
compares his indedsion of action with the violence 
of his manner in most of his speeches. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
LORDS SPIRITUAL. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY — THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF DUBLIN — THE BISHOP OF EXETER 
— THE BISHOP OF LONDON — THE BISHOP OF 
DURHAM — THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 

Dr. William Howley, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 18 not a man of any grasp or vigour of mind. 
In any of the speeches I have heard him deliver, 
I could never recognise anything which rose above 
mediocrity. His conceptions are always clear ; no 
one ever feels at a loss to perceive his drift, not- 
withstanding his extremely awkward manner of 
delivery— of which I shall have to speak presently. 
It were oft-times better for himself that he had the 
knack for which the late Lord Castlereagh was so 
celebrated, of concealing his sentiments by using 
an unmeaning phraseology ; or, it were still better, 
if, on many occasions, he remained in his seat 
when he gets to his legs — for few men more 
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frequently commit themselves by uttering tbio^ 
which prudence would suggest should be confined 
to their own bosoms. Many a time, by his un* 
guarded expressions, does he afford a handle to his 
enemies, of which a more prudent or dexterous 
person would deprive them. His speeches in 
opposition to the claims of the Catholics, and to 
those of the Dissenters at a later period, abounded 
with indiscretions of the kind to which I ha^e 
referred. He is no tactician ; he cannot play the 
Jesuit with effect, even if he were anxious to do so. 
He wants dexterity^ he is a soft, easy, straight- 
forward sort of man; with a good deal of that 
vistocratic opinion of himself which has a ten* 
dency to blind him to consequences which other 
persons cannot fail to perceive will ensue from his 
statements, positions, and admissions. Of all the 
speeches which are made on his side of the House, 
in favour of his view of the question, his own is 
sure to be the easiest for an opponent to answer^ 
and to afford the most tacit admissions in favour of 
the opposite side of the question. He is never in- 
genious or clever ; he never makes out a plausible 
case in favour of his own view of the question. 
He has no pretensions to be regarded as a reasoner ; 
whatever he might do were he to sit down to 
commit hb ideas to paper, he certainly has never. 
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daring the years I have been in the habit of hear- 
ing him speak in the House of Lords, delivered 
anything entitled to the name of argument. 

IBs manner is still worse than his matter. I 
have never heard a worse speaker, in so far as 
r^atds his enunciation. He stammers and stut* 
tersand misplaces his words, at every fourth or fifdi 
sentence; and often occupies as much time in 
correcting the imperfections of one sentence, as 
might have suflSced to deliver two or three more. 
It is a wonder, too, if he leave the amended 
sentence in the best possible taste, after he has 
lavished his alterations and improvements on it. 
His style, even during the short intervals— few and 
fiur between, however — ^in which he gets on pretty 
creditably, is not good. It is weak; and often 
rough and disjointed. In written composition, it 
is right to add, his Grace has a better reputation; 
it is said his style is then elegant and correct. 

He has a fine clear voice, which is melodious 
and sonorous in its tones. He has no animation, 
and uses no gesture when speaking. He stands 
stock still, never moving hand or foot till he 
resume his seat The personal appearance of 
the Archbishop is highly prepossessing and com- 
manding. His countenance beams with mild- 
ness and courtesy; and his whole demeanour 
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confirms the fayourable impression which his per- 
sonal appearance has made on your mind* His 
manners are so conciliating, that however matk 
you may disapprove of his sentiments, it is impos- 
sible you can regard the man with hostility. Even 
the late Lord King, the sworn enemy of die 
Bishops, could never speak of the Archbkhop of 
Canterbury with anything approaching to asperity. 

He is as zealous as ever in his attachment to 
the Church, in its collective capacity; but his 
predilections are in favour of the moderate party* 
His opposition to the admission of Evangeliod 
Clergy into the Establishment, has always been 
most strenuous ; and he has never let slip an oppor- 
tunity of offering the most determined resistance to 
the elevation, either of those of them previously 
widiin its pale, or of those against whom he found 
it impossible to shut its doors. The Evangelicai 
party, indeed, he considers but little better than 
Dissenters — ^to whom he is said to be intolerant in 
his conduct, though conciliatory in his words. His 
intolerance, however, is not of that kind which 
would sanction a recurrence to the penal enacU 
ments of a former period. 

His undiminished zeal in favour of die Hierarchy 
insures his regular attendance in the Hmise, 
although the weight of eighty-one years presses 
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upon him, whenever any question bearing on the 
interests of the Church is to be brought under 
consideration. On all such questions he is sure 
to speak; seldom, however, at any length. He 
always, from the station he holds in the Church, 
commands the deepest attention, notwithstanding 
the unattractiveness of his manner, and the infe- 
rior quality of his matter. When in the prime 
of life, he often used to speak on the general 
topics of legislation ; and is said to have gene- 
rally evinced enlightened views and varied know- 
ledge, — when his judgment was not warped by 
his ultra Tory political opinions. 

He is understood to have much of the aristocrat 
in his composition. Under the mildest and most 
conciliatory exterior, it is said, by those who know 
him best, he conceals much of the haughtiness arising 
from conscious superiority of birth and station. 

In personal height he is a little above the middle 
size. His figure rather inclines to the slender. His 
&ce is thin, and his features are deeply marked. 

Dr. Whateley, Archbishop of Dublin, is better 
known as an author, than as a legislator. In the 
former capacity he stands unrivalled among his 
contemporaries in the particular departments of 
literature to which he has specially applied 
himself. His works on Rhetoric and Logic are, 
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perhaps, the best whieh have ever been written on 
the subject. They abound with evidences of pro* 
found thought, varied knowledge, great mental 
acuteness, and superior powers of reasoning. His 
theological creed cannot, according to the repre- 
sentations of persons who have entered the lists 
with him, be commended for its orthodoxy. It is 
said by them to be at direct variance with the 
leading doctrines embodied in the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church to which he belongs. It is 
no part of my plan to advert to matters which do 
not immediately bear on the conduct of those of 
whom I speak in their capacity of members of 
the Legislature; otherwise I should specify the 
most important of the many alleged points of 
difference between him and the Church of Bug- 
land, with regard to doctrinal matters. One of 
the heterodox notions which the Right Rev. Pre* 
late is said to hold, is, that the moral law was 
superseded by the Christian dispensation, and that, 
consequently, it is not binding on Christians. In 
politics he is liberal. He always acts with the 
Whigs. He is a zealous supporter of the present 
Government; and it is understood they are, in a 
great measure, guided by his advice in their plans 
of Church Reform. In the House he is hardly of 
any use to them, farther than the sanction which 
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his name gives to their measures. He is no 
speaker : when he does get on his legs, which, 
however, he never does ahless some sort of neces- 
sity is imposed on him, he always appears anxious 
to resume his seat as soon as possible. He knows 
that oratory is not his forte. He has a shrewd 
suspicion, too, that all who hear him have the same 
notion. In that he is quite right. He goes 
through his addresses — ^which, however, have always 
the merit of brevity — in so clumsy and inanimate a 
way, that noble Lords at once come to the con- 
clusion, that nothing so befits him as an unbroken 
silence. He speaks in so low a tone of voice, as to 
be inaudible to those who are any distance from 
him. And not only is his voice low in its tones, 
but it is unpleasant from its monotony. In his 
manner there is not a particle of life or spirit. 
You» would fancy his Grace to be half asleep while 
speaking; you see so little appearance of con- 
sciousness about him, that you can hardly help 
doubting whether his legs will support him until 
he has finished his address. 

And his personal appearance is in excellent 
keeping with his manner as a speaker. He is 
tall and stout; but to say that, gives you no 
correct idea of the man. You have that idea, 
however, in two words, he is " heavy looking." 
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You would £uicy he laboured under a deeply- 
settled melancholy, mingled with an unconquerable 
bashfulness. His &ce is full and round. His 
features are, on the whole, regular. His com-^ 
plexion is fresh ; if you met him in the street, 
you would at once infer that he must be newly 
arrived in town, either after a l<mg sea-voyage, 
or from some part of the United Kingdom, in 
which he had been for months enjoying the 
bracing breezes of the open fields. His hair is 
dark, and he generally has a profusion of it. He 
has entered his sixty-second year, but most persons 
would conclude from his general appearance, that 
he was at least seven or eight years younger. 

Dr. Puillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, is undoubt- 
edly the most talented man who sits on the Right 
Rev. Bench. His personal appearance attracts atten- 
tion the moment he rises to address the House. • He 
possesses a tall, finely formed figure, whidi, with 
his handsome, intellectual countenance, is very 
imposing. There is something strikingly charac- 
teristic of mental acquirements in the expression 
of his countenance. His forehead is lofty, finely 
formed, and full of character; while his dark, 
intelligent eye fully verifies, whatever others 
may do, the celebrated remark of one of the an« 
cients, that the eyes are the windows of the souL 
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His dark hair, like the quills of the fretful porcu- 
pine, stands on end on the fore part of his head ; 
not naturally, but is made to do so by the aid of 
a eomh—to display, no doubt, to the greatest 
advantage, his finely developed forehead. His 
face rather inclines to the oval form ; while his 
features are small and regular. His complexion 
is rather dark, but has visibly impressed on it ihe 
glow of health. He is in the meridian of life» 
being only about his forty-fifth year. 

He rises to address the House with an ease and 
dignity of manner^ which concur with his com- 
manding person, to produce the effect to which I 
have already alluded, of attracting the stranger's 
attention. I might have added, that' the ge- 
nerality of spectators, on first seeing Dr. PhiU- 
potts rise for the purpose of making a speech, 
are so taken with his personal appearance as to 
make them quite inattentive to the matter of his 
speech. There is a calm collectedness in his 
manner — a mildness and candour in his coimte- 
nance — and a soft, subdued, yet clear tone in his 
voice, when he commences his speech, which have 
a very winning effect on all who hear him. For 
some time he proceeds in slow and measured 
accents — with as little animation or gesture as if 
he had no power whatever over his body. After 
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apologidng for trespassing on the attentiwi c^ 
noble Lords, and assuring them that, while on the 
cme hand, he has only been induced to obtrude 
himself on their notice by an overpowering sense 
of duty, so on the other, he will trouble them with 
as few observations as possible — he goes on to 
make a few general remarks on the question 
before the House, and to indicate to their Lord- 
ships the particular part of the question to which 
he intends chiefly to apply himself. Whe^n he 
has g^t fairly into the middle of his subject, his 
voice becomes louder and his enunciation a little 
more rapid; but still there is no appearance of 
warmth in his manner. He continues to the end 
apparently as cold and motionless as he was when 
he commenced. It were wrong, however, to 
infer firom the utter absence of all gesture in the 
Right Kev. Prelate, that there is no feeling in his 
speeches. He feels strongly on most questions of 
importance which come before the House ; though 
that feeling be not expressed by any animati<m 
or energy of manner. The mere matter of his 
speeches — the decision of their tone — the research 
they display — the great care he has manifestly 
bestowed on their preparation, show that he 
must have felt no ordinary interest in the question 
before it was brought under the notice of the 
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HoQse, and that the issue of the debate is re- 
garded by him with an interest of no ordinary 
intensity. 

The ease and dignity of manner which so for- 
cibly strike every person present on Dr. Phillpotts 
rising, are sustained throughout His sentiments 
and arguments flow from his lips with a smoothness 
and facility in the delivery which are seldom 
witnessed on either side of the House. Occa- 
sionally—but even then but very seldom — when 
quoting from memory extracts from the writings 
of others, he does stammer slightly ; never, how- 
ever, to an extent to render his delivery unpleasant. 
You see in his calm and tranquil manner, the con- 
sciousness of superior intellectual resources; and 
he always takes care, by the force and ingenuity of 
his arguments, to make his opponents feel that this 
consciousness is not unfounded. I know of no 
member of either House, whose appearance, when 
speaking, is more fascinating than that of the 
Right Rev. gentleman. No one ever saw him 
exhibit the slightest symptoms of irritated feel- 
ing. His countenance has as placid an aspect 
when speaking, as if his eyes were sealed up in 
the deepest and most tranquil sleep. It is in 
admirable keeping with the singular mildness of 
the tones of his voice. 

8 
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In his language, he never transgresses the roles 
of gentlemanly courtesy. He treats his opponents 
in the most respectful manner. He seems as if 
incapable, under any circumstance, and however 
great the provocation, of applying to any anta* 
gonist a single term which that antagonist could 
by possibility consider of a personal nature. But 
he generally gives abundant cause of soreness or 
mortification to the noble Lord to whom he replies, 
by the masterly way in which he demolishes his 
positions. 

Some persons say that the singular mildness 
and urbanity of Dr. Phillpotts' manner is affected, 
not real ; that he assumes a virtue which he has 
not If he does adopt the advice of one of Shak- 
speare^s most popular characters, and look like 
the innocent rose while he is the serpent under^ 
neath it, — he is certainly entitled to the credit of 
doing it with inimitable effect. Those who ques« 
tion the sincerity of the seeming good-nature and 
mildness of his manner, refer, in proof of their 
opinion on the subject, to some of his pamphlets 
on the Catholic question, where, they contend, 
there are abundant proofs of asperity and abuse. 
I do not at this moment recollect the style in 
which these pamphlets were written, nor does it 
come within my province to advert to his temper 
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as a writer; I speak of his mildness and good 
temper only as a speaker in the House of Lords : 
and certainly, during the several years I have seen 
him in his place there, I never in a single instance 
heard him utter a word^ or saw anything in his 
mimner which could, for a moment, justify me 
in inferring that his mild and courteous manner 
was only assumed, not real. 

There is not a man in either House who is 
listened to with greater attention than Dr. 
Phillpotts. When he rises to address their Lord- 
^ps, every eye is fixed on him, and every ear is 
open to receive the words which are about to fall 
from his lips ; nor, however long he may occupy 
tJieir time, do any of their Lordships betray any signs 
of impatience. This is the more surprising when 
one considers the marked tameness of his manner. 
Nothing but the impression, d priori^ that some- 
thing singularly able is about to be addressed 
to them could, in the first place, excite their 
attention ; and nothing but the actual delivery of 
something of superior merit could keep up that 
attention to the end, after it has been awakened. 

I mentioned in the outset that he is unque»> 
tionably the most talented man on the bench of 
Bishops. I might have added that, with the excep- 
tion of Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst, he is^ 
s S 
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perhi^ the ablest man on either side of the 
House. His speeches are, I should say, more 
strictly and closely argumentative than those of 
any man in either House. Whatever can be 
urged in favour of his view of the subject, is sure 
to be urged by him ; and urged, too, in the dieare^ 
and most forcible manner. He exhausts the sub- 
ject. No one need expect to say anything after 
him which will have the double merit of being 
new and apposite. He shows you that he has 
examined the question in all its bearings, and that 
he has discovered everything in it which can b^ 
urged with effect in favour of his own view of it* 
In his more elaborate speeches, he displays to 
advantage the extent of his learning. His argu^ 
ments are not only powerful in themselves, bal 
they are expressed with great clearness and eiect* 
You never misapprehend the train of his reason** 
ing ; nor does he ever enfeeble his argument by 
an undue amplification. He first places one argu** 
^lent before you in the clearest possible manner, and 
in the fewest possible words : that done, he takes 
care to anticipate and demolish in a sentence or 
two any objections that may be taken to it ; and 
when he has thus made himself invulnerable on 
one point to any opponent who may follow him^ 
he proceeds with his remaining arguments in the 
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same manner. The result is, that not only does 
he commit himself in his reasonings to a less 
extent than any other Peer, but his antagonists 
are aware that his speeches afford less room than 
those oi any one else on his side of the House 
for an effective reply, and therefore the Liberal 
Peers are more unwilling to enter the arena with 
him than with any other Peer, temporal or spiri- 
tual, on his side of the question. 

In saying that the Bishop of Exeter is, perhaps, 
the most close and powerful reasoner in the House, 
I must not be understood as meaning that his argu- 
ments are always legitimate. I must do him the 
justice to say, that where fair argument is available 
to his view of the question, he is not only sure 
to press it into his service, but he does not have 
recourse to sophistry. But when legitimate argu- 
m^t cannot be used in favour of the side he 
espouses, he does not hesitate to resort to sophistry. 
And of this mode of discomfiting an opponent, 
and making out his own case, he is a perfect 
master. He has no superior as a sophist in the 
House. His only equal is Lord Lyndhurst 

Dr. Plullpotts has suffered more, in the esdmation 
<^ the country, from the singular circumstances 
under which he changed his opinions, or at least 
his conduct, on the Catholic question, than he has 
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done in that of the House. There the circumstance 
k not only never alluded to, but seems not to 
have lessened his influence in the smallest degree. 
So fiur he has been much more fortunate than Sir 
Robert Peel. The Right Hon. Baronet has not 
yet recovered, nor ever will recover with his own 
party, the loss of character he sustained by his 
change of conduct on that question. 

The superior talents of the Bishop of Exeter 
were strikingly exhibited in the way in which he 
spoke and wrote on both sides of the Catholic 
question. His arguments against any concessions 
to the Roman Catholics were never triumphantly 
answered until he virtually did it himself by the 
arguments he advanced in favour of the removal 
of their disabilities. While every one, whatever 
were his opinions on the subject, looked with sus- 
picion, to use the mildest term, on his change of 
conduct, with regard to the measure of Emanci- 
pation, no one could withhold 'his admiration of the 
singular ability with which he justified the removal 
of Catholic disabilities. In that matter he acquitted 
himself much better than Sir Robert Peel: the 
latter did not, after he became an advocate of the 
measure, display half the talent which he did when 
opposing it. The Bishop of Exeter appeared to 
equal advantage on both sides. 
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Dr. Phillpotts' style is correct, but simple. Iliere 
is no ornament in it. He hardly ever makes 
use of a metaphor, or introduces imagery of any 
description into his speeches : and yet his style is 
often eloquent in a very high degree. It possesses 
that eloquence which approves itself to the judg- 
ment, though it never warms the heart by appeals 
to the passions. It is an eloquence of that kind 
which can only be perceived and duly appreciated 
by an unusually refined audience: it would be 
like throwing pearls before swine to address it to 
the multitude. 

The happiest eflFort which the Right Rev. Prelate 
has made, for some years past, was made last year, 
when the House was in committee on the New Poor 
Law Bill. On that occasion he brought forward 
a motion in opposition to the clause which compels 
the mother of an illegitimate child, and failing her, 
her parents, if alive, to support that child, — while the 
father, who possibly seduced the girl, escapes with- 
out punishment in any shape whatever. A speci- 
men of purer eloquence — a display of more masterly 
argumentation— or a speech breathing from begin- 
ning to end a loftier order of humanity, has seldom 
been delivered within the walls of either House of 
the Legislature. It occupied about three hours in 
the delivery, during which time the noble Lords on 
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both sides of the House listened to the Right Rer. 
Prelate with an attention as onbrcdcen and un- 
diminished as it was intense. And seld<Hn hu a 
speech, either in the House of Lcnrds, or in that 
of the Commons, been the means of proselytizing 
so many of the audience to the views of the 
speaker. It is well known that many noUe 
Lords went down to the House that ev^iing, widi 
the fiill intention of voting against Dr. PhiUpotla^ 
amendment, who were not only convinced by the 
arguments and eloquence of the Right Rev. Pre- 
late, but evinced the sincerity of that conviction by 
voting with him. 

The Right Rev. gentleman, as may be inferred 
from what Iliave already stated, carefully prq[)ares 
his speeches before delivering them. It would 
otherwise be impossible to give those numerous 
quotations he introduces in them from other autho- 
rities, in favour of his view of the question, with 
so much judgment and effect Neither would it 
be possible that he could evince so perfect an 
arrangement of his matter, and follow up his argu- 
ments with so much lexical accuracy in all their 
bearings, on the contrary sujq)Osition. But, though 
Dr. Phillpotts does not trust himself on any great 
occasion to tJie suggestions of the moment, he 
acquits himself very creditably when the necessity 
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h imposed on him of gpeaking extemporaneously^ 
fie is not disconcerted by interruptions, which, 
however, occur but very rarely in his case : nor 
iae» he betray confusion or hesitation when reply- 
ing to any one who has questioned his positions, 
or combatted his arguments. He knows, however, 
that extemporaneous speaking in replying to a 
noble Lord on the opposite side is not his forte, 
and consequently never attempts when he can 
help it 

On purely political questions he does not speak 
often. He usually reserves all his energies for ques- 
tions bearing more or less directly on the interests 
of the Established Church. Of that Church, con- 
stituted as she is, he is a most zealous champion ; and 
beyond all comparison the ablest advocate of whom 
she can boast at this moment. On religious sub- 
jects, his opinions are what are called moderate : 
he dislikes the Evangelical party in his own 
Church, and is looked on by that party with no 
favourable eye. He is as intolerant towards the 
Dissenters in religion as he is opposed to the 
Liberab in politics. He does not, however, openly 
glory, as some of his Right Rev. brethren on the 
Bench do, in his hostility to them. He rather 
conceals it in all those cases in which he cannot 
plearly see the advantage of avowing it When an 
sS 
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opp ortu nity does present itself of attacMng the 
Dissenters with every prospect of effect, he nerar 
lets it slip : he seizes it with aridity, and tarns it 
to the best account 

Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, has many 
qualities in common with the Bishop of Eketer. 
He fully shares in his hostility to the Dissenters, 
and in his zeal for the Church. He is a nuffi, 
riso, of a dear head, a sound judgment, and 
great felicity in the expression of his sentiments. 
His manner, too, like that of the Bishop of Exeter, 
is cold. His voice is equally dear, with much 
greater strength; so that with the least possible 
exertion of his lungs, he is distinctly heard in 
every part of the House. In addressing their 
Lordships, he stands as motionless as if he were a 
statue. No one, not even when it is evident, from 
the nature of the sentiments to which he is giving 
utterance, that he feels the deepest interest in the 
subject, — no one ever yet saw him raise his arm, or 
use any other kind of gesture. In the expressimi 
of his countenance there is also a good deal of 
similarity to the features of his Right Rev. broths 
of Exeter. It is true his face has more of rotun- 
dity, and his complexion has more of clearness 
mixed with ruddiness about it ; but he also can boast 
of a finely formed and lofty forehead, clear dark 
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eyes, and a countenance beaming with intelligence, 
mingled with a mild and tranquil expression. His 
hair is likewise dark, but he is but sparingly sup- 
plied with it. I believe he is the most bald-headed 
member of the House ; always, of course, excepting 
those whose wigs conceal the extent of their bald- 
ness. He is more advanced in life than his Right 
Rev. brother, being about his fiftieth year. His 
personal appearance is prepossessing, but not so 
mudi so as that of the Bishop of Exeter. He is 
corpulent, and scarcely reaches the middle jieight. 
Like Dr. Phillpotts, he is in excellent health, and 
has every prospect of attaining a good old age, in 
so far as the future may in such a case be judged * 
of by the present. 

In intellectual power and resources, though con- 
siderably above mediocrity, he is far inferior to the 
fiishop of Exeter. The leading characteristics of 
his mind are the clearness with which he perceives 
a point, and the ease and precision with which he 
expresses himself. He never hits on an original 
or ingenious course of argument, nor ever strikes 
any one by the force or appropriateness of his 
illustrations; but he excels in picking up those 
arguments in favour of his view of the question 
whidi lie on the surface, and exhibiting them in 
die clearest possible light to your view. The con- 
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clotums to ndiidi he would conduct you are always 
dear to his own mind's eye ; so is the path throng)^ 
which he would lead you to them ; and he makes 
both equally perceptible to yours. He never seeks 
to compel you to follow him ; he walks away, as it 
were, at his own ease, and seems to say — <*Tbis is 
the way ; I shall be glad of your company, if yoa 
are so inclined; if not, I must go by myself/' He 
is always mild and respectful to his opponents. He 
nerer suffers a harsh or offensive expression to 
escape his lips : even when angrily assailed, as he 
sometimes is, or misrepresented, as he occasion* 
ally conceives himself to be, he never meets his 
. antagonist in the same spirit He is quite inno* 
cent of returning railing for railing, or evil for eviL 
He never speaks long at a time; but he speaks 
pretty often. He does not seem to be ambitious 
of making a display : he rather appears to me to 
^t on the adage of — ^* Say away, then, and be done 
with it." You see when he rises he has something 
which he considers it is of great importance to 
deliver himself of; and all the time he is on his legs 
he hurries through it as hst as he can. I do not 
mean by ^^ hurrying" that he speaks rapidly or inar- 
ticulately; on the contrary, his utterance is rather 
slow; while his articulation is, perhaps, as perfect 
as that of any member in the House. What I 
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mean by Ms hurrying through his speech, or, in other 
words, to the object he has in view, is, that he 
never digresses for the purpose of speech-making; 
he contents himself with leading principles and 
leading arguments, deeming them sufficient for his 
purpose. The Right Rev. Prelate^s language is 
most simple and perspicuous : there is no glitter of 
words, no meretricious ornament in his style, which 
bears some resemblance to the Addisonian. He 
excels in giving a great quantity of matter in few 
words. Almost every sentence contains a senti- 
ment, though he seldom or never, as already stated, 
gives utterance to any thing original or profound. 
The character of his ideas, arguments, and illus- 
trations, will be understood when I designate them 
as somewhat above mediocrity. 

Like the Bishop of Exeter, he has a perfect 
controul over his temper. He is known to have 
strong likings and strong dislikings; but his 
speeches never furnish the least indication of thisb 
However violently attacked by others, he never, as 
before stated, betrays any loss of temper. When 
complaining of a misconstruction of his language, 
or a misapprehension of his meaning, (which, by the 
way, he does oftener than any other member, in 
proportion to the number of the speeches he 
delivers), he does so with the greatest possible 
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meekness ; not only never uttering an ill-natured 
word in return, but always charitably ascribing the 
misconstruction or misapprehension to a want 
of sufficient perspicuity in the phraseology he 
himself has employed. 

Dr. Blomfield is an excellent Greek scholar. 
He has written several critical works in that lan- 
guage, which show the depth and extent of his 
attainments in that particular department of phi* 
lology. 

He belongs to the Evangelical party in the 
Church. He is, indeed, looked on as their leader ; 
and has repeatedly had every species of abuse 
heaped upon him by the moderate party for the 
zeal he has manifested on behalf of Evangelical 
principles. 

But though at drawn da^ers with the moderate 
party of his own Church, he at once buries in obli- 
vion all his differences and disputes with them, 
whenever he comes in collision with the Dissenters, 
whom he regards as the common foe. He cheer- 
fully co-operates with moderate Churchmen — to 
whom at other times he cannot bring himself to 
extend the hand of Christian fellowship — when 
the progress of Dissent is the thing to be resisted. 
This may appear the more singular, as on all the 
leading doctrines of the gospel, he and the Calvin- 
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istic Dissenters are perfectly agreed together; while 
his views of those doctrines which the moderate 
party in the Church entertain, are the very anti- 
podes of his. 

I have said he speaks with some jfrequency. 
He generally pits himself against Dr. Phillpotts ; 
but while no one can deny that the former is a 
man of talents, every one must see at once the 
great superiority of the latter. The fact, already 
alluded to, of the Bishop of London expressing 
a great deal in a few words, necessarily cur- 
tails his speeches. A man, who despising prefa- 
tory flourishes enters into his subject at once, and 
dosely applies himself to it throughout, cannot, in 
the nature of things, make long orations. 

He usually studies his speeches. I do not, how- 
ever, suppose that he commits them to memory 
before delivering them. I never could perceive 
any traces of this. All I should suppose he does, is 
to cast the subject over in his mind, planning out 
the particular course of argument he will adopt. 
But though thus far preparing his speeches, he is 
not one of those incapable of extemporaneous 
speaking. He is often happy in reply : .nothing 
could be more clear or correct than his phrase- 
ology, or more apposite than are his arguments, in 
the majority of such cases. 
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The great inoonsitteDcy in Dr. BlomMd's dtt^ 
r»cter as a Christian bishop, is, that he has one nde 
(tf conduct for the rich and another fcnr the poor* 
He is a most zealous advocate for Tempefaoce 
Societies among the lower classes — and is the Pre- 
sident of the London Temperance Societj; but 
he has nerer sought to extend the principles of 
diese societies to the rich, though, beyond all ques- 
tion, they are as much needed among them as aiAoi^ 
the poor. Every one of sound religion princi- 
ples must regret the extent to which the Sabbath is 
desecrated in London : the Bishop of Londim has 
strenuously endeavoured to put down the evil; but 
here, again, his exertions have been partial as 
refl|»ects the parties affected. It is the violatbn oi 
the Sabbath by the poorer classes only, that he has 
denounced and endeavoured to prevent : the Ceii^ 
net dinners of Ministers — the festive parties and 
unsanctified amusements of the upper ranks (d 
society, escape his anathemas. He applies not the 
rod of correction to them, even in a gentle man* 
ner, though he uses it with an unsparing severity 
in the case of these who move in a more humble 
sphere of life. 

In his political opinions he is liberal on various 
important questions; but he can hardly be said to 
be a partisan. The particular course he will pur- 
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8116 OB certain occasions is known to no one before- 
liand; and, consequently, when rising to addreit 
iskmr Lordships in such cases, I have seen the 
greatest anxiety evinced by noble Lords on both 
sides of the House, to ascertain what were his sen- 
timents on the subject before it 

Dr. Maltbt, late Bishop of Chichester, and 
BOW Bishop of Durham, has made himself more 
conspicuous among his Right Rev. brediren on the 
Bench, by the decided liberality of his opinionsy 
than from any prominent part which he takes in 
the proceedings of the House* The Right Rev. 
Prelate^s liberality is not confined to political 
questions only ; it is equally extended to all mat- 
ters connected with the Church herself. Not #nly 
is he one of the most th<^ough-going Churdi 
Reformers in the House, but he has few equals — 
alwajrs, of course, exciting; the Infidel party- 
even in the country itself. When I mention this 
fact, no one will be surprised to hear that he is in 
the worst possible odour with by far the largest 
portion of the Bench of Bishops* They look on 
him as a black swan ; and some of them have more 
than once intimated in their places in Parliament, 
and in the hearing of the Right Rev. Prelate him- 
self that they consider him a wolf in sheep's 
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clothing. He, however, takes the matter wonder- 
fdlly easy ; and tells them in plain terms, that^, 
equally regardless of their smiles or their frowns, 
their love or their hate, he will quietly pursue 
what appears to him the path of duty. He is a 
*^ good easy man.^ Nothing, indeed, seems to 
disconcert him, or put him out of countenance. 
He appears to have an excellent flow of spirits. 
The smile of good nature almost invariably sits on 
his countenance; and the prepossessing impres- 
sion which a first sight of him makes on your mind, 
is strengthened when you hear him speak. His 
voice and manner are full of mildness : he does 
not speak often; nor can he be considered an 
effective speaker. His matter wants vigour and 
depth, and his manner is deficient in energy. 
What he says is to the point; but it is never 
above mediocrity : it is more remarkable for its 
simplicity than for any other quality. His voice 
is pleasant, but not strong: it has no flexibility. 
Of his gesture he is very sparing; in feet, he 
makes no pretensions to oratory. He seems to 
acton the conviction— judging firom the fewness of 
his speeches and the brevity and unimpassioncd 
character of those he does make-^that elaborate 
orations are very foolish things; that they never 
make a single proselyte ; but that, after all, " the 
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vote's the thing/* Acting on this principle, he 
has said but little either for Earl Grey's Govern- 
ment, by whom he was raised to the Bench, or for 
that of his successor in o£Sce; but his vote has 
always, on all important occasions, been at the ser- 
vice of both Administrations. 

The Right Rev. Prelate is tall and stout, with 
considerable breadth of shoulders. His face is 
full without being fat. His features are small and 
regular. He may be considered a good-looking 
man. His complexion is something between fair 
and dark, inclining rather to the former. His head 
is nearly bald : the little hair he has on it is on the 
sides, and at the back, and is of a light brown. 
He does not look so old as he is ; he is about his 
sixtieth year, but you would not think he was 
much more than fifty. 

The Bishop of Hereford, Earl Grey'^s brother, 
was well known to the public during the Adminis- 
tration of the noble Earl; not, certainly, from 
any speeches he made in the House, or any thing 
else he had done to bring himself into notice, but 
because of his near relationship to one whose name 
during those four years filled so large a space in 
the nation's eye. The notoriety — I can hardly 
call it reputation — which the Right Rev. Prelate 
then enjoyed, from the cii'cumstance I have men- 
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tioned, was a good deal increased by bk YOting 
against his brother on several of the most important 
questions which the Government of the latter 
brought forward, — thoi^h that Govenun^it bad 
elevated him to a much higher station than he 
formerly filled, and added considerably to , bis 
means of living. His political opinions are de^ly 
tinged with Tpryism ; in religion he belongs to the 
moderate party in the Churdb. Of the opinions of 
the Evangelical party he may rather be said to 
disapprove, than to be hostile to their party itself 
in the abstract His countenance gives every indi- 
cation of a mild and conciliatory dispositton, imd 
his conduct confirms the impression which is. thus 
created. He is understood to be full of the milk 
of human kindness. 

I can hardly form an estimate of his talents ; for 
he has not afforded the means by any exhibition he 
has made in the House. He scarcely ever opens 
his mouth; and even the few occasions on which I 
have heard him deliver two or three sentences, the 
topics have been of very secondary importance. 
From the little I have heard of his speaking — if this 
may be called speaking — I should conclude he is not 
only an indifferent orator, but a man of very 
limited scope of mind. 

He is rather above the middle height, and of a 
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handsome person, considering his advanced years; 
for8ix4y-nx summers' suns have shone on his head, 
the hair of which is light His face is thin, and his 
featoitea are strongly marked. They have, blended 
with the mildness of which I have spoken, an ex- 
pressbn of deep thoughtfulness. His complexion 
is sallow: he is apparently in tolerable health; 
but his constitution, owing perhaps to his advanced 
years, seems as if it were incapable of enduring 
mudi exertion or fatigue. 

I should add, that though his voice is hardly 
ever to be heard in the House, he is one of the 
most regular of his Right Rev. brethren in his 
attendance on his legislative duties. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It is but justice to many noble Lords, whose names 
have not been mentioned in this work^ to state, 
that in making the selection I have been guided 
solely by their comparative prominency in the 
public eye, and not by their usefulness as legis- 
lators. It consequently follows, that I have been 
obliged to devote a part of my space to noble Lords 
whose abilities are not of an order to entitle them 
to such notice, while I have been obliged to omit 
others whose legislative qualifications are such as 
to claim the respect of their fellow-countrymen. 

In the Upper, as in the Lower House, there are 
members who, through some accidental circum- 
stance, suddenly emerge from the depths of 
obscurity into a prominent place in the public 
eye, and then as suddenly fall back again into 
oblivion. Lord Alvanley is the most remark- 
able recent instance of this. Before his memorable 
attack, at the beginning of last Session, on Mr. 
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O'Connell, the noble Lord's name was hardly ever 
heard of as a member of the House of Peers. O' Con- 
nell, as u^ual, returned the blow with redoubled force, 
applying to him, among other epithets, that of '^ a 
bloated bufiFoon.^ His Lordship challenged O'Con- 
nell to fight ; the latter, for well-known reasons, 
refused ; but his son Morgan offered to substitute 
himself in his place. Lord Alvanley accepted the 
offer — the parties met and fought ; and his Lord- 
ship, for the proverbial period of nine days, enjoyed 
as great a prominency in the public eye as must 
have satisfied the most craving appetite for. distinc- 
tion. Since then his name has scarcely ever been 
heard of as a member of the Legislature. 

There are .many Peers who scarcely ever open 
their mouths in the Upper House, who were dis- 
tinguished for their loquacity when members of the 
Lower House. Earl Spencer is the most remark- 
able recent instance of this. When Chancellor of 
the Elxchequer, he spoke more frequently perhaps^ 
than any other member ; but his elevation to the 
Peerage seems to have utterly sealed his lips as a 
senator. Indeed, he now scarcely ever attends to 
his legislative duties at all. I have not seen him 
once in his place in the House of Lords during the 
present Session ; and he was not half-a-dozen times 
in it in the course of all last Session. 
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Lord Glenelg is pretty macfa in the same pre- 
dicament) in so far as speaking is concerned. He 
has not made any speech worthy of the name since 
his elevation to the Upper House, and has only 
broken silence three or four times, and then only 
for a rery short time. In his attendance ih the 
House he b £eu* from regular; but he is certainly 
not so bad as Earl Spencer. 

It is a fiict worthy of observation, that with the 
single exception of Lord Brougham, no man that 
has, of late years, been raised from the J^wer to 
the Upper House, has made any figure in the 
latter place. On the contrary, they all seem to be 
n^idly descending, as public speakers, into obscu- 
rity. In addition to Elarl Spencer and Lord Gle- 
nelg, I may mention the names of Lord Denman, 
Lord Abinger, Lord Ashburton, Lord Hatherton, 
&c ; in fact, there is something in the very consti- 
tution of their Lordships as a body, which has a 
strong tendency to discourage all attempts at ora- 
torical distinction. 

THE END. 
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